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“*“THREE GOOD SCOUTS’*—DICK, BILL, AND BILL*®S EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 


The best light ever created for Scouts 


A 300-ft. beam to explore the woods; light 
the path; flash signals; find the landing; 
light the way in and out of the boat; read 
road signs; to use wherever you need a safe 
portable light. Get yours today—and insist 
on the Eveready Spotlight. One feature that 
makes the Eveready Spotlight superior is 
the new type Eveready Battery of Unit 
Cells. Gives brighter light; lasts longer; and 
fits and improves all makes of flashlights. 
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For sale everywhere at electrical, hardware, sporting goods, 
drug, and auto accessory shops; garages; general stores. 
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Out of the Sewer. 
N= YORK has a hero “cop”’ who got 


a medal for going into a rat-infested 
sewer to rescue a boy. Jersey City has a 
thirteen-year-old boy who did the same 
thing. William Sullivan was just leaving 
school when he saw a crowd of fright- 
ened boys and girls peering down into an 
open manhole in the street. He pushed 
his way through until he could peer down 
himself. 

**What’s up?” he demanded, for all he 
could see below was a sluggish stream of 
mud and sewage slipping by. 

“There's a kid down there. He—he 
—fell in,”” said someone. 

“Gee whiz! Whyn't someone git 
him?” said William, at the same time 
pulling off his coat. 

He was the “someone.” He let him- 
self down through the manhole opening 
and, bracing his feet and knees against 


the slimy brick sides, climbed down until , 


he was almost at the bottom. Then, ac- 
cording to him, the muddy stream below 
him just seemed 
mop of hair and a mud-smeared face ap- 
peared. William grabbed the hair and 
gave a hoist that brought little five-year- 
old Gerald Murphy right out of the muck. 
Then he hoisted some more (how he did 
it even he does not know) and presently 
he was able to shove the half conscious 
Murphy boy out of the manhole over- 
head, to the street. Then he climbed out 
himself. William got a medal in school 
but that didn’t mean half as much to him 
as the medals offered for prizes in the 50- 
yard dash in which he was to run the fol- 
lowing Saturday. 


A Blind Athlete. 


Weight throwers of Trinity College Track 
Team are being put to it to keep their 
places on the ’varsity track team by Herman 
Immein, a blind chap who has appeared 
this year to compete for a place as a shot 
putter on the college track team. So far 
he is more than holding his own. 


A Letter From Daniel Boone. 


One of the few existing letters’ of 
Daniel Boone has just been found in the 
attic of a Colonial home in Virginia. It 
is evident that the famous old pioneer, 
judged by present standards,- was more 
accomplished with a rifle than with a pen. 
The letter, dated “Septr the 19th 1784,” 
reads: 

Mr. James Minor. Sir. Mr. Smith Has 
Wated on me Several times to Survay 
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Listening In 
“Skoal” 


MONTH or so ago the Norwegian Freighter Grontoft sank off Cape Race 


in a hurricane that was violent 


even for that part of the world, where 
In the midst of 


to open and a sticky . 


hurricanes and great storms are common occurrences. 
the terrible excitement attending the disaster the ship’s wireless operator stuck 
to his post and filled the air with the traditional S O S calls for help. A liner, 
picking up the signals, swung around in her course and started to the rescue, 
signaling her progress as she plowed her way through the mountainous seas. 
Four miles an hour was the best speed she could make and the operator on board 
the Grontoft knew that at that rate she could not arrive on time to effect a res- 
cue. Bravely he continued to signal the location of his ship, urging the liner to 
make all possible speed. 

The Grontoft’s decks were awash; every second swept by waves from stem to 
stern. Death was a certainty. “This is no weather to be out without an 
umbrella,” he clicked to the rescuer. And then, shortly after, “The steward is 
making sandwiches for the lifeboats; looks like we were going on a picnic.” He 
knew that lifeboats could not live in such a sea but he was going to be game and 
cheerful to the end. The next message picked up was his official report that the 
ship was sinking bow first and that the end must come in a few minutes. At 
the risk of exploding her boilers, the rescue ship crowded on more speed. Then 
out of the ether she picked up the nervy operator’s last message: “Sorry we 
couldn’t wait for you; pressing business elsewhere.” And he ended with the 
Norwegian toast “Skoal!” ; . 

That was going to meet: death with a smile and a jest. That was courage and 
cheerfulness in the face of terrible danger. It is a tale that should make all wire- 
less operators stand a little straighter and hold their heads just a little higher, 
proud that they are members of the same profession as the unknown operator 


of the ill-fated Grontoft. 





your Land But onavoidable accedents 
hath prevent it But it will be Dun in a few 
weeks from now but your land is out of 
any dispute and is very good and Lyss a 
bout 20 mildes from Boones borrough be- 
tween the Contuck and Licking I hope you 
will Rest ashured the business shall be 
Dun as Mr. Smith is allways Rady to 
atend 
“IT am Sir 
“Your verry ombel sarvent 


“DANIEL BOONE” 


Victim of Carelessness. 


Two Montana cowboys recently killed 
a panther that exhibited strange symp- 
toms and did not try to get away from 
them. The cattlemen could not account 
for its strange actions until they ex- 
amined the cat and found that it had 
been careless enough to attack a porcu- 
pine. Its mouth and throat were filled 
with quills and it doubtless would soon 
have died. It was a big creature and old 
enough to have more than ordinary cat 
intelligence. 


Real Sportsmanship. 
Larry Shields, the Penn State miler, is being 


hero in spite of the fact that he lost 
the distance medley relay race at the champion- 
ship games in Philadelphia. Shields and Con- 
nolly, of Georgetown, were running on even 
terms as anchor when they bumped each other 
and Connolly fell to the cinders. Shields, in- 
stead of putting on a burst of speed, slowed up 
to a walk and waited until Connolly picked him- 
self up and again was on even terms with him. 
Then he started the sprint that won the race by 
less than a yard. But he was disqualified because 
the track judges said he was responsible for 
Connolly’s fall. 


“Ape Man” Still in Brazil. 


Two former British officers have just 
returned from a 3000-mile “hike” 
through the wilds of Brazil, where, they 
say, among other things, they discovered 
two new tribes of Indians who were so 
“primitive and unintelligent as to appear 
more like apes than human beings.” 


Americans Conquer Highest’ Mountain. 


hailed as a 


It remained for two American college - 


boys, one a football captain at Wesleyan 
and another baseball coach of the American 
college in Egypt, to reach the top of Great 
Mount Alaghenzg, the highest peak in the 
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Caucasus, 13,500 feet above sea level, that 
has bafficed mountain climbers for years. 
The Americans are R. H. Anderson of 
New Jersey and Roy Davis of Arkansas. 


Couldn’t Get Away with It. 


“There comes a time when you can’t get 
away with it” said John Rosso, ruefully 
when hauled before a Brooklyn magistrate. 
Rosso was a burglar who had robbed one 
particular house ten times. The eleventh 
time he stepped through a window he had 
opened into the jaws of a rusty bear trap 
that was waiting for him. 


Once Is Enough. 


In all his years of experience as a master 
diver, Walter McCray of Tacoma had 
never encountered a devil fish until he un- 
dertook a fifty-foot descent into Paget 
Sound. The monster seeméd to be lying 
in wait for him, for no sooner did he strike 
bottom than a mass of tentacles reached 
out of the murky water and gripped him 
on every side, making him powerless to use 
his knife for defense. * McCray telephoned 
the situation to the surface and with a 
crowbar he tried to battle the octopus 
while his assistants aloft tried to haul him 
to the surface. Foot by foot the diver 
fought his way upward and when he was 
finally pulled out onto the wrecking scow, 
he was all but exhausted. The devil fish 
got away and McCray assured his friends 
that he hoped he would never meet the 
thing again or any other just like him. 


Oh, You Red Heads! 


The chaps whose red hair and big ears have 
made them uncomfortable and caused many fights 
in school are beginning to feel better about things 
in general since Lieutenant Commander Condon 
of the Nava! Militia has announced that fellows 
with these natural advantages make the best wire- 
less operators having sharp ears and quick 
intelligence, 


Your Dog's Intelligence. 


Your dog is only outranked in intelli- 
gence by one other animal, the chimpanzee, 
according to Dr. Hornaday, who says that 
the big ape is the most intelligent beast 
that lives and that the dog, the Indian 
elephant and the orang-outang are all 
about equal for second choice. 


Perhaps He Cleaned His Teeth! 


“All horses between thirty and thirty- 
five years of age lose all their teeth, and 
a toothless horse must die,” said Profes- 
sor Osborne in commenting on the. age 
of Clover, the fifty-one-year-old horse to 
which hundreds of people and several 
institutions offered a home when his 
owner announced he could no. longer 
provide for the faithful old animal. 
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Painting by Douglas Duer 


IR sacred law from east to west, 
Our banner bright shall wave, 
No base design shall flourish here 
Against the land we all revere, 
Whose men are strong and brave. 
Hold steady, then, our Flag shall stand 
For Law and Order on the land, 
In Freedom’s name our Flag shall stand 
For Law and Order on the land! 


For Law and Order 


Our banner at the mizzengaff, 
Proclaims the ship a-far, 

And where it gleams across the sea, 
Its every stripe cries “‘Liberty’’, 

And “Justice”’ every star. 

Stand by, my lads, true Liberty 

Is Law and Order on the sea, 

Yeo-ho! Heave-ho! Our Flag shall be 
For Law and Order on the sea! 


Come! Scouts by land and Scouts by sea, 
For Law and Order stand, 
For God and ‘Country, Brotherhood, 
As loyal hearts have ever stood 
Jn this our glorious land. 
Stand up! stand up! Good Scouts shall be 
Crusaders all for Liberty; 
Stand up! stand up! Our pledge declare 
For Law and Order everywhere! 

By James A. Wilder. 








The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





NDIGNANTLY silent, they proceeded dor- 
mitoryward—Bully Orr (spectacled and 
mild), Spudlets Howe (as distinguished 
from Spud Howe, of ’23) and Fatty-Red 





By Lovell Coombs 
Illustrated by Wm C. McNulty 


ireless "Phone 


business” the two conspirators-in-chief 
were sure they had entirely misled certain 
passing sophomores. A few moments later they 
were mounting the gymnasium steps with Mr. 
Hal Bickford and armfuls: of packages. 


“stage 





Riley. Bully Orr’s cheeks still bore some of the 
smudge acquired while rolling a pea up the 
chapel walk with his nose. Spudlets Howe car- 
ried his shoes in his hands, and stepped tenderly 
on the gravel—payment for unsuccessful debate 
with the statue of Daniel Webster concerning 
the “Ifness of What.” Fatty-Red lagged inter- 
mittently to caress a shin barked while perform- 
ing as a crow from me topmost branches of a 
maple. 

But it was not this sills of dignity at the 
altar of Higher Learning that had brought 
moody silence. All three were true sons of 
Willton, and recognized the ancient rights of 
sophomores, and that tribulation is good for the 
soul of a freshman. The cause for gloom lay 
deeper. 

An edict had gone forth that the lower class 
would not be permitted about the gymnasium 
steps the following afternoon, to hear the tele- 
graphed reports of the annual ball game with 
the Ancient Enemy, Tafts. 

Stubbing a stockinged toe, Spudlets Howe ex- 
ploded. 

“Tt’s a low trick!” 

“It's a rotten low trick,” adjectived Fatty-Red, 
by right of his flaming hair. 

Then Benning, president of the persecuting 








On the top step they halted. The door was 
closed, locked. On its broad panel was a note. 

“The Sophomores (they read) beg to thank 
the Freshmen for their kind thoughtfulness. 
Accepting the suggestion in the generous spirit 
in which it was made, the Sophomores have 
themselves arranged to receive wireless ‘phone 
reports of the ball game with Tafts. In conse- 
quence, the Freshmen may consider themselves 
relieved of any further trouble in the matter. 
In fact, as previously made known, any Fresh- 
man caught within a hundred yards of the gym 
during the progress of the game will be ducked 
in the fountain.” 

“If I knew—If I only knew who—” 
Fatty-Red. 

“T know what I’d do!” barked Bully Orr. “I'd 
skin him alive. And I'd rub him with salt! 
I’d——” 

“Then you'll spank him on the wrist.” 

It was Benning, and an expansive smile. 

Fatty-Red exploded. “Who did you bribe? 
What did it cost you? I'll bet you played the 
spy-sneak yourself in our dorm! And _ that’s 
against all the rules of the game! You'll stoop 
to anything, you fellows!” 

The volley but widened the maddening grin. 


choked 








year, ran down the library steps, and Bully Orr 


burst all bounds of precedent, personal and col- Il 


legiate, 

“Look here, Benning! 
steps tomorrow is rubbing it in! 
before! It’s unfair!” 

“It’s rotten unfair!” Under stress of indignation Fatty- 
Red placed a sacrilegious foot on the grass. 

Having promptly corrected the offending member with 
the toe of his own, President Benning frowned, con- 
sidered, and deigned a reply. 

“You fellows of ’25 are a bunch of lemons—the lemonest 
lemons ever shaken unripe from the trees of lower learn- 
ing. You haven’t shown a thing all term. At your elec- 
tion, and the cannon, you proved a bunch of quitters. You 
were beaten to death at football, and basketball, and 


This barring us from the gym 
It has never been done 


hockey. You’re not much better at baseball.” 

“But hang it all, look at the size of our class! That’s 
the only reason! I deny we are quitters! You fellows 
simply outnumber us two to one! That’s all,” flared 
Fatty-Red. 


“When we captured your president, was that a case of 
numbers ?—six against two hundred? It was brains, my 
red-headed child! Brains and ‘get-there!’ No! Get busy 
and show us something, and prove your right to 
live !” 

And having restored discipline by causing the three 
insurrectionists to “flap their wings and crow,” first indi- 
vidually, then in chorus, the unchallengeable exponent of 
Divine Right passed on. 


lf was at the door of Old South that Bully Orr emitted 
the first whoop of inspiration. Glancing quickly about, 
to make sure that no passing enemy had noted the symp- 
tom, he led the way upward three jumps per flight, and 
behind the closed door of the room explained. 

“You know, Fat and Spud, these telegraph press re- 
ports of the game come only by half-innings. And often 
they are delayed. Well, what about us freshmen getting 
the game play by play, right from the field, by wireless?” 

Fatty-Red whooped, then questioned., “None of our 
fellows are good enough at it. And I don’t think any of 
the wireless bugs down town are. They are mostly kids.” 

“There is a new chap in town who is putting up a 
wireless ’phone station. I met him at church last Sunday. 
He had a station at Hartford. He knew every other bug 
in the country. I'll bet he could fix it up for us, so we 
could get the game by wireless ’phone right from Tafts 
Field.” 

Spudlets Howe hauled Bully Orr to his feet. 

“Lead us to him!” he demanded. 

“T’ll contribute every dime I’ve got ’till Christmas,” 
promised Fatty-Red excitedly. “We'll do it; and we'll 
barricade ourselves—the whole class—here in Old South, 
and refuse to let a soph stick his nose in the door. We'll 
let ’em enjoy hearing us root! Oh boy! Come on; let’s 
find this fellow toot-sweet!” 

“The telephone will be quickest. We'll run down to 
Sam’s. It'll be safer talking from there.” 

Five minutes later at the Freshman Shop, Bully Orr 


1922 


‘uth the microphone in his hand Bicky sat listening and smiling 


talked rapidly into the telephone, and Spudlets and Fatty- 
Red listened anxiously. 

Anxiety ended in a jubilant shout. 

“Yes,” confirmed Bully, hanging up the receiver, “he 
said he’d be delighted. And he is quite sure he can ar- 
range matters for us at Tafts. He has a wireless friend 
there with whom he has carried on ’phone tests.” 

That evening a freshman council of war filled Bully 
Orr’s room and overflowed the corridor. The coup was 
explained, and clamorously approved; and Mr. Hal Bick- 
ford was introduced as the angel who had come to help 
them in their extremity. The call to “turn on the thanks” 
having been responded to until the windows rattled, Bully 
produced a telegram. It was from Mr. Hal Bickford’s 
wireless friend at Tafts, and read: 

“Sure thing, O. M. Delighted. Arranged to erect aerial 
on grandstand, and given a seat in the press box. Look 
for test call 12:30, around 250 mctres. 

“ASHLEY.” 

“We have struck one difficulty,” Bully Orr continued. 
“As this will call for daylight transmission, and probably 
with the sun shining, we must put up as effective an aerial 
as possible. The only roof available is the gym roof; 
between the flag-pole and the cupola. We had hoped to 
work it here at Old South; but the chimneys, the only 
supports suitable, are too close together. 

“But the gym will be just the place. And, another most 
desirable feature, gentlemen—it will rub it in all the 
harder on the sophs: we, inside, getting every play, they, 
outside on the steps, about ten miles behind with their 
antiquated telegraph service! 

“This will mean, of course, that we must take posses- 
sion of the gym right after breakfast tomorrow morning, 
and barricade ourselves in for all day, or until after the 
game. So you'll all have to take some grub with you for 
dinner. And, of course, the whole thing must be kept 
absolutely quiet. 

“No!” heading off a roof-raising yell. “Not another 
chirp. Just beat it, gentlemen, and keep quiet. Don’t 
even go round with your chests out too far. Save your 
gloating for tomorrow.” 


ETURNING from an unusually early breakfast, Bully 
Orr and Fatty-Red Riley at the gate encountered an 
entire stranger—as it seemed. The stranger’s car con- 
tained numerous bundles and packages, topped by what 
appeared to be an auto tire snugly wrapped in paper. 

The unknown addressed the freshmen. “Did they know 
one, J. Conkling Howe, of ’25?” 

“Spudlets Howe? They did. They had seen him but a 
few minutes before heading for the gymnasium. Un- 
doubtedly he would be found there.” 

“But, hold! Perhaps J. Spudlets was in receipt of 
‘eats’ from his fond parents! Or from his sister at Vassar, 
judging by the apparent weight of the packages! They 
would accompany the stranger.” 

With which piece of carefully devised and lightsome 


“Soft-pedal, Fatty, soft-pedal! You'll bring on 
a stroke -of apoplexy. That would be sad in the 
case of one so young—and green. A _ casual 
observer could not tell now where your hair leaves off 
and your Adonis-like features begin.” 

With their ally and their bundles, Fatty-Red and Bully 
Orr retired in disorder. 

In the seclusion of Bully Orr’s room Hal Bickford ven- 
tured a question. 

“I suppose you have no idea who the sophs have got 
to put up their station?” 

Spudlets Howe here boiled into the room, and answered 
the question. - 

“Say, boys! The sophs have got onto our idea, and are 
bringing a chap over from Randall to do the same thing! 
If I knew who gave us away I'd eat him alive! It’s the—” 

Bully Orr interrupted. “Do you mean, Mr. Bickford, 
that we might be able yet to do something?” 

The amateur wireless expert was smiling as at a sudden 
idea. He stepped out into the hallway, cast a glance up 
and down its length, and reentered the room chuckling. 

“Boys, I think we can do your friends the sophs yet. 
I know this chap from Randall. Brown is his name. He 
has a good station, but has not been in the game very 
long. I think we can fool him.” 

He was assailed with “Hows?” 

“Over this short distance—between here and the gym— 
an inside aerial will do as well as one outside. I'll string 
my aerial out in the corridor, and hook up in here. Before 
my friend Ashley at Tafts is ready to test, I'll start calling 
the gym, pretending I’m Tafts. Brown will be certain to 
hear me. I’ll get him to tune for us where he will be sure 
not to hear Ashley. Then, when we are all set, we will 
give the sophs a fake story of the game. And we’ll make 
it a game that will stand their hair on end through every 
inning. How about it?” 


PrATTY-RED threw himself at their ally, and clasped 
him to his breast. Bully Orr almost wept, rendered 
the wireless man’s key hand temporarily useless, and de- 
parted on the bound with the joyful tidings. 

When the first throes of reactionary delight had passed, 
Spudlets Howe was seized with doubt. 

“But how about the man at Tafts?” he questioned. 
“When he can’t raise us he will telegraph, won’t he?” 

“Very likely. But he will telegraph Bully Orr, not one 
of the sophs. And Bully can reply saying our arrange- 
ments have broken down. Which would be entirely 
correct.” 

Here Bully returned, with a noisily-revived mob of fel- 
low freshmen. Aided by many jubilantly willing hands 
Hal Bickford proceeded to unpack his apparatus. Some 
time before noon the instruments had been arranged and 
connected on the study. table. 

“Brown must be about ready, too,” announced Spudlets 
Howe from the window-seat. “The sophs have finished 
with the aerial, and are coming down from the gym roof.” 

A switch clicked, a lamp lit up and hummed, and Bick- 
ford placed the ’phones on his ears and picked up the 
microphone. 
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“Hello !—Hello!—Hello!” he called. “Will-ton!—Will- 
ton!—Will-ton! Tafts calling!—Tafts calling!” 

As he began the second call a hand gave a quick turn to 
a condenser knob, and the operator broke into a smile. 
“Got him,” he announced, covering the transmitter. 

The crowding freshmen hugged one another ecstatically, 
then softly but none the less triumphantly barked the 
“silent” cheer. 

“Says he gets me great,’ laughed Bickford, his hand 
again over the transmitter. “Says he can hear the noise 
of the crowd here!” 

It cost the chief conspirators considerable argument to 
convince the freshman body as a whole that their part in 
the plot must be played on the campus, in the role of the 
outcasts, disgruntled and indignant at not being permitted 
to approach the gym steps. All wished to remain at the 
scene of operations in Bully Orr’s room, 

Fatty-Red’s oratory won, however; and at 1:30, with 
Spudlets Howe, Fatty-R. gazed down, chuckling, across 
the green, where boiled a throng of sophomores and 
upper-classmen about the gym steps—the “boiling” due 
to the energetic rushes of a mob of “indignant” freshmen. 
At the table behind the two at the window, Bully Orr, in a 
state of suppressed excitement, gave the final touches to 
a sheaf of manuscript—the carefully designed “game.” 
With the microphone in his hand, Bicky (as by now 
formally adopted into freshmen fellowship) sat listening, 
and smiling. 

“Yes,” he replied to a question from the unseen speaker, 
“I can see every move. Your fellows are warming up on 
the infield.” 

Fatty-Red wheeled abruptly from the window. 

“Say, fellows, we’re slow! We have forgotten a line of 
pepper for Benning’s special benefit. Let us fill in with 
that until it’s time to start the game. Let's see! What'’ll 
it be first? Come on, Spuddy, you love him.” 

“Something about his brother ?” 

“That’s the idea. And his cousin. Dick and Bingo are 
good fellows, but they shouldn’t own such a relative. I 
have it. Ask their operator, Bicky, ‘Who is that bow-legged 
sawed-off on first?’ (Benning’s brother.) Say, ‘He’s 
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Momentary reaction held the crowd stunned, then with 
a mighty roar of joy it broke 


Looks as 


muffing every other ball that comes his way. 
though he had stage fright.’” 


ELIBERATELY the operator repeated the message. 
He listened a moment, then placed his hand over the 
transmitter mouthpiece. 

“He says, ‘Pull another one. That’s Bingo Benning, the 
coolest man in the squad. Those bow legs can do their 
little hundred in ten flat, and are good for an extra base 
every time they’re up.’” 

Fatty-Red made a face and scratched his head. 
awful lie. But that’s coming back at us some.” 

Spudlets Howe essayed a quip. 

“Ask him if that red-headed (apologies to you, Fat)— 
if that red-headed, long-haired bean-pole in the outfield 
is the Willton jinx. Say, ‘If his hands were as big as his 
feet we wouldn’t need a fence along the back-field.” Ask 
‘does he carry something to pry his feet loose after he’s 
been standing for a minute.’ That'll stir him up—his 
cousin.” 

The smiling operator repeated the message, listened, 
and reported: 

“You'll think his hands are bigger than his feet when 
you see him pullmg down the high ones. He never misses 
em.” 

“Score Nothing-Nothing,” observed Fatty-Red. “Bull, 
you're up.” 

Bully Orr, who had been thinking deeply, leaned over 
the table with confidence. “Say this: ‘Gee! Who is the 
stunning girl—tall, slight, jet black hair—wearing your 
colours? She’s holding a regular reception down in one 
of the front boxes. Half the fussers in college are there. 
Wish I was there myself. A big fat fair-haired chap 
seems to have the inside track.’ That’s Benning’s girl, 
and the big chap is Tow Johnson, who’s trying to cut 
Benning out.” 

Spudlets Howe came out of a spasm of chuckling with 
on inspiration. 

“Keep right cn, Bicky, with this: ‘There’s some kind of 
a scrap over at the Willton bench. ... Say, it’s a fight 
between our mascot and yours! (Benning’s bull pup.) 
Now they are out right in the middle of the diamond! Tear- 
ing into one another like mad! Everybody on their feet, 
yelling! . . . Wow! MHurroo! Ours has yours by the 
neck, shaking the life out of him! Hurrah! We win! 
Your mutt is beating it for the gate, howling at every 
jump! Ours after him!’ 

“There! If that doesn’t get his goat—stealing his girl, 
then licking his dog!” 

Before Bickford had announced the effect of this 
delectable shot, Bully Orr, glancing at his watch, dis- 
covered that they had passed the scheduled playing time. 


“An 


“Break right in and start it,” said Fatty-Red. ‘That'll 
look good. Give ’em the batteries.” 
“Batteries !—Batteries!” intoned the operator. “For 


Willton—Benning and Baxter. For Tafts—Winans and 


Healey. Batter up!” 


py CRRORD gave a final touch to a rheostat here, a 
condenser there, Bully Orr turned to his manuscript, 
and Spudlets and Fatty-Red took up a position in the win- 
dow. Across the campus an expectant silence had fallen. 

“The greatest game in history is on, gentlemen,” gurgled 
Fatty-Red, rubbing his hands, Bully Orr cleared his 
throat. 

“Tyler up!” 

“Tyler up,” repeated Bickford into the transmitter. 

“Tyler singles on first ball pitched.” 

Deliberately Bickford repeated. 

Faintly across the green floated a megaphoned voice: 
‘Tyler—singles—on—first ball—pitched! Wireless—work- 
ing—beautifully !” 

As a roar of delight went up, Fatty-Red and Spudlets 
threw themselves into one another’s arms, and Bully Orr 
darted from the table and hugged both. With whetted 
appetite Bully returned to the manuscript. 

“On Cameron’s muff Finlay’s safe on first, Tyler going 
to second.” 

3ickford repeated. 

Again in jubilant embrace the three watched. In an 
upper window of the gym they saw the megaphone appear. 
The message was repeated, word for word, and from the 
throng below rose a further delighted shout. 

Back at the table, Bully resumed: 

“On a hit-and-run play Quigg laid down a beautiful 
bunt, and beat it to first by a scant foot. Bases full, none 
out.” 

The roar following the announcement of this “play” was 
prolonged several minutes. “We've got ’em going! We've 
got ’em going!” sang the triumphant chorus. And un- 
observed in the window of Old South the three authors of 
the unfounded turmoil hung on one another’s necks, laugh- 
ing helplessly. 

“Well, sorry gentlemen,” observed Bully Orr, wiping 
the tears from his eyes and turning once more to the 
table, “but business is business. Ready, Bick?” 

“Fitzgerald strikes out.” 
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Across the 7 = 
campus 
lence fell, 
and the 
megaphone 
barked _ the 
tidings. 
There was 
a growling 
murmur. 

“Duffield 
strikes out,” 
c ontinued 
Bully. 

Bickford 
repeated ; 
again the 
brief wait, 
the hollow 
shout — and 
a deeper 
murmur, 

“Ridgway 
strikes out,” 
concluded 
Bully relent- |= 
lessly. “No 
runs.” 

Gloomily 
the mega- 
phone re- 
peated, and 
from the 
the throng below floated over a long-drawn groan. 

During the interval in the inning the three perpetrators 
saved themselves bursting by the performance of a silent 
but nevertheless wild Indian war-dance of delight. Then 
Bully returned to the manuscript. 

“First inning, Tafts half,” he read. 
Matthews gets a two-bagger.” 
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“Willton wins, 16-15!” 


“Matthews up— 


HE arinouncement at the gymnasium was followed by 
silence. 

“Adair singles, Matthews going to third. .. . Matthews 
scores. It was on Baker’s hot liner to Duffield. Duffield 
couldn’t hold, and Baker was safe at first. Adair reached 
third on Duffield’s throw to get Baker.” 

And continuing, before the news of calamity had 
reached the crowd, Bully read and Bickford repeated: 
“Baker stole second on first ball pitched. Adair held at 
third. . . . Delaney doubles to right, scoring Adair and 
Baker. Three runs, none out.” 

The megaphone began the tale of disaster as the three 
authors again locked arms at the window. A dead silence 
fell, then there rose such a chorus of groans that the 
perpetrators momentarily suffered qualms of conscience. 
Grimly, however, Bully Orr returned to his task. 

“Cameron doubles, scoring Delaney. . . . Livingstone 
singles, . .. Cameron scores on Winans’ single.” 

So overwhelmed was the throng at the gymnasium by 
this additional blow that when the inning was then abrupt- 
ly concluded by a “strike-out,” and a “spectacular double 
play, short to third,” there was but the faintest attempt 
at a cheer. 

“Now for a little reviver,’ remarked Bully. 
inning, Willton half: Van Riper walks.” 

A single hurrah was the response. 

“Baxter drives the ball over left-field fence for a home- 
run, scoring Van Riper ahead of him.” 


“Second 


HEN the megaphone hurriedly announced this 

“play” there was a moment’s doubting silence, then 
a wild yell, and in a moment the crowd was as hopefully 
noisy as it had before been gloomily silent. “We've got 
’em going! We’ve got ’em going!” they sang. 

“You’re mistaken, gentlemen. You only think you 
have,” commented Bully; and to Bickford: “Benning out, 
Matthews unassisted. . . .Tyler out stealing second... . 
Finlayson pops to Bryant.” 

And again rose heartrending groans. 

The opening of the inning for Tafts once more swung 
the pendulum. 

“Healey fouls to Baxter. . . . Matthews strikes out.” 

Joyous clamour resumed. 

“Adair walks,” dictated Bully. 
Delaney walks. Bases full.” 

“Take him out! Take him out!” wailed the throng. 
“Take him out!” 

“Cameron walks, forcing in—” Abruptly Bully paused, 
Bickford repeated and paused, the megaphone, accepting 
apparent fate, gave out the completed play, to groans— 
and Bully, holding his shaking sides, amended: 

“Umpire calls it a foul. . . . Cameron strikes out. No 
runs.” 

And once again the crowd roared joy. 

With a locomotive and a boastful song it addressed 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FEW miles outside Washington, D. C., is a gov- 
ernment reservation called Rock Creek Park. It 
is rough and wild and in some places lonesome. 
Many people frequent the foot lanes and riding 

paths, but in the wilder spots of the interior few persons 
are to be found. 

One day a man, inclined to be tall, with 
reddish hair and a stubby mustache, walked 
quickly across an open space and paused 
under a tree. He examined the tree a mo- 
ment, as if making calculations, and then 
from his pocket took a coil of copper wire 
and threw it over one of the lower limbs. 
From a small kit bag he took out a contriv- 
ance which looked like a telephone and at- 
tached it to the copper wire. Then, by means 
of a large spike, he nailed the wire to the 
tree. : 

However, a park guard had been watching 
and at this point approached. 

“What do you mean?” said the policeman. 
“Get out of here and quit spoiling that tree.” 

The man with the reddish hair and stubby 
mustache, who had been stopped in his work, 
was one of the greatest electrical experts in 
the world—Major-General George O. Squier. 
He was using the limbs and leaves of the tree 
as radio antennae to talk over. A few miles 
away a party of radio engineers and govern- 
ment officials were waiting for him to call 
up. But hardly had he started on his experi- 
ment—the first of its kind in the history of 
the world—when some one told him he 
couldn’t; some one was there to stop him. 
But he disposed of the policeman—and actu- 
ally talked a distance of ten miles. 

Thus has it ever been in his life ; every time 
he has undertaken to do something there has 
been somebody to stop, to tell him he couldn't. 
When he was a boy on a farm forty miles 
from Detroit he was interested in things that no other 
person in the country was interested in. He was “crazy” 
about electricity, as they expressed it in Dryden; he 
wanted to know how the wheels went round. He wanted 
to go off to school—to West Point, but the neighbors told 
him it wasn’t worth while trying—that if he went to all 
the trouble of studying up and taking the examinations 
some one else with influence-would probably get it. 

“There are plenty of good jobs layin’ around loose,” 
they said. “Dryden's full of ’em. (It was all Dryden 
could do to scare up a couple of hundred population.) Get 
one and make some quick money.” 

But he could see past his nose. He stuck by his study- 
ing, took his examinations—and passed. 

“Whew !—four long, hard years in West Point,” they 
said. “You could earn a lot of money in that time.” 

Calmly he went ahead packing his trunk. 

“What if you flunk out and get sent home?” they asked. 

“Then I’ll go back and try again.” 

“Wouldn’t it be easier to stay here and take something 
sure?” 

“I expect it would,” he said, “but I want to be a soldier 
and learn about electricity—and that’s the only place where 
I can learn both.” 


HEY smiled and gave him six months to be back. 

Well, he isn’t back yet. When, a few years later, he 
did return on a visit they had the band out to 
meet him. The ones who decided to stay and take 
it easy are still there taking it easy—and when 
the United States Government wants to send 
some one to France to represent it in an Inter- 
national Conference on Electrical Communica- 
tion it sends the red-haired boy who went ahead 
packing his trunk. 

After a time he was graduated from West 
Point and was sent for duty to Fort McHenry, 
which is at Baltimore. People in his own home 
town were astonished at what they heard. Here 
was George settled down to a good job with the 
army, would never have to do any more worry- 
ing—and what do you think!—he was again 
going to school. It plumb beat all. Why in the 
world did a graduate of West Point want to go 
to school again when he already had a sheep- 
skin? It beat all get-out! Some people never 
seemed to know when they had enough of any- 
thing. 

It was true. By chance the army had sta- 
tioned him at Baltimore and immediately he took 
advantage of the opportunity to go to school at 
Johns Hopkins University and study advanced 
science. He was looking ahead; getting ready 
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tles depended on it. 
“braiding machines.” 


thread had to be woven. 


for something bigger than running a wheel-barrow—as so 
many of the boys he had grown up with were now doing. 
He knew where his nose was pointed. He was studying 
with some of the biggest teachers and scientists in 
America. ¢ 

After a while the army moved him on, but he had his 


risen high in the army; the government had now given 
him a laboratory and assistants to conduct all the ex- 
periments he wished. And then his mind went back to the 
telegraph wire idea. He was going to see what there 
was to it—and soon the world was astonished to hear of 
“multiplex telegraphy.” He had been able to send fifteen 

messages over the same wire at the same 











Major-General George O. Squier in his Washington Workshop 


foundation. Now he could go ahead by himself—and go 
ahead he did. You have heard of the cable to the 
Philippine Islands—he is the man who laid it; you have 
heard of “wired wireless’—he is the man who dis- 
covered it; you have heard of being able to talk by radio 
over an electric light wire—he is the man who announced 
it; during the war you heard of the United States Air 
Service—for two years he was the man at the head of it. 
And degrees! He is hung with them. He has them in 
front of his name and he has them behind his name. 
When you write it down and put in all the faney touches, 
this is what it looks like: 

Major-General George O. Squier, K.C.M.G., D.S.M., 
Ph.D., F.A.LE.E., A.IL.R.E., chief signal officer of the 
United States Army. 


OW we must go back a little in our story (for some 

reason or other we seem to be getting ahead of our- 
self). When he was a boy working on a farm in Michigan 
there was a telegraph line which went by his father’s place. 
As the boy worked he would look up at the telegraph wires 
and speculate about them. “If they can send one mes- 
sage over a wire, they ought to be able to send more than 
one,” he said. 

One of the neighbors heard him and the word got 
around. It was too silly for anything. The boy was 
“flighty’—that’s what he was. Time went by; he had 
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Invented “‘Wired Wireless’’ 


HEN people say that “it can’t be done,”” General Squier is inspired 
to do his best. — 
During the World War one of the “key problems” was the produc- 
tion of materials for the Signal Corps of the United States Army. Com- 
munication must be kept up; runners, messengers, carrier pigeons were 
not enough. Messages had to be sent by telephone and tele 
And the thing that held back communication was 
There was plenty of wire, plenty of rubber, 
plenty of cotton thread—but on the outside of the wire the insulating 
That was where the rub came in; there were 
not enough braiding machines in the United States to turn it out. And 
at the most critical period the allies decided that the United States must 
furnish the insulated wire for all the allied troops. 
braiding machine and working at top speed, we could turn out only one- 
twelfth of the amount needed. 
“Isn't there some other way of doing this?”’ asked General Squier. 
“No,” they said. ; 
He did not believe it. He strung a bare wire along the ground, under 
the Potomac River and began experiments of sending wireless waves 
along it—and invented “‘wired wireless.” 
It could be done. 


arp lige 
Give us more wire. 
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graph. Bat- 


Using every available 


time! Ten of them were telegraphic mes- 
sages and ten were telephonic. He became 
the inventor of a method of sending multiplex 
messages over a single wire. 

“T invented it while I was a soldier—and a 
good soldier does things for his country.” 

The incident was closed. That was all he 
said about it. He was now ready to go on 
with something else. 

The thing that he went on with was 
radio and the development of the Signal 
Corps. He now has the Signal Corps so well 
organized that today, should occasion arise, 
he could put a telephone receiver on Presi- 
dent Harding’s desk and the President could 
speak to the people of the United States as 
easily as to a committee in his reception room. 
It hasn’t been done yet, but the Signal Corps 
is ready. Possibly by the time this article is 
out the newspapers will have made it history. 

The General is trying to simplify radio, to 
help put it in every home. “It’s something 
for the people,” he says, and works half the 
night on an idea. One of the things he is 
trying to do away with is the homely and 
elaborate antenna over the house. In his 
office he has a contrivance about the size of 
a rolling pin—and this is all the equipment he 
needs for receiving messages. There are no 
wires outside. Wire is wrapped around and 
around the cylinder; inside is a battery, so 
that when hooked on to the radiator or to the 
water pipe, to get ground connection, the 
General can sit in his office and receive up to a distance 
of a hundred miles. You can take it fishing, or hiking, 
and it is all you need in the way of a receiving equipment. 





U* LIKE many who have grown successful and famous, 
General Squier has not forgotten his boyhood ; hasn’t 
forgotten the days on the farm when he looked up at the 
passing telegraph wires and. speculated—when there was 
no one to give hope or encouragement. 

“The success of radio is due to the boys of America 
more than to any other one factor,” said the General. 
“They have made it the big institution it is today. They 
discovered it before the general public did. Through the 
Signal Corps we have always given them help. After the 
first few discoveries in radio the big inventors passed on 
to something else. They thought they had exhausted its 
possibilities, or when they came up against a stump they 
gave up and turned back. But not the boys. They blasted. 
Many of the inventions and improvements which come 
into the patent office are from boys. And some day the 
whole thing may be revolutionized ; some boy will stumble 
on to some idea that will upset everything. Some boy 
may even discover a method to eliminate static. 

“The Signal Corps wants to encourage the boys. They 
have helped build up the Amateur Radio Reserve. 
Through their services we can relay a message almost 
anywhere in the United States. Twice a week through 
the broadcasting station of the Signal Corps we 
have been sending out radio helps and sugges- 
tions to boys. We want them to go ahead with 
radio—it belongs to them as much as to anybody. 
I want them to study it, to work with it—the 
boys of today will soon be the men of tomorrow 
who will carry it on. It takes a long time to 
become master of anything; you can’t win suc- 
cess by just wishing that something nice would 
happen. It takes preparation—you have to roll 
up your sleeves and go after it. From some- 
where among the boys who are now experiment- 
ing with wireless will come the electrical wizards 
of tomorrow. That is what the Signal Corps is 
interested in—helping the boys get a start, help- 
ing them to be the men of tomorrow who will 
carry on the work.” 

Now and then General Squier goes back to his 
old home at Dryden; back to the scenes of his 
boyhood. Four or five years ago he went back. 
Outside the little village was a forty-acre tract 
with an old mill pond, now full of frogs and tin 
cans. Long ago the mill had been turned over to 
the rats and was a mournful desolate place. The 
land was full of briars, stove legs, bed springs, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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It was good practice chasing cats and the dog mode 


a neat turn of it 


OU never can tell what a man is like by the clothes 
he wears. Sometimes the fellow with the most 
orderly brain wears the shabbiest hat to cover it. 
Now, there was Tom Grant. He was by far the 
brightest man in the senior class at high school; yet he 
would wear the shabbiest of shabby brown felt hats. 

Tom’s hat really was one that any college freshman 
would be proud to own. No washrag ever was wrung 
into so many twists and curves and wrinkles as Tom’s hat: 
no football ever received rougher treatment or gathered 
more mud; and probably no boy’s mother ever urged him 
to buy a new hat for himself so many times as Tom’s 
had urged him. Yet he clung to the discolored piece of 
shapeless felt as a coolie clings to his pigtail. 

Tom never boasted that his hat was stylish, but he did 
maintain that it served its purpose and, above all, was 
comfortable. Why spend money on another? This one 
was nicely “broken in”’—the words may be taken literally— 
and, “Mother, it can’t blow off!” So Tom had reasoned 
many times. 

Then his father took a hand in the urging. “Tom,” he 
said one afternoon in a voice Tom rarely heard, “that hat 
is a disgrace. I want you to buy a new one and throw 
the other away. You can stop at a hat store on the way 
to your aunt's this afternoon,” he added significantly, and 
Tom knew that the fight was lost. 

Mrs. Grant smiled in a kindly way and 
handed him a page of recipes that she had 
copied for her sister who lived across the 
river, on the other side of town. “There’s 
no hurry, Tom,” she said. “Get a hat you'll 
look nice in.” 

Determined to have the ordeal quickly 
over with, Tom stopped at the first hat 
store on the main business street. 

“You'll take a six and seven-eighths,” 
said the salesman, which was more than 
Tom could have said. “What style hat 
would you care for?” 

“Why,” replied Tom, “something like the 
one I’m wearing, I guess.” 

The salesman glanced once at Tom’s 
head and, turning hastily, reached for his 
handkerchief. “We—er—haven’t any just 
like that. Hats go out of style quickly, 
you know. But here—” And he rapidly 
placed half a dozen brown felt hats on the 
counter. 

“T’'ll take this one,” said Tom after a 
brief scrutiny, and, picking up the one he 
disliked least, put it on his head and went 
through the motions of looking in the mir- 
ror. “How much?” 

“Six dollars, and well worth it. That’s the 
latest style in creases and upturned brims.” 


“T'li wear it,” said Tom. “Will you throw this old one 
away for me?” 

“Glad to, glad to,” replied the salesman affably, and no 
doubt he was quite sincere. 

As soon as Tom was outside he creased the new hat to 
suit himself, turned the brim down in front, put it on and 
took it off perhaps a dozen times, and finally, feeling as 
ill at ease as if he were wearing his first pair of long 
trousers, set out toward the bridge. He felt somehow as 
if he had turned over a new, adventurous leaf of life, and 
he was not sure that it was for the best. The strange 
stiffness of the new felt made him feel uncomfortable, 
and, pull it as he would, he could not make it set right. 
For one thing, the hat was too high; the old one had fit 
him like a vacuum cap. 


E paused at the corner to let traffic pass. The next 

instant—swish!—a rush of wind carried the new hat 
out into the street. Before he could start after it a little 
black and white terrier on the other side of the street shot 
out of a doorway, intent on rescuing it from in front of 
the non-skid tires of a touring car. It was good practice 
chasing cats, and the dog made a neat turn of it. Seiz- 
ing the six-dollar felt in his sharp white teeth that had 
pulverized many a bone, he dodged away from the honk- 
ing automobile, sprang swiftly across the path of another, 
caused a fat man to draw up short on the sidewalk, and 
bolted into an alley. 

Tom followed him and found him chewing on a piece 
of bacon rind. The hat lay close by. It seemed the chase, 
not the game, had been the thing—and what dog wouldn't 
prefer bacon to felt? Tom snatched up the hat and ex- 
amined it before setting it on his head. The brim showed 
teeth-marks, and the ribbon had suffered somewhat from 
close proximity with the greasy rind. On the whole, the 
hat was still presentable, but Tom knew the salesman was 
right when he said that hats quickly go out of style. 

The wind was blowing a small gale when Tom reached 
the river, but for the present at least he had learned his 
lesson, and he held the. hat in his hand as he crossed the 
bridge. When he reached his Aunt Martha’s house at the 
top of the hill he gave her the recipes and soon became 
absorbed in the mysteries of his uncle’s photographic dark 
room, which had been the main object of his visit. 

Aunt Martha was at the telephone when he came up- 
stairs to take his leave two hours later. “Yes,” she was 
saying, “I think I'll try it to-morrow, Tom? Yes, a new 
hat, and it looks well on him, too.” 

Tom had always pitied his aunt’s near-sightedness, but 
he said nothing about it now. 

The shadows were lengthening when he started down 
the long hill toward the bridge. He had climbed the 
abrupt up-slope to the near end and was idly looking ahead 
at the teams and motor trucks bumping along over the 
structure, when he heard a sudden distant clanging at the 
top of the hill behind him. The next instant he stopped 
and turned as the high-pitched, awe-inspiring wail of a 
siren reached his ears. 

“By golly, fire!” he exclaimed. 

In a moment the slanting rays of the sun glinted on the 
polished nickel of the huge fire engine as it turned a cor- 
ner and started straight down the broad incline toward 
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Then—a jarring roar, a hiss of steam, a ningled crash of metal and loose boards, and the 
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the bridge, bell clanging furiously, motor roaring like a 
giant blast-furnace, and siren shrieking like a thousand 
devils. He could see little groups of people standing on 
the sidewaiks, watching; he could see automobiles and 
trucks pull to one side of the street and stop. Then round 
the corner flashed the bright’ red of the unwieldy hook- 
and-ladder, and the next moment the roaring of it blended 
harshly with that of the engine. It was a thrilling sight, 
and Tom stood fascinated at the end of the bridge and 
watched. A second engine had turned the corner and was 
coming full tilt half a block behind the hook-and-ladder. 

“Straight over the bridge!” someone shouted. 

He turned and then felt the blood run cold round his 
heart. A dozen feet out on the bridge and in the very 
middle of it a huckster with a loaded wagon was making 
frantic but vain efforts to turn his horse. A new upraised 
plank held the right front wheel. 

Tom sprang forward and then stopped. One swift 
glance over his shoulder showed the first engine scarcely 
a block away and coming at top speed. Couldn't the driver 
see that the wagon was stuck? Before Tom’s mind 
flashed a horrible picture. The engine would strike the 
back of the heavily laden wagon, swerve and crash throug’ 
the light iron railing and go hissing into the water! The 
wagon would collapse; the crates of vegetables would fly 
in all directions! Then the lumbering hook-and-ladder, 
followed by the second engine, would come joliing and 
roaring, strike a crate— 


T= picture was too vivid. With a cry that was part sob 
he threw himself forward; but just as he reached the 
end of the wagon the huckster brought the heavy butt of 
his whip down on the back of the straining horse, and the 
wagon lifted and moved forward with a powerful jerk. 
Tom had a glimpse of a clear pathway the length of the 
bridge and then sprang back with a sharp cry as a big 
crate of turnips slipped off and landed crosswise almost in 
the middle of the structure. 

In ancther quick backward glance he saw the top part 
of the engine grinding up the short approach, and the 
thought flashed into his mind that the driver had not seen 
the crate fall. Both the other pieces of apparatus were 
out of sight below the rise, but the air shook with the 
shrieking sirens, the clanging bells, the jarring bump of 
wheels and the fierce roar of the motors. Just what might 
happen if the leading engine struck the heavy crate Tom 
did not know, but again that horrible picture flashed in 
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front of his eyes, and almost before he knew what he was 
doing he had leaped out and grasped one end of the crate. 

It was too heavy. He could not drag it over the rough 
planks. Someone on the other side of the bridge was 
shouting and waving his arms furiously. The air seemed 
burdened with harsh, unearthly shrieks and poundings. 
Odd little white lights seemed to flash in front of his eyes 
as he stepped round to the other end of the crate and 
began to lift. It came up easier than he had thought and 
went right on over, and at the same instant the engine 
shot into full view and like a great glistening monster 
struck the first planks. It was coming straight at him! 
Another heave and the crate rose and went over again. 
Still it was in the path of the clanging, roaring engine. 
The right wheel would strike it and— 

Heave! Up and over! Tom felt the cool wind on 
his throbbing temples. The engine swerved slightly, but 
it was not enough, Once more would do it. Heave! Up 
and over! He threw himself headlong with the crate; but 
even as he did so he managed to get a grip on a corner 
of it and give one last heart-breaking pull that brought 
it round parallel with the roadway. 

Then—a jarring roar, a hiss of steam, a mingled crash 
of metal and loose boards, and the speeding engine was 
well on its way across the bridge. Tom jumped to his feet, 
pulled the crate up and over once more and grasped the 
iron railing as the hook-and-ladder jarred past. A few 
moments later the second engine flew by him, and behind 
it came two pieces of hose apparatus. But even after the 
traffic on the bridge had started Tom remained with his 
eyes fixed on the railing opposite. One whole section had 
been torn away! 

“Young fellow,” said a voice at his ear, “I’d like to 
shake your hand! I don’t believe you realize what you 
did, by George!” 


ill- 
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Tom turned and faced the man. “It was pretty close, 
wasn’t it?” he said, and to his astonishment his voice was 
husky and tremulous. 

“T’ve been overseas,” said someone else, “but I never 
saw anything more thrilling than that. Why, the right 





I hope you got something stylish, Tom 


wheel of the first engine missed the crate by less than an 
inch! If it had ever struck it—blooey! Bad enough as it 
was; look at that railing!” 

In less than a minute a good-sized crowd had gathered, 
and amid the excitement Tom began to feel quite like him- 
self again. An inquisitive young fellow with a sharp nose 
and bone-rimmed spectacles insisted on learning his name, 


true! Hurriedly taking off the ear phones, he rushed to 


Avenue, New York City. He is fifteen years old, the telephone to call his friend to tell him the good news. 


and, of course, is a scout—a member of Troop 404. 


From that time Bill thought wireless while he was awake 


His whole name is William Bolger, but just Bill and dreamed it while he was asleep. Here at last was a 


seems to fit him much better. Up to a year ago—perhaps 
a year and a half—Bill was not particularly interested in 
anything that might lead to a career later on. He played 
all the games regular fellows always play and he was in- 
terested in music, too—learned the saxophone. 

Then one day a big thing happened! Bill went to see a 
friend who had installed a wireless telephone in his room. 
At that time wireless telephones were not as common as 
they are today and the chances were that any boy who 
had one was not interested only in re- 


ceiving music and speeches but was 
tH 


actually a student of radio. Right i 
then and there Bill’s real life began. 

He always had been somewhat inter- 

ested in electricity, as every fellow 

has been. He had had toy motors 

which had been interesting as play- 

things, but somehow were lacking in t 
anything that made them worth while , 

to a boy whose chief characteristic / Sis 
seemed to be the desire to progress— 
to get somewhere. The wireless tele- 
phone was something real, and in it 
Bill saw great possibilities for the boy 
who might be lucky enough to have 
one. All day he sat at the instrument 
in his friend’s house listening fasci- 
nated to the unintelligible code and to 
the music which every once in a while 
ne succeeded in picking up. What fun 
it would be if he could have sucha re- 
ceiving set; if only he could sit in his 
room and listen to music and speeches 
thrown out into limitless space from 
distant points. Why, he could even 
learn the code! That day Bill decided 
that he was going to have a radio set of his own even if 
he had to make it himself. 

Luckily enough, the following day he found plans in a 
magazine of how to make the apparatus. What more need 
be said! For many days, in every spare moment that he 
had, Bill worked at making his set. Unable at that time 
to obtain permission to put an aerial on the roof of his 
house, he procured a window screen of copper wire, two 
feet wide and four feet long, which he hung on the wall 
of his room. He was not sure that it would work as an 
aerial, but he thought it would be worth trying, anyway. 

The great day arrived when the set was to be tested. 
sill sat at his radio table with the ear phones adjusted to 
his head, threw on the switch, turned the dials and waited. 
\lmost immediately he received a message in international 
code shortly followed by another, then he received music 
and heard someone talking. Oh! it seemed too good to be 
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pastime that 
would lead 
to something. 





He spent all 

his spare 

money on 

buying new ooo 
parts. He ee 


read eagerly 























Bill, otherwise known 

as Scout William Bol- 

ger, Troop 404, New 
York City 


everything he could find that was written on the subject 
of wireless and soon he became proficient enough in the 
code to be able to understand the messages he received, 
provided they were not sent‘too rapidly. 

This first outfit, however, satisfied Bill for only a little 
while. He wanted something better; a set more efficient, 
so he buckled down to work and made one. The results 
that Bill obtained by means of this new apparatus were 
so fine, the messages so loud and clear, that an official of 
a large company that manufactures dictaphones, hearing of 
Bill’s ability as a radio man and his skill in tuning his in- 
strument so that it picked up messages that the average 
amateur was unable to catch, offered him a position in his 
company, assembling apparatus. Bill accepted the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about electricity. Fortunately, it was 
summer time, so that the acceptance of the offer did not 
involve leaving school. In a very little while he became 


and finally Tom laughed and gave it to him. Then as he 
was about to start for home he suddenly realized that he 
did not have his hat.” 

“Anyone see my hat?” he asked. 

“Here it is, mister,” replied a small boy who had been 
waiting only for the opportunity to say so. 

There it was indeed, but what a hat! 

The lad grinned as he handed it to Tom. “First the 
ingine went over it, then the hooksie, then the other ingine, 
and then the two hose carts. Some hat!” 

Tom smocthed it out as best he could. To say that it 
looked worse than the one he had discarded would be to 
take an unwarranted liberty; there were fine points of 
comparison, and both hats would have to lie side by side 
in front of an impartial judge. But certainly it was bad 
enough, even if the judge should decide against it. Tom 
frowned. What would his mother say? He had no money 
for a new hat. What would his father—oh, well, he might 
as well go home, It wasn’t his fault. 

He put the hat on his head and set out across the bridge. 
The fire apparatus was still clanging and roaring some- 
where in the distance. Tom smiled. Let them clang and 
roar! The wind blew in short gusts downstream, and the 
coolness of it felt good. Near the other shore he began to 
whistle. And then without any warning—swish!—and the 
six-dollar hat went sailing over the railing into the water. 

“Bye, bye,” cried Tom, and laughed aloud. “I hope you 
drown, darn you!” 

Then he checked himself suddenly. He still had half a 
mile to go through the business section of the city, and a 
wet hat was better than none. He noticed with satisfac- 
tion that it had landed on its. brim and was floating evenly. 
Besides, there were boats on the river. 

Running down the embankment, he followed the unfor- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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as proficient as his fellow-workers, who were many years 

his seniors. He made good use of his time and was so 

successful that he had plenty of opportunity to experiment 

a little, obtaining knowledge that was very valuabie to him 
later. The experience gave him 
confidence in his own ability 
and a desire, having learned 
so much, to learn more. 


As soon as he had time 

4 again, Bill added to his set in 
. order to increase its range and 
%: efficiency, and soon was listen- 


. ing in on Pittsburgh and Ar- 
ai lington. Many of Bill’s friends 
¥ : 3 
came to listen to the music and 
speeches that he received, and 
naturally they all wanted sets, 





, too. This started Bill think- 
ing. If he had succeeded so 
well in making sets for him- 
self, why should he not make 

= Q sets for his friends? Perhaps 


go into the business of manu- 
facturing receiving outfits. 

; The chief problem that con- 
fronted him was how to get enough money to start such a 
business. Many parts would have to be purchased and 
they were expensive. How could he get enough money? 
That was the question. It never entered his head that be- 
cause he didn’t have it he couldn’t get it. He isn’t that 
kind of a boy. tHe considered this question for a long 
time. At last he hit upon an idea. Without a word to 
anyone he went to a garage and, after talking with the 
proprietor, arranged to rent a car the following day, to be 
paid for at so much an hour. 

Bright and early next morning Bill, with another boy, 
appeared at the garage, carrying a wireless telephone 
receiving set. They installed it in the automobile. Climb- 
ing in, they directed the chauffeur to drive to Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street, just outside the public library. As the 
car drew up to the curb, a small crowd collected to see 
what was going to happen. Placing the set so that it 
would be visible to people on the sidewalk, Bill started 
tuning in for whatever might be in the air. A lively in- 
terest was evinced in the proceedings, particularly when 
music was received from a nearby broadcasting station. 

When Bill felt that he had aroused sufficient enthusiasm 
he told the crowd that he would: take orders for wireless 
sets, construct them himself, and install them.. Business 
was good. Ina very short time he had taken enough orders 
to keep him busy for many days. The price he charged, 
while not high, was sufficient to allow him a good margin 
of profit. 

Bill and his friends worked hard winding coils, assem- 
bling parts, and delivering apparatus to the purchasers. 
They installed the sets as promised, making sure that they 
(Continued on page 55) 
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CHAPTER I 


NE hot July morning, as the north- 

bound train pulled out of the 

Union Station at Utica, N. Y., it 

carried a young fellow clad in 
khaki knickerbockers and roughing cos- 
tume. 

Jim Harvey had just finished high schoo! 
and was off on his summer’s vacation in 
the North Woods to study the habits and 
collect specimens of animal life. 

Jim was a field naturalist in the making. 
Since childhood his cherished friends had 
been his pets and the creatures of water, 
field and wood. He had spent the greater 
part of his spare time roaming over the 
country and studying their ways. Pro- 
tected by a State permit to collect birds 
and their eggs for scientific purposes, he 
had learned to make up good skins and 
also to mount specimens. 

Recent summer vacations he had spent alone camping or 
the Susquehanna River five miles from town, thereby gain- 
ing a knowledge of camp life which he felt had fitted him 
to take good care of himself in the wilds. While he real- 
ized that he was bound for a land of “honest-to-goodness” 
wild animals and had a simmering impression that some 
morning he might awaken to find some fierce creature about 
to attack him, he was perfectly willing to run that risk. 

More and more Jim’s thoughts dwelt upon the trip be- 
fore him, but not alone on that, for, to tell the truth, his 
future was at stake. For several years he had been doing 
“voluntary” nature work for the Biological Survey, a 
branch of the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
D. C. He had sent in reports from his locality on the 
migration of birds; he had given bits of 
information regarding the nesting habits of 
various rare species, and all of the crops 
and stomachs of the birds and mammals 
that he collected he had sent on to be ex- 
amined by scientists who studied their food 
habits to determine whether or not they 
were beneficial to agriculture. 

Then the time came when he applied to 
the chief of the survey for a position as a 
field naturalist. The answer was that, in 
addition to knowing the birds and making 
up their skins, he must have a general 
knowledge of the habits of mammals and 
be able to trap them and make up their skins. Eighty per 
cent of the mammals, he was told, would comprise the field 
and wood mice, desert mice and rats, shrews, gophers, 
moles, ground squirrels and chipmunks. They were cap- 
tured in two styles of mouse traps, a dozen of which the 
survey had sent him. A request was also made that, after 
following the instructions for preparing mammal skins (a 
pamphlet on which subject had been forwarded), he should 
from time to time submit samples of his work for criticism. 

So, bubbling over with enthusiasm, Jim started in and 
shortly reached the stage where he was assured that: “All 
you need now to become an expert is practice in working 
rapidly and trapping experience. I hope to be able to put 
you with one of our best men some time next year, and 
would advise you in the meantime to avail yourself of 
every opportunity ‘to become skillful.” 

As the train pulled into the station of Old Forge he 
gazed from the car window upon a narrow strip of water 
that, as it bent to the east, was lost to view in the forest 
beyond. 


T was the work of a few minutes to go through the 

formalities of gaining possession of his canoe, his camp 
bags and collecting chest, and, having purchased bread, 
condensed milk and potatoes, he pushed off, full of hope 
and brimming over with joy. 

As a canoe-man, this young field naturalist might have 
been termed a “semi-professional.” He had lived within a 
hundred yards of the Susquehanna River all his life. He 
was unable to remember a time when he could not swim. 
When ten years of age he made, with the help of his 
father, two canvas canoes and, with his brother, had taken 
a camping trip of a hundred miles up the river and back. 

Although he had been studying maps of the Adirondack 
region for months, he had laid out no regular course of 
travel. He intended to follow the length of the Fulton 
Chain, a chain of lakes connected by narrow channels and 
short “carries,” which ran northeast for about seventy-five 
miles, but beyond this he had no definite plans. 

After half an hour he rounded the point into First Lake 
Not a house was in sight. The lake, half a mile wide, 
stretched out before him two miles in length to where the 


















Making 
straight for 
the heron the 
eagle struck 
it squarely pes 
on the back 


channel emptied into Second Lake. Heavy timber grew 
to the very water’s edge and covered the gently rising 
landscape until it reached the mountain ridges far, far in 
the distance, the tops of some of which were capped with 
rocky ledges and peaks. 

Save for the occasional song of a bird, not a sound could 
be heard. The lake was like glass and, with the exception 
of a great-northern diver or loon, three hundred yards 
away, Jim was the only living thing upon it. The whole 
country seemed wrapped in blissful sleep. A peculiar 
sensation came over the boy, one that under similar condi- 
tions has often overcome him since, but one that words 
cannot describe. 

Jim guided the canoe along close to the left shore. He 
had intended to travel ten miles more before making 





HERE is a ripping good story of the woods by J. 
Alden Loring, the well-known naturalist. Mr. 
Loring was Roosevelt's naturalist on his famous expedi- 
tion into the heart of Africa, and so if there is any man 
who knows natural history inside out it must be Mr. 
Loring. This is a five-part story of the adventures of 
Jim Harvey, a chap who goes out on a lone-scouting 
expedition just to learn woods’ wisdom. Does he have 
adventure? We'll say he does. Start this installment 


and see if you don’t think he had a bully trip. You will 
be thrilled when you discover how he buried himself 
in the wilds of the Adirondacks and came in personal 
contact with all sorts of animals, made friends with them 
and studied them first hand. We are sure you are going 
to enjoy the tale. 
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camp, but now he was content to 
make camp as soon as a suitable spot pre- 
sented itself. A half mile farther on 
he came to a place where the trees grew 
sparingly, and here he landed and un- 
loaded the craft. 


IM’S camp outfit consisted of a “nest” 

of four tin pails, with riveted handle- 
ears, two tin plates, two tin pint cups that 
“nested,” knife, fork, spoon, frying-pan 
and, of course, a small axe. In addition 
to these, he carried on his belt a small 
camp hatchet and a long-bladed sheath- 
knife that took the place of a butcher 
knife and which he found handy for a 
hundred and one different things. 

In the way of a shelter, Jim’s was some- 
what of an innovation, an invention of his 
own. It consisted of a green, waterproof 
canvas sheet or ground-cloth, eight feet 
square, with grummets set every two feet 
apart around its entire edge in which the 
fastening cords were tied. This could be 
utilized as a shelter or bed in four different 
ways. He could stretch it as a “lean-to,” 
with open ends and front, by staking the 
back of the canvas to the ground and tying 
the two front corners five feet high be- 
tween two trees or to a pole placed between 
two trees. 

Jim had rightly concluded, as _ time 
proved, that nothing but a heavy rain, 
driven by a high wind, could beat through 
the light drilling and that a light rain 
would simply run down to the ground 
and be absorbed, which would naturally 
occur no matter how heavy the canvas 
ends and sides were. 

After an early supper Jim with his field 
glasses sat on a log by the water’s edge 
and surveyed the scenery. 

The nesting season was not quite over 
and the moulting period had just com- 
menced, so many of the birds were yet in 


full song. Some of these birds, such as 
the red-eyed and the _ yellow-throated 
vireos, the hermit thrush and_ black- 


throated green warbler bred in his home 
locality, so he knew them both by sight 
and song, but there were others, among 
them the solitary vireo, olive-backed 
thrush and slate-colored junco, that he 
had learned by sight only. During their 
spring migrations through his home lo- 
cality, they were silent and did not begin 
singing until they had _ reached their 
present northern nesting grounds, conse- 
quently their notes were new to him. 

He spent the remainder of the afternoon chasing up 
these bird vocalists and identifying them by use of the 
glasses. During the short wanderings he had crossed 
many paths or runways leading to the lake from the 
highland back of camp. Along the shore of the lake, 
winding in and out at various distances from two to 
twenty-five feet, was a well worn trail and in its tracks 
of deer, some several days old, others apparently, made 
the night before. 

On rounding a bend he surprised a great blue heron, 
fishing along the water’s edge. It rose sluggishly in the air 
and started across the stream, like two big barn doors 
hinged in the middle. Just then, a big white headed and 
white tailed bald eagle passed over the canoe from behind. 
Making straight for the heron it struck the bird squarely 
on the back, and knocked it into the creek, then swerved 
upward and flew on down the inlet. The heron hit the 
water with outstretched wings and lay there, its neck and 
crown feathers erect, its beak wide open, squawking for 
dear life. What was this one of nature’s practical jokes? 
It would seem so, for the heron was an easy prey for the 
eagle, had he chosen to follow up the assault, but now he 
was seen winging his way far in the distance, as though 
nothing had happened. The heron lay there a few seconds 
watching its adversary, then seeing the canoe, flopped to 
shore and flying overland a few feet, went down out of 
sight near a peculiarly shaped stub. 

The sun sank over the forest-clad hills west of camp. 
Jim watched the fading light give way to darkness, and 
as the land was hushed to sleep by the last of the 
feathered denizens the white-throated sparrow and olive- 
backed thrush, the camp-fire died out, and Jim followed 
(Continued on page 50) 
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OLE VAULTING is always an interesting and 
fascinating event in the program of track athletics, 
because it is very spectacular and combines run- 
ning, jumping, and gymnastics. 

The first advice I would give a boy who is going to 
take up Pole Vaulting would be to make up his mind 
that he has got to keep everlastingly at the thing, for a 
great deal of patience and perseverance will be required 
of him before he really succeeds. 

The next important thing, having made up your mind, 
is to learn to pole vault in the proper and scientific way, 





leaves the ground. This movement, of all the movements 
in pole vaulting, is the most difficult one to learn. To a 
beginner, it seems awkward and impossible; and the only 
way to master it is to run down the runway, slip the pole 
into the hole and then “jufmp through,” as we call it in 
practice, not trying to clear the bar until it becomes per- 
fectly natural to slip the hand up and master this difficult 
movement; with a little practice it soon becomes natural, 
and you do it without thinking. 

Different pole vaulters run different distances. The 
thing is to start far enough back so you can start slowly, 

and increase your speed gradually so that just 





before placing your pole in the hole you are 
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By Alfred C. Gilbert 
Former World’s Olympic Champion 


requires practice; and it is necessary to run through a 
few times until you find the right mark to start from. 
After you once find the right mark, you should measure 
it so you will always have it when you go out again to 
jump. You will sometimes find it necessary to move the 
mark forward ‘or backward, depending upon different 
conditions. If there is a strong wind your stride will not 
be so long, or sometimes you feel more brisk and your 
stride is more lively. You must make allowances for these 
differences. This will all be determined with practice, 
and you will soon know whether you are getting too close 














for all the 
practice in the 
world will be 
of no. avail 
unless you de- 
cide that you 
are going to 
learn the only correct 
method of pole vaulting. 
If you practise in a hap- 
hazard, old-fashioned 
way, like most boys do 
who are learning, you 
will never become a 
champion. 

When I began - Pole 
Vaulting I learned with 
a wooden pole; but just 
after I came to Yale I 
read of a Japanese who had made quite a 
record for himself using a bamboo pole. 
So an old team mate of mine, who is also 
a World’s Champion Pole Vaulter, and I 
succeeded in getting hold of some bamboo 
poles, and we introduced the bamboo pole 
into American Pole Vaulting. It has been 
the standard ever since. My advice would 
be to secure from any sporting goods dealer a bamboo 
pole about ten feet long. State that you want it for 
a boy who wishes to begin Pole Vaulting and he will, 
no doubt, give you a pole of the correct weight. 

There is no definite or standard length to the pole. 
I vaulted 13 feet with a pole 12 feet 6 inches long, 
although the average pole vaulter today uses a pole 
from 14 to 16 feet in length. However, this is not ab- 
solutely necessary, as has been proven from my own ex- 
perience. 

If you will study the photographs that I show you here, 
you will find that the body is lifted over a height far above 
the position of the hands on the pole. This is acquired 
by proper gymnastic training. 

Observe the position of the hands—with both thumbs 
pointing upwards. See Cut No. 1. 

Note Cut No. 2. The pole is held parallel with the 
running path, so that the point of the pole is directly 
in line with the hole in the ground underneath the cross- 
bar. You run in a straight line toward it; the pole 
parallel with the running path. This is what most pole 
vaulters, even some fairly successful ones, do not do; but 
it is very important that you learn this method of holding 
the pole parallel with the path more than anything else. 
After a little while this becomes perfectly natural, and you 
would not think of doing it in any other way. 

The hole is dug below the cross-bar, just in front— 
about six inches deep at the back—the deepest part 
—then gradually sloping off until it comes on a level 
with the running path about a foot and one half or 
two feet in front of the deepest part of the hole. The 
object is to have the end of the pole slide into the hole 
naturally and smoothly and keep from slipping under the 
force of your body. 


HE position of the upper hand, which is the right 

hand, if you are right-handed, never changes on 
the pole, but in the act of sliding the end of the pole into 
the hole, just as you are doing it, the lower or left hand 
of a right-handed pole vaulter, is slid up the pole just 
beneath the grasp of the right hand. (See Cut No. 3). 
Be sure to slip the hand clear up just beneath the right 
hand, and so do it just as you are sliding the pole into the 
hole. Practice will teach you the importance of doing 
this smoothly so that there is no jerk when your body 
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running at your maximum speed. It is always 
well to make a mark about fifty feet back of 
the take-off. (See Cut No. 2). Note the scratch 
on the ground where my right foot is just strik- 
ing in back of the mark. I have determined in 
practice where this mark shall be, so my take- 
off will always be in the same 
spot. This saves changing the 
length of your stride in order 
to take off at the right spot. 
Now trot up to the mark and 
then run at your top speed, 
which brings you to the take 
off with the 
right foot 
just at the 
right _ spot. 
This also 
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“Movies” of Gilbert, one-time World’s Record holder, 

topping the bar at 13 feet. Follow every step of his 

“form” from start to finish of the vault and you will have 
the correct style of a champion pole vaulter 





Concerning the Author 


P at Yale a few years ago there developed an 

ambitious athlete who is not very tall but tre- 

mendously sturdy. This was Alfred C. Gilbert. 
He went in for pole vaulting and showed a real aptitude, 
and the coaches singled him out as fine material. They 
knew he was going to be good but they little suspected 
that they were developing a future world champion. 
Young Gilbert worked hard and presently his team- 
mates found that he was topping the bar around 12 feet 
which was record height at that time. He was such a 
notable point winner for Yale in all the athletic meets 
that when the Olympic team was formed to go to Lon- 
don he was selected as material and won a place as a 
member of the American contingent. He went to Lon- 
don and established a world’s record. Of course, his 
figures have been raised since then, but Gilbert’s mark 
stood for some time unbroken.: You can readily realize 
that a man with this experience can tell you a lot about 
how to pole vault. Here’s what amounts to an intimate 
chat with him. He lets you in on all the secrets. 
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to the hole or 
too far away. 

Now note 
Cut. No, 3, 
‘and especially 
notice how the 
arms are high 
up in the air—that is, 















straight from the 
shoulders. It is very 
important that you 


should have the pole up as 
high as you possibly can 
reach and keep the arms 
straight. 

WARNING: Donot bend 
them. Keep the pole high 
up and in this position even 
after you have left the 
ground, for if you study Cut 
No. 3 carefully, you will 
find that my arms are straight and 
the pole is straight over my head, 
even after I have left the ground 
a fraction of a second. 

Now it is not necessary to jump 
as you leave the ground. You simply run off the 
ground. This may be a surprise to you, as most 
pole vaulters think of jumping. Jumping will make 
your movements unnatural and jerky. A smooth 
pole vaulter simply runs off the ground and the 
pole itself carries him up and over with the mo- 
mentum of his weight behind it. 


FTER you have left the ground, start pulling on the 

pole with both arms. Note Cut No. 5. It is very 
important that you do not pull too quickly. You will 
find, if you followed the photographs carefully, that I 
always face the bar squarely. I do not start to turn or 
pull until I am well up in the air, and this is where the 
gymnastic part comes in. It is for this reason that I 
advise you to do a great deal of gymnastic work in the 
gymnasium, so you can execute the rest of the move- 
ments easily. 

Now with the momentum of the run you are able to 
pull yourself up with ease. Note Cut No. 5, where I’ have 
just started to pull. I have not yet started to turn the 
body around. 

Now examine Cut No. 6, where the body is just be- 
ginning to turn. As I said before, you do not turn the 
body until you are well up in the air. The whole move- 
ment until you have cleared the bar is all executed in a 
few seconds; at the same time, these movements are 
difficult and separate. They are well illustrated by the 
different photographs. The turn consists in putting your 


‘body in the position of what is known as the “hand stand” 


*in gymnastics. This is accomplished by pulling up with 
hands and turning the body around and is well illustrated 
in Cuts Nos. 6 and 7; Cut No. 8 shows the body completely 
turned around in the position of a hand stand. You will 
find it impossible to accomplish this unless you have made 
a smooth, clean getaway from the ground without any 
jerk. With the proper momentum—that is, a fast run—a 
smooth. slide, arms well extended, and not pulling too 
quickly, you will find that you can throw your body into 
this position. This needs proper gymnastic training, so 
you will have sufficient strength in your arms to accom- 
plish this movement. 

Note carefully Cut No. 8. My arms are not quite 
straight. This is because I have not reached the complete 
“hand stand” position as yet. My arms are slightly bent, 
for it is just at this moment that you give the final push 

(Continued on page 47) 




















The Ibbidi never knew which way his 


HAT Tam! 
thoughts were going to jump. Takes it into his 
head one day to challenge Omo-the-silent to a 
fishing contest. Got to be always stirring round— 
making the village think he is the whole cheese. Can't 
stand seeing the blacks crowd around Omo and acclaim 
him and a forty-pound bass he has just speared in the river. 

But to challenge Omo—! How the men laugh. But not 
the women. Tam is strong with the women, for when the 
naked feet patter in the tom-tom dance at nights Tam 
dances himself into a hysterical state, foaming at the mouth 
and shrieking, which is taken for evidence of spiritual 
exaltation. And Tam is a disciple of the wizard! Will he 
not work magic against Omo’s fishing? Oh, indeed, the 
women think Omo very foolish to pit himself against 
Tam-the-moody. Aye, Tam cuts capers at the dance at 
night and is the big thing; but all next day he will be sulky 
and despondent, Hatching trouble for someone. Thinks 
they are all plotting against him. Flies into rages over 
nothing. 

So each takes a spear, and gets into a small canoe and 
paddles away up between the walls of mangroves, Omo’s 
strong arms driving his canoe easily, Tam panting and 
making great splashes. The monkeys scold them harshly, 
show their teeth at them. Tam calls across the water to 
Omo to slow down, and he will tell him how monkeys 
came to be. Tam is artful. Already he is thinking that 
he has been too hasty in challenging Omo; beginning to 
fear a humiliation when they get back to the village, for 
Omo is the greatest fisher of the tribe. He wants all of a 
sudden to be friendly with Omo. To fix things up with 
him if the luck in the fishing is with Omo. So he tells 
him how monkeys came to be. 

He tells Omo that the fish petitioned ABASI (the ruling 
spirit) for one day a week to rest from the men fishermen 
and to be allowed to come out of the river and dance on 
the bank. Omo nods his head sympathetically, for what 
would life be without dancing? Well, ABASI granted the 
petition of the fish and forbade man to fish on the seventh 
day of each week. Then the fish got out of the river and 
danced on the bank and were happy. And all the tribes 
obeyed the command of ABASI but one. This tribe went 
and speared the fish when they were dancing. Then 
ABASI punished the tribe by turning them into monkeys. 

Omo says nothing. Who is he to dispute with Tam, 
who, when he has taken his doctor’s degree in necromancy, 
will be a full-fledged wizard? All the same, Omo has his 
own ideas about monkeys. But if he disputes with Tam 
the latter will denounce him to the wizardly authorities 
for mocking sacred knowledge. He says nothing. He is 
on to Tam’s sudden friendliness. He laughs in his heart. 
When sundown comes and they go back the people will see 
who is the best fisher. Tam can’t fool Omo. 


UITE a distance they paddle up stream. Then Omo 
lets his canoe drift down the middle of the current. 
He takes his spear and stands 

an 
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in the prow, with spear poised, 
eyes fixed on the water. - Stands 
there like a graven image, the 
sun rippling over his bronzed 
body. As quiet and patient as 
nature herself. Tam does the 
same—after a fashion. But his 
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Tam cuts capers at 
the dance at night 
and is the big thing 


By Thomas 


Illustrated by Morgan Stinemetz 


eyes are not so keen, his spear arm not so quick, his pa- 
tience very impatient. 

Down strikes Omo’s barbed spear—quick as a striking 
snake. He snags it back, and a silvery fish wriggles 
on the end. He drops 
the fish in the canoe, afid 
resumes his poise in the 
bow. Again and again he 
strikes, and seldom does 
he fail to spear a fish. 
The bottom of the canoe 
is soon covered. ; 

Tam has no luck at all. Those dancing orgies 
and hysteria don’t make for steady nerves and alertness. 
He falls into the river. Omo laughs. If there is one 
thing Tam cannot stand it is being laughed at. He gets 
into a great rage. His canoé upsets, again and again. 
He loses his paddle, loses his spear. Tires himself all out 
and sits moodily in the canoe, brooding mischief, of course. 
Thinking how he can get even with Omo. Thinking of 
the mocking he will meet when he gets back to the village 
without any fish. He calls Omo names—‘‘Son-of-a-she- 
slave, Son-of-a-thief, Friend-of-the-bad-spirits.”. Aye— 
Friend-of-the-bad-spirits! He gets an idea from that. 
He recovers his paddle and drives rapidly for the village. 

Omo scents trouble. He knows Tam. He drives his 
canoe after him, to be right there when Tam makes his 
charge. Oh, that’s what Tam is up to. Going to charge 
Omo with unfair fishing, or-— But Tam is already bawl- 
ing his charge against Omo to the Ibbidi, who are pouring 
from the huts to see the result of the contest. The men 
are all ready to mock Tam. If Tam was a white boy his 
name would be Percy and he would be the model boy of 
the school. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” he shrieks, as if the end of the world 
were come. “Omo made bad magic against my fishing! 
He has witched the fish! He is in league with the evil 
spirits !” 





HE Ibbidi draw back as Omo lands—draw away from 

him with horror.. Witchcraft! Perhaps they don’t 
quite believe Tam. But it is best to be on the safe side. 
Witchcraft is a terrible thing. And Tam is a disciple of 
Di-ibo, the great wizard; therefore, Tam would know all 
about witchcraft and such. And certainly it is strange 
that Omo’s canoe is half-full of fish and Tam’s quite 
empty. That isn’t natural. Omo’s friends set up an 
anguished wailing. 

Omo himself is a bit frightened. He knows he did not 
intentionally practise witchcraft against Tam’s fishing, but 
then one can be possessed by a witch without knowing it. 
Maybe he really has a witch in him. His body goes limp. 
His head sinks on his deep chest. He wishes with all his 
simple soul he had not gone fishing against Tam. And all 
the time he is trying to say something in his defense. But 
he is Omo-the-silent. He is a hunter of the jungle soli- 
tudes. He hasn’t Tam’s gift of words, nor Tam’s assur- 
ance in the presence of people. He feels all the eyes on 
him, all the suspicion directed at him. He fears he will 
have to take the terrible Trial by Ordeal; will have to 
drink poison. And yet all the while he feels that Tam’s 
failure to get fish was due to Tam’s clumsiness. 

Of a sudden he says so, And all at once he has the gift 
of speech. 

“He lies!” he shouts, and in short, passionate 
sentences tells the Ibbidi of Tam’s clumsiness. He 
imitates Tam making a strike with his spear and 
falling into the water. He imitates Tam lying 
lazily on his back in the bottom of the canoe and 
staring at the sky. Imitates him squatting sulkily 
in the canoe and brooding mischief. Shows in 
motion Tam losing his paddle, losing his spear. 
Mimics Tam’s surprise when he tries to spear a 
fish and spears nothing. Pretty soon the Ibbidi 
are laughing. Then they jeer Tam. 

“O, Tam-the-moody, why did you not ask the 
fish to stay still? ... A dog has four legs, yet it 
cannot walk in two paths; 
keep to thy wizardry and 
=m let fishing alone, Tam. 
io The fish went by 
whilst Tam slept.” How 
they mock! 

Tam falls into a frenzy. 
He crooks his thumbs at 
4 Omo, invoking the curse 
of Ju-Ju on him, and on every ‘member of his 
family, and on his hut, his canoe, his chickens. He 
shrieks at his mockers. Prances before Omo and 
forecasts terrible evil for him. Turns suddenly and 
runs to the Ju-Ju Grove in the jungle, where he is 
a disciple of Di-ibo in wizardry and wicked things. 
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MO’S friends warn 
him—tell him to be 
on the lookout—that ‘Tam 
is up to no good—intends 





doing some evil thing to = 
him, They bring alumbi ’ 
chalk and make white 
rings around Omo’s eyes, 
and the blood of a fresh 
killed hen, which they 
sprinkle on his chest, for 
that is the very best way to protect oneself from evil 
magic. They warn Omo most particularly not to turn his 
head and look back if he hears a noise in the jungle, a 
sound, they say, like the breaking of a twig. 

There is no need to warn Omo of that. He knows. He 
keeps away from the jungle all that day. Also he keeps 
watch for Tam. He expects Tam to come to the village. 
Sure enough, along toward sundown Tam sneaks in and 
goes snooping around the huts, looking for something. He 
looks under plaintain leaves, broken paddles, pots, cala- 
bashes; goes poking into the thatches of the huts. Pres- 
ently Omo sees him heading for the jungle, his face all 
a-beam with wicked triumph, his right hand closed on 
something—something that wriggles a tail out between his 
fingers. Tam has a small lizard in his hand. Aye, he 
couldn't find lizards in the jungle, for they love the sun. 

Omo—he, Omo-the-hunter, who met the leopards with 
spear and knew no fear—his heart goes sick with dread 
at sight of the lizard in Tam’s hand, He steals after Tam 
into the jungle, a little way, when Tam stops and picks up 
a piece of flat driftwood, which he had evidently put there 
for a purpose. With thorns Tam pins the lizard’s four 
feet to the wood. Omo expected that. He turns back to 
the huts with cold shivers trickling down his spine. 

Given his choice in the matter, Omo would have kept 
away from the jungle. But he needs wood for his fire, 
and plantains and paw-paw and palm nuts for food. So 
he goes into the jungle, very secretly. But what is the use 
of secrecy when the jungle thickness obliges him to keep 
to the trails? Is Tam hiding beside the trail somewhere? 
Of course he is. Several times Omo hears the noise of 
a breaking twig or stick. 

Sometimes he is almost startled into turning his head at 
the sound. His heart goes dead at thought of his narrow 
escape as he arrests his head in the act of turning to look 
back. He changes his times of going for wood and going 
for fruits. Takes a different trail each time. Changes the 
order of his days entirely. Makes rings around his eyes 
with alumbi chalk every morning, and sprinkles fresh 
hens’ blood on his chest. 

Sometimes he fools Tam. Goes into the jungle, gets 
what he went after and returns without hearing any twig 
break and being temptgl to look back. But Tam is always 
on the watch. Bound to guess right the trail Omo will 
take once in a while. Omo peers to each side of the trail 
as he goes. But it is dark under the great mahoganies, 
and the undergrowth affords ample cover for an enemy. 
Omo hears a twig snap, and knows that he has passed 
Tam in hiding; knows Tam is squatting by the trail with 
a lizard pinned to a board, and in his right hand a small 
club, and in his left the twig he has just snapped, to make 
Omo involuntarily turn his head and lock back, and if 
Omo does that Tam will club the lizard on the head and 
kill it, or break a leg, or break its spine—all according to 
the injury he wishes Omo. Aye, that is the magic of it. 
If Omo looks back he will suffer in his person exactly the 
same injury which Tam does to the lizard. 


Down strikes Omo’s barbed 
spear-—quick as a_ striking 
. snake 


It goes on for days and days. To live in constant fear 

of that terrible magic, to be ever on the watch, never 
free a moment from the horrible thought of it tells on 
Omo. He grows fatalistic, becomes careless. Thinks to 
himself, there is good and there is evil, and one is as 
liable to run into one as into the other. Begins to wish it 
were all over, one way or the other. Suffers fits of rage, 
and tries to stalk Tam; sets watch on the Ju-Ju Grove: 
shivers there in fear of dark things. Watches long hours, 
to take Tam unawares. Would take his spear and kill 
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Tam, were it not a deadly offense against the spirits to 
shed blood near the Ju-Ju Grove. He shivers there, terri- 
bly afraid of Tam’s secret knowledge; afraid Tam can 
see him in some occult way; watches all day, whilst Tam 
gets a long sleep, perhaps. Tam has all the best of it. 
But, no, not quite. He cannot join the tom-tom dance, 
cannot show off before the women; doesn’t dare expose 
himself in the village to Omo. 

It goes on and on. Omo loses appetite for food. His 
sleep is filled with bad dreams. Presently he can hardly 
sleep at all. He runs now when he must enter the jungle; 
runs madly, desperately—to get it over and be safe back 
in his hut. Cold sweats come over him. He longs in- 
tensely for it to end. He would rather die than go on 
this way. Death is easier than life. His friends draw 
away from him, as from a marked man. He isn’t the 
same Omo. He scowls—has no greeting for anyone. 
Wants to be let alone. Takes his canoe and goes a long 
way up the river, to get his wood and his fruit in an- 
other jungle. But the people of those parts make com- 
plaint to the tribe that Omo-the-hunter is stealing from 
their land. The headman of the Ibbidi puts a stop to his 
journeys. Takes his canoe from him. 

His people have no pity, for they are savages. They 
watch the outcome of the silent duel as if it were a 
sporting event. To them it is sport. It is a rare excite- 
ment in their placid existence. The horror of the fate 
hanging over Omo excites a cruel curiosity. They are 
all a-throb to see how it will end. 


MO is playing a losing game. He has to be on the 
x all the time. Tam misses no sleep. All he has 
to do is to hunt fresh lizards, as one by one they die on the 
board. His hate is undying. Omo begins to wonder what 
his fate is to be—death by a blow on the head, or to crawl 
on his stomach the rest of his life, with smashed legs, or 
have his eyes put out. He develops something he never had 
before—imagination. Imagines himself crawling around 
on his stomach, mocked, useless—an object of charity. 

It cannot go on forever. The least sound startles Omo 
now. He imagines he hears a twig snap. He hears 
twigs snapping all the time. Tam is everywhere—or seems 
everywhere ; outside Omo’s hut at night; up on his thatch; 
behind a canoe on the beach when Omo goes down for 
water. Omo is always parched these days. His former 
quick step, the bold carriage of his head, 
his elastic body, his joy in simple things, 
such as the air on his body, the sun’s 
warmth, the plunge into the river, the 
mealie pot, the chatter of children, the 
dancing sunlight og the jungle foliage are 
all gone. His head is on his chest, his 
eyes dull and on the ground, his feet lag- 
ging. He goes into the jungle very little 
now, for he has little need of food. Food 
sours on his stomach. 

It has got to end. And it does end, as 
often in Africa things do end, without 
result any way. Something intervenes. 
The time came for the annual transfer- 
ence of the spirit souls of the outcast dead 
to the proper burial ground in the Ju-Ju 
Grove. This is a prodigious business, in 
which Di-ibo needs the assistance of all 
his helpers. Tam is needed. The outcast 
dead are those who died unnatural deaths 
—violent deaths by wild animals, or those 
who were killed as witchcraft suspects, 


The Man 


E never flies at all. Does he, Captain?” 
“No. He was placed on the non-flying list 
some time ago.” 

“Lost his nerve, eh? Too bad.” There 
was a wealth of meaning in the words to the small group 
of Air Service Officers lounging at the door of the final 
asembly hanger of the Aviation Supply Depot at Fair- 
field. The commodity known as Nerve is one of the 
chief assets of the flying game and its loss spells the 
end of a pilot’s flying career. Nerve, to an aviator, 
does not mean recklessness nor imply that the possessor 
thereof is prepared at all times to take the greatest pos- 
sible risks in everything that he does. Far from it; it is 
the quality of self control and the ability to sum up a 
situation quickly and to act with the speed of lightning, 
when the proper time comes. It is something that must 
be carefully cultivated and is the price of life to an 
army pilot. 

Lieutenant Carson, the youngest member of the group 
of pilots, spoke again. 

“It seems to me that a man who loses his nerve must 
have a bit of yellow in his make up to start with,” he 
commented and, turning, glanced out at the four new 
airplanes that faced the hangar road. An officer was 
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and twins killed when born, all of whom were buried in the 
burial ground of the outcasts, where naturally their spirits 
are uncomfortable, and they are liable to become angry and 
make trouble for the living Ibbidi—will steal into a man 
when he is asleep and his soul away on a dream journey, 
so when that man’s spirit returns he will find another 
spirit in his body—the spirit of an outcast. True, Sungu- 
the-fool said it was all nonsense. Being a witless one, his 
irreverence went unpunished, for it is undeniable that 
Abasi: specially protects crazy people. And fools do some- 
times utter great truths which ordinary people cannot be 
expected to know. Still, it is safer to be orthodox in such 
matters. Di-ibo would sternly punish any irreligious criti- 
cism of the ancient faith of the Ibbidi. 

Their fathers believed, and what was 

good enough for their fathers was good 

enough for any hundred per cent Ibbidi. 

Sungu was a poet. Poets are allowed a fo 
license which ordinary people dare not “343 
take. Wasn’t Di-ibo their properly or- - 
dained wizard? Hadn't he learned of the 
great wizard before him the deep secrets? 
If one lis- 
tened to Sun- 
gu - the - poet 
and _ started 
doubting 
there would 
be no end to 
it. People | 
would ques- 

tion this and ¥ 
that and the X 
spirit of irre- 
ligion would 
sweep them, 
and then 


teacup 


giving the planes a final inspection before turning them 
over to the pilots to fly to the squadron aviation field, 
where they were to be used for forest patrol, and it was 
he who was, unknowingly, the subject of conversation of 
the little group. 

The short, grizzled Captain answered the speaker with 
surprising suddenness. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said. ‘Carson, you’re quite a 
kid yet or you would never make a remark of that kind 
without first knowing the circumstances. Its all right,” 
he added as the younger man would have apologized. 
“We all make mistakes. Gentlemen,” he addressed the 
group. “If you care to come in out of that sun I'll spin 
you a litle yarn while’ we are waiting for those planes to 
be checked out. It may serve to illustrate my point.” 

They followed him in a body, for Captain Clark’s 
reminiscences were always interesting. 

When he had comfortably seated himself in the hangar 
office the Captain began his recital. 

“At the close of the war there was a chap, for con- 
venience we'll call him Lieutenant Burns, who was known 
as one of the best pilots in Texas. That’s saying quite 
a bit for, at that time, the smiling countenance of the 
lone star state was freckled with government fiying fields 



































He is as sure of his science as 
the fortune teller who reads the 
tea leaves in the bottom of the 
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Abasi would punish them dreadfully. Di-ibo said so. 

Sungu-the-fool said that Di-ibo said so because it made 
people give him fat yams and the best of their chickens 
and goats’ milk, to fix things all right between them and 
Abasi and the spirits. Sungu said the wizard had no 
evidence to support his preachings. But when Di-ibo 
stalks portentously frem the Ju-Ju Grove on the night of 
the transference of the outcast spirits dressed in his long 
cloak of hens’ skins, his face hidden in a hideous cocoanut 
mask, his head-dress three feet high, and his voice boom- 
ing through a hollow log, even Sungu is impressed and 
thinks there might be something in it. Aye, and all Di-ibo’s 
assistan‘s are in his train. Tam there, as important as 

can be. 


PRODIGIOUS business, this trans- 
ference of the outcast spirits to the 
= © i) Ju-Ju Grove. It lasts many nights. Lit- 
a . help tle coffins are made, just big enough to 
*Y, hold images the size of a man’s thumb. 
‘Into these images Di-ibo conjures the 
spirits of the outcasts. Tam and the rest 
helping. Such a profound business. No 
thought for anything else. Tam’s jqb 
is to watch the smoke of a fire and read 
in it the progress of the conjurings. He 
knows exactly the moment the spirit 
enters the little image. He is as sure 
of his science as the fortune teller who 
reads the tea leaves in the bottom of the 
teacup. He marches right behind the 
great Di-ibo in the procession that to 
funeral tom-toming takes the little coffins 
for burial in consecrated ground, in the 
Ju-Ju Grove. And when it is all over 
there is fine feasting on the yams and 
wild honey and goats’ flesh which the 
thankful Ibbidi have brought to the 
grove. Aye, and millet beer to drink. 
Great gourds of it. 


Tam has forgotten all about Omo. 
His rage is drowned in eating and 
drinking. And when it is all ended he 
is too satiated and too lazy to get in a 
rage again. 





Omo went to his hunting, and went 
to his fishing, and. nursed no hard feel- 
ings against Tam. There is both good 
and evil in the world and one is as 
liable to run into the one as into the 
other. As for Tam, he was merely the 
instrument of Abasi, as is heat and cold, 
hunger and plenty, drought and rain. But 
when Omo stood poised with spear in the 
prow of his canoe and the monkeys scold- 
ed him from the mangroves he thought 
and thought about the petition of the fish 
to Abasiand the wicked tribe that speared 
, them when they danced, and were turned 
into monkeys for punishment. He talked 
it over on the quiet with Sungu-the-fool. 
Sungu derided Tam’s explanation of the 
origin of monkeys. Sungu said that when 
Abasi made man the devil was jealous 
and tried to make men himself and he 
made monkeys. 

Omo didn’t know which to believe. 


Who Lost His Nerve mamer%rooks 


from one end to the other. Burns was not only a good 
pilot but something of an aeronautical engineer. He 
loved the sight of an airplane. Due to his ability he 
never saw service overseas but was retained at the field 
near San Antonio as an instructor. 

“Shortly after the armistice his work consisted of 
instructing in aerial navigation. He taught mght tlying, 
and cloud flying as well as regular cross country work. 
The course was one of the best in the world and many 
men who had returned from overseas duty were sent down 
there to take it. 

“There was one officer assigned to Burns about this 
time who was neither backward nor yet exceptionally 
bright. His team mate was a cadet who had just com- 
pleted his course in flying at the primary school. They 
progressed fairly well until the time came to make a 
triangular flight from the field to Laredo, on the Mexican 
border, then to a point on the gulf of Mexico and back 
to the field. The student officer set out confidentally. 
The cadet was to remain at the field for an hour and 
then follow. The student, with Burns as a passenger, 
was to fly to Laredo, take on gas and oil, and proceed 
to the objective on the gulf, a town named Thomasboro, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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CHAPTER XI 


HE claims of 
the Algonquin 
branch to the 
lands south of 
the Ohio River being 
thus extinguished, 
there remained only 
the very shadowy 
claims of the Chero- 
kees on the other side. 
If the Cherokees could 
be satisfied, then there 
would be at least a for- 
mal peace throughout 
the Kentucky country; and Daniel Boone 
could revert to his pet scheme of leading 
settlers into the new land without fear of 
a concerted effort to wipe him out, and 
with only the usual and inevitable small 
parties of marauders to cope with. There 
is no doubt that he would on his own ac- 
count have organized another expedition 
similar to the ill-fated first attempt, but 
this proved unnecessary. At this moment 
a soldier of fortune with a grandiose 
vision of his own came to the front. 

This was a man named Henderson. He 
had started life as a constable, but had 
soon worked up to be a judge of North Carolina. Con- 
temporaries describe him as of great eloquence, both in 
public speaking and in conversation; of an agreeable and 
expansive personality; rather too lavish with his money. 
In short, he was a typical promoter; and in these days 
would be booming real estate near Los Angeles, or wild- 
catting new districts for oil, or taking up far water rights 
in inaccessible mountains—and all on a big scale. In those 
days he conceived the idea of “buying” Kentucky from the 
Cherokees, offering the land to settlers on good terms, and 
so becoming the proprietor of a true kingdom. There were 
any amount of holes in the scheme. In the first place, the 
Cherokees could be said to own Kentucky only by a wide 
stretch of the imagination. In the second place, Virginia 
had every legal right to consider it a part of her back 
country. In the third place, it was illegal because a gen- 
eral law required the formal assent of Goyernors and As- 
semblies of the different provinces to ratify the purchase of 
any lands whatever from Indians. 

These things worried Henderson very little, though as a 
Judge he must have been perfectly aware of them. He 
had several pretty good antidotes to all these facts. As, 
for instance, this was in the year 1774, just before the 
Revolution, and the Royal Governors were probably too 
busy near home to bother about an expedition into the 
remote wilderness: the settlers knew nothing about the 
legal aspects of the matter, but anyone could safely bet 
they would not peacefully give up their land on any ac- 
count once they had made their homes on it. At any rate, 
Judge Henderson’s glowing optimism found seven others 
like himself, and the eight of them set out. 

The first thing to do was to deal with the Cherokees; 
and the man selected for that job was Daniel Boone. 
Some maintain that Boone and Henderson had worked 
together on this scheme from the start: and that all of 
Boone’s solitary adventuring had really been on behalf of 
this very scheme; but it seems much more likely that the 
reports the Hunter brought back suggested the idea to Hen- 
derson’s quick imagination. It was natural that the men 
should get together, for their desires were now the same. 


OONE and Henderson at once visited the Cherokee 
B towns, making their proposals. The Indians delegated 
one of their chiefs to return with the white men to examine 
the goods they offered as a purchase price. These consisted 
of about fifty thousand dollars’ worth of arms, clothing, 
trinkets and rum, which Henderson had collected in one 
spot, and which no doubt made an imposing show when 
heaped up in one or two cabins. At any rate, the delegates 
reported favorably, so Oconostota, the greatest of the 
Cherokee chiefs, issued a call to his tribesmen to assemble 
for the treaty. They gathered at a place called Sycamore 
Shoals, some twelve hundred strong; and after consider- 
able dickering and speech-making the treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals was signed by which was made over all the land 
between the Kentucky and the Cumberland Rivers. There 
was considerable reluctance on the part of the Indians: 
and the signing was accompanied by warnings that the 
chiefs would not pretend to be guarantee against irresponsi- 
ble acts by the younger warriors. 

“Brother,” said old Oconostota to Boone, “the land be- 
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selves plots of land; to 
do this, that and the 
other, as you or I 
would be in like cir- ° 
cumstances, that they 
were apt to skimp such 
hard drudgery as cut- 
ting logs and putting up 
stockades. More white 
men could be expected 
soon, and if these first 
comers wanted the pick 
of the land they must 
get very busy! And 
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yond. the mountains is a dark ground, a bloody ground.” 

“Brother,” said another chief, called Dragging Canoe, 
“there is a black cloud hanging over that land. We have 
given you a fine land, but I believe you will have much 
trouble in settling it.” 

Indeed, there ' was dissatisfaction almost immediately ; 
for though the goods looked imposing in one pile, when 
divided each individual’s share was very small. One war- 
rior came forward exhibiting as his share of the whole 
transaction one shirt! 

“In a single day on this land we have sold,” he com- 
plained, “I could kill enough deer to buy me a shirt like 
this!” 

Nevertheless, the treaty seems to have been fairly come 
at. The Chprokees knew perfectly that they had no real 
title to the sy th they knew that this “sale” would not 
prevent their hunting there as long as the game lasted. It 
is recorded that, unlike most of this bargaining, no liquor 
was permitted until the discussions were over. 

Nor did Henderson care much about the validity of the 
title. All he wanted» was some sort of a paper to go on. 
Immediately he sent Boone to cut a route through. 


HE Scout picked thirty of the best backwoodsmen to be 

had, and with them at once attacked the construction of 
the famous Wilderness Road which for many years there- 
after was to swarm with the emigration to the west. It 
was at first, as these men made it, merely a trail, fit only 
for pack horses; but its grades, the selection of its route 
through the passes and over the rough country is a testi- 
mony to Boone’s practical eye and engineering knowledge. 
With great skill he took advantage of buffalo roads, Indian 
traces, his own hunter’s trail, and the Warrior Path of the 
Indians, connecting them up, cutting through the forests 
and dense cane-brakes, blazing mile trees for distance. The 
job-took them about ten weeks, which was very fast work, 
to reach the banks of the Kentucky River, where they 
thought their main troubles were over. But the Indians 
had been watching this invasion with growing uneasiness. 
The defeat at the Kanawha and the treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals prevented them from any formal declaration of open 
war; but small bands were afoot, and before daybreak one 
of these attacked Boone’s party. They managed to kill a 
negro servant and wounded two men; but were then driven 
off by the axemen. 

There was no further trouble for the moment. Boone’s 
party pushed on to the place he had long since picked out 
as a site; and there started to put up cabins and com- 
menced a stockade. As they drew near the ground Boone 
had selected, a great herd of buffalo made off, a wonderful 
sight, with the grown beasts compactly in the center and 
the young calves playing and gamboling about on the 
flanks. Soon after Boone’s party came other small bands 
of adventurers spying out the land, selecting homesites, and 
also beginning to put up stockades. The immigration had 
begun, although the first comers were all merely fore- 
runners, without their families or household goods. They 
were all equally delighted with the country, amazed at the 
swarms of game. 

But now the hovering bands of Indians began to strike. 
The white men were so eager to go hunting; to find them- 


what live man could re- 
sist the lure of the buf- 
falo, the deer, the elk, 
the turkeys and clouds 
of wild pigeons! Asa 
result, the defensive 
works were neglected. 
Even at Boonesbor- 
ough, as the new post 
was named, Boone 
could not induce his men to complete the 
simple stockade. So when the small In- 
dian war parties finally swooped they got 
results, and several men were, as Boone 
spelled it, “killed and sculped.” 

This brought about a panic among a 
great many of the newcomers. They had come into the 
country on the understanding that the Indians had made 
peace, and being “sculped” did not look very peaceful to 
them! A great many became panic-stricken and started 
back for Kentucky, for they had less than no relish to be 
caught in an Indian war. They had seen such things at 
first hand. 


OONE himself was undaunted. He sent a letter to Hen- 

derson stating in unexcited terms the “sculping,” that 
the “people were very uneasy,” and advising him that it 
would be a very good idea if he would hurry up in support. 
Boone had no information as to whether Judge Henderson 
had yet started on his way; but, as a matter of fact, that 
vigorous and energetic gentleman three days after the 
signing of the treaty had left Wantaga with a party that 
included forty mounted riflemen, a body of negro slaves, 
forty pack horses, a drove of cattle and a train of wagons 
with provisions, ammunition, seeds, farming implements— 
in short, all the necessities for a permanent settlement. 
He had even brought the materals for making gunpowder. 
The eight adventurers who were backing the scheme cer- 
tainly had confidence enough to sink considerable money 
in it! Indeed, five of them accompanied the expedition. 

At Powell’s Valley, just below Cumberland Gap, they 
had to abandon the wagons, as was to have been expected, 
and to go forward with only the pack animals. In antici- 
pation of this, probably, a post had already been established 
at Powell’s Valley under Joséph Martin, in whose charge, 
for the time being, were left the heavy materials and the 
wagons. 

Boone’s messenger with his letter met them when they 
were fairly in Cumberland Gap. The party had been en- 
joying the usual difficulties of travel with numbers of pack 
horses in new and difficult country. It rained a great deal, 
and at times they encountered heavy snowstorms so thick 
that one of the men got lost. The trail was very steep. 
Much chopping away of down timber had to be done. The 
packs were always shifting or slipping, with the accom- 
panying row and trouble and confusion. There were many 
streams, most of them in flood. One day they had to cross 
fifty times “by very bad foards,” into deep water, with 
steep, rotten banks down which the horses must be forced 
to plunge, and bad bottom that mired and threw them and 
all but drowned them. Sometimes the packs had to be 
ferried across on rafts and the horses swam. A packed 
animal in thick timber is always: getting stuck between 
trees, turning his saddle and twisting his load. In these 
forests it was a rare thing to find good grazing handy, and 
yet the beasts must be kept fed and strong. Such an outfit, 
by its very nature, is vulnerable to attack, especially in a 
wooded mountain country that forces it to one definite 
route. Scouts had to range far afield. Were it not for 
the confidence that at last a real peace had been arranged 
with both the northern and southern tribes, you can read- 
ily see that such a journey would be filled with a deadly 
anxiety. 

Nor were their day’s troubles over with the making of 
camp. In spite of the peace it was realized that pre- 
cautions must be taken against small bands of marauders, 
so a nightly watch must be kept; no light matter for 
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wearied men. And then in the morning the packing must 
be done. 

As everyone knows who has had anything to do with 
this sort of wilderness travel, one of the most annoying 
of the petty troubles is the straying of horses. The ani- 
mals must eat, after their heavy day’s labor; and so they 
must be turned loose to feed on the natural pasturage. 
For a time, until the first of their hunger is appeased, 
they stay in a compact band near home; but after awhile 
they begin to wander in search of choice bits. By morn- 
ing they may be scattered over quite an extent of territory. 
This is not so bad for one who’ understands the habits of 
the beasts and can follow a spoor; but every once in a 
while a single horse will be seized with a traveling fit and 
will start straight out for somewhere in- 
definite. He doesn’t know himself where 
he is going; but he is on his way. Some- 
times he takes a little band of the others 
with him. He never travels faster than a 
slow steady walk; but that gait can cover 
an aggravating distance if continuous. When 
overtaken he stands still and looks at you 
with a mild surprise. 

There is no way by which the delays 
caused by a search for strayed stock can be 
avoided when the journey is long. If you 
picket them anywhere but on a flat open 
plain they will soon tangle themselves up or 
shorten their ropes so they have only a small 
circle in which to find grass. Hobbling may 
help in catching the horse ; but a wise animal 
soon learns to travel about as well with 
hobbles as when free. If the animals are 
to be kept strong and fit for a long journey, 
they cannot be corralled at night; for grass 
is not as sustaining as grain and they must 
have every opportunity to fill up. So the 
wilderness traveler learns to read tracks, and 
makes up his mind that every once in a 
while he will be delayed in his day’s journey. 


MAN named William Colk, who kept a 

most amusing diary of this trip, gives a 
vivid picture of some of this horse misfor- 
tune, that might have been written of any 
trip to-day into the Rockies or Sierras. 

“T turned my horse to drive before me 
and he got scard ran away threw Down 
the Saddle Bags and broke three of our 
powder goards and Abram’s beast Burst 
open a walet of corn and lost a good deal and 
made a turrabel flustration amongst the Reast 
of the Horses Drake’s mair run against a 
sapling and noct it down we cacht them 
all again and went on.” 

And at this time of the year the plot was 
complicated by the abundance of yellow- 
jackets’ nests. When a horse stumbled 
against one of these and turned loose its 
vicious swarms, there was always a grand 
stampede of man and beast. 

Boone’s message was a facer. It shows 
how seriously these people took even the 
bare chance of an Indian war when I tell 
you that that very night several men started 
on the back track. The next day the ex- 
pedition encountered the first of numerous bands of 
refugees fleeing to the comparative safety of the settle- 
ments. They were frightened to death, saw Indians be- 
hind every tree and devils in every shadow, and you 
can imagine each had a story wilder than the last. They 
talked massacre, raid and burning, and predicted that in 
a fortnight there would not remain a white man in 
Kentucky. Henderson had the greatest difficulty in hold- 
ing his own party together in the face of these alarms; 
and realized that it would be vitally necessary to get 
word to Boone at once that the slow moving pack trains 
were on the way. A young man named Cocke gallantly 
volunteered to carry the message; and actually did so in 
the face of real and imagined dangers. 

But our sturdy Hunter had no notion of being fright- 
ened out of the country, and his influence and reputation 
held with him most of the original party. There is no 
doubt but that had it not been for him Kentucky would 
have been deserted by the white man; and so, together 
with all our west, have been adjudged British in the 
settlement after the Revolution. 

Henderson and his party reached the new settlement 
on the Judge’s birthday, and were welcomed by the firing 
of rifles and loud shouts. There were now eighty people 
in the settlement; the Indian panic had been shown by the 
scouts to be based on the chance raids of a few small 
parties; Cornstalk, chivalrous as always, came out in 
strong denunciation of these outrages and vehemently 
ordered all warriors to kéep away from the white man’s 
country. The work of the new settlement was systema- 
tized. Hunters were deputed from the sixty-five riflemen 
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to supply game. This was no light matter; for already, 
owing to skin hunting and the movement away from the 
fort of the game herds, the hunters had to range fifteen 
or twenty miles away in order to encounter wild ani- 
mals in the desired numbers. Of course there was what 
we would call abundance nearer home; but these men 
wanted meat quickly and in quantity. Other members of 
the community planted corn, working in common, ap- 
pearing every morning at a blast of a horn and alter- 
nately laboring in the fields or standing guard as the 
“captain” directed. Still others, under Boone himself, 
chopped out a clearing; felling trees, shaping and notch- 


ing logs, splitting clapboards and “shakes”, hewing punch- 
eous, i preparation for the building of a real fort and 
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stockade, and comfortable cabins for those who were to 
follow. This fort was typical of the times. 


| stood on a slight elevation, not far from the river- 
banks, and consisted of an enclosure two hundred and 
fifty feet long by a hundred and seventy-five feet wide. 
The cabins, of which there were about thirty, were built 
so that the backs of them formed part of the walls of 
this enclosure. They were of course pierced with loop- 
holes, and their roofs pitched only one way, away from 
the back walls; so that a man could lie on the slope and 
shoot over the edge, and also so that fire brands hurled 
on top could be put out without exposure. The spaces 
between the cabins were filled with the stockade walls. 
To make the stockade a deep trench must be dug; logs 
placed upright in the trench; the trench filled in and 
stamped down; and the cracks in the logs filled up to 
be bullet proof. wt each corner were two-story block 
houses with the upper stories projecting. Wide gates 
were located opposite one another. 

Now all this was, as you can readily imagine, a tre- 
mendous labor. In view of the fact that Indian trouble, 
at least on any great scale, seemed to be settled; and in 
view of the fact that other constructive necessary work 
was crying to be done, it is not surprising that in spite 
of Boone’s best efforts the work- dragged. 

In May, the “fields” being planted, these backwoodsmen 
met under a great tree and formally organized them- 
selves, adopting a Constitution, passing laws, holding 
elections, all in due order. It is noteworthy that Daniel 
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Boone had much to do with laws as to game protection 
and improving the breed of horses. Within a week the 
little settlement was thrown into great excitement by re- 
ceiving news of the battle of Lexington. The back- 
woodsmen were all patriots and enthusiastically pledged 
their support to the new cause; but at, present there did 
not seem to be much they could do about it. In fact, 
just at this time, they were having all they could do to 
maintain themselves. The newly planted crops were still 
in the future; the provisions that had been brought were 
rapidly giving out; there was almost no salt; game was 
withdrawing from the immediate vicinity. There was no 
bread, so they pretended that the white meat of turkeys 
was bread. “Even big meat was none too easy to get,” 
’ Mr. Ranck tells us, “but Judge Henderson 
managed to keep a supply, and with some 
vegetables from the fort garden, ‘cats’ (cat- 
fish) from the river, and milk” they man- 
aged to get along. 


_—— news of Lexington was valuable in 
one way; for both Boone and Henderson 
used a report that Lord Dunmore was trying 
to stir up the Indians to take sides with the 
British, to get the fort completed. All the 
cabins in the fort proper, however, were not 
continuously occupied. Some of the set- 
tlers preferred to live on their farms near- 
by; but .they all came in promptly enough 
at any alarm. 

About a month later Boone, satisfied that 
at last the place was strongly enough forti- 
fied to justify trusting his family to it, set 
out to get them. His old friend Richard 
Callaway went with him, to do likewise; 
and also a party of men who were to bring 
back salt from the supplies in Powell Valley, 
where Henderson had left his wagons. Salt 
was by now very badly needed, not only 
for eating, but because of the impossibility 
of preserving wild meat in the warm weather 
without it. The men found the salt all 
right; but so distrustful were they of the 
wilderness, and so confident were they of 
Boone, that they squatted down in the Powell 
Valley to await his return with his family 
and nothing would induce them to budge. 
Judge Henderson wrote in a letter: “Our 
salt is exhausted and the men who went with 
Colonel Boone for that article have not re- 
turned, and until he comes the devil could 
not drive the others this way.” Indeed this 
confidence was shared by many others, for 
when Boone started back with his people, 
his horses, his cattle and his dogs, his 
provisions and household goods, he found 
himself joined by quite a number of other 
families bound not only for Boonesborough 
but for Harrod’s new station, and two other 
small forts. Even after these had left him 
at “the hazel patch” in Kentucky, he was 
still at the head of twenty-seven rifles. The 
elder boys drove the cattle, which were 
usually in the lead to set the pace; the little 
children were packed in baskets made of 
hickory withes slung on gentle horses; or 
else packed between rolls of bedding. The scouts ranged 
the forest far and wide. 

His return with these additions to the population—and 
the salt—was received with great rejoicing by the men left 
at Boonesborough. The infant settlement had lost heavily 
even of its first population. A good proportion of those 
who had first come out were merely adventurers for excite- 
ment, good hunting and to satisfy their curiosity. When 
they had satisfied all these desires, they drifted back home 
or farther afield. Others had come out merely to file on 
claims of land, after which they returned to look after 
their farms, intending to move to Kentucky later. And of 
course there were the timid who were scared by the Indian 
rumors. At one time Boonesborough was actually down 
to twelve rifles! though the numbers fluctuated widely. 

Boone’s party arrived in early September. His wife 
and daughter, Jemima, were the first white women to set 
foot on the banks of the Kentucky River. It is amusing 
to read of the immediate effect of the presence of the 
gentler sex on the bordermen. “The men, and especially 
the younger ones, immediately improved in appearance, for 
there was a sudden craze for shaving and haircutting,” 
says Ranck. “An ash hopper, soap kettle and clothes 
line were set up. Hickory brooms and home-made wash- 
boards multiplied. The sound of the spinning wheel was 
heard in the land, and an occasional sight could be had of 
a little looking glass, a patchwork quilt, knitting needles, 
or a turkey-tail fan.” And we can imagine the rapture 
of the youngest Boone children at the sights to be seen 
and the things to be done. Nevertheless, we can also 
(Continued on page 48) 


























EDITOR Boys’ 
LIFE, 
Dear ED: 

THINK authoring 

is a blamed sight 
easier than choreing on 
a farm so I’m going 
into the bisness and 
tell you about this nut 
that I run up 
here on Lake George 
and its safe to print 
his right name because 
he'll never see it because he only looks at the Howtomakes 
and Radio News the poor boob and oblidge 
your Friend 
Johnnie Kelly. 


of 


across 


IS folks give him the name of Nathaniel Nuttly 

Norris when he was christened, and his uncle 

Peter says he yowled so hard and tried to 

punch the minister so they oughter understood 
he was mad about it. It didn’t make any difference, 
though; they went ahead and wished it on him. He 
has us fellers around Lakeside to thank for giving 
him a real appropriate name; and we didn’t have to 
sperlos versenkt the original one, either—just shot away 
the stern of the front one and took the appendix out of 
the middle one, and called him Nutty Nat. 

Nutty Nat don’t look like me. He’s shorter. and he 
ain’t a good-looker, and his hair ain’t any particular 
color—it’s just hair; though it does curl up like screen- 
door springs. But you’d know him anywheres because his 
head is built big enough for twice his size and he’s got 
big ears and a sharp nose which is good to investigate 
with, his uncle Peter says, and he walks along with that 
head hanging like it was too heavy and his eyes half 
closed as he squints out, and his hands behind his back, 
and he don’t seem to be noticing any thing nor anybody. 

The trouble with him is, he’s got a bad case of the 
howtomakes. It’s like a rash, or my freckles; it shows 
out all over him. Every time he sees a magazine, he 
grabs it and goes looking back near the caboose for the 
howtomakes. You know the page where Dan Beard 
and etc. tells how to make a mouse-trap out of a set 
of false teeth, or how to put new soles on your sneekers 
with a piece of flank steak. Only Nutty Nat can’t be 
satisfied with doing just like the directions. He’s gotter 
improve things a bit. And sometimes he gets an idea of his 
own: like when he hung the outboard motor in the 
churn. It made butter, all right, but he oughter first 
have took out of the casing all the Albany grease. 

Maybe I'd have caught the howtomake fever, too, if 
I’d had the place to fool in that he has. Nat is a orfun 
and lives with his bachelor uncle, Peter Nuttly, who is 
fat and jolly and has lots of dough and owns a great big 
automobile and boat garage right by the lake. And Lake 
George is a bully lake to live by. I'll tell you about it 
some time when I’m not authoring. Well, to get back to 
the job, Nat spends most of his time when they don't 
make him go to school, tinkering and investigating around 
in that garage; and his uncle just grins and says he'll grow 
up and be a great inventor or a doctor some day if him 
and his arms and legs and head don’t get violently sepa- 
rated in some experiment or other in the meantime. 


N TAT has a way of keeping his howtomakes secret and 
iN springing them as surprises when they’re ripe. That 
isn’t so easy when he gets to fooling with chemicals, be- 
cause when you come within halfa block of his old shed 
you don’t need him to tell you that the thing is sure ripe! 

I don’t think he could have hid the Weight Reducer 
so well from his uncle if it hadn’t been for the great 
lawsuit. That lawsuit gave the whole town something to 
gabble and tut-tut about; and though maybe you think 
I'm drifting away from Nutty Nat just to fill up your 
pages, I’ve just gotter tell all about it. 

There was a fellow by the name of Heffingwell Barnegat, 
and if that ain’t enough to show he’s the villain in this 
story I'll just tell you he come from New York City and 
wore spats and a musstach—black, of coarse—and that’s 
proof to any jury they could select in Warren County. 
Well, this Heffingwell Barnegat came into the grounds of 
Nuttley’s garage one night to get pumped up—his car, I 
mean—and he tumbled into an excavation, which is a city 
name for a hole in the ground that’s been dug. His friends 
helped him into his car and drove away. And along come a 
lawsuit for a hundred dollars—or maybe it was a million; 
I’m not interested in geometry—because he said his legs 
got paralyzed by sliding into the hole. And Mr. Barnegat 
come to the trial in a wheel-car with a big Swede for navi- 
gator, and the whole town felt terrible mortified about it. 
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When the trial began, the paralyzed lawyer—the para- 
lyzed man’s lawyer, 1 mean—got the crowd that could 
jam into the court-room crying by his first speech; and 
Uncle Peter slunk out at recess looking like he’d stole a 
hen. After two experts told how awful paralyzed Barne- 
gat was, folks begun to dodge Uncle Peter on the street. 
It made him mad and it hurt fierce! You know, Uncle 
Peter wouldn't even shy a bad egg at the cat that yowled 
on his back fence at two A. M. 

And when Uncle Peter’s lawyer tried to find out what 
Mr. Heffingwell Barnegat had to drink before he got para- 
lyzed, I found out why they called it a cross-examination. 
Everybody got cross, including a lot of nice people who 
used to think Uncle Peter was the loveliest man in town. 


ME and Jelly-bean Joe—a friend of mine—got into the 
court-room a couple of times, but we got canned for 
laughing at the two lawyers yowling at each other like two 
cats and both scared to let fly a haymaker; so we were 
hanging around town the third day of the trial and find- 
ing the streets pretty dull when Nutty Nat beckoned us 
mysteriously to go along with him. 

“What is it that makes an automobile expensive?” he 
asked as we joined him. 

“That’s an easy one,” says 1: “getting pinched by the cops.” 

“Tt isn’t a joke, Johnnie Kelly,” he says seriously. “The 
biggest expense is repairs, especially tires.” 

“Old stuff!” I growled. “I thought you had a new one.” 

“And what wears out tires?” went on Nat, without any 
attention to my remarks. “The weight of the car. The 
heavier the car, the more the wear. So if you can reduce 
the pressure of the car on the road, you save tires. Well, 
fellows, I’ve invented Nuttly’s Nifty Weight Reducer.” 

“Of course,” I says, “if you make fat people thin—” 

“’Tisn’t that kind,” snorted Nat disgustedly. 

“Sounds like it,” insisted Jelly-bean Joe. 

“Well, it isn’t.” 

I winked at Joe, and Joe wunk at me, and tapped his 
forehead. 

“When did you first notice little birdies singing, Nat?’ 
I questioned him gently so’s not to scare him. 

“T’m not crazy,” he snapped back. “I’ve been working on 
it for two weeks while Uncle Peter was worrying over 
the lawsuit, and now it’s all perfect. It’s going to be the 
greatest sensation of the century, and I’m inviting you 
fellows to take part in the first exhibition. Just mark 
the day on your calendar. You'll be proud of it when 
you’re old men. You'll brag to your grandchildren—” 

“Go on! go on!” I whispers, making believe excitement ; 
“if they are still buzzing around your head, ask the 
spooks what them grandchildren’s names are going to be 
and which one’ll be President of Ireland.” 

“Go ahead and laugh, Johnnie Kelly,” says Nat. “Folks 
laughed at Robert Fulton and they laughed at Langley.” 

He led us to the old shed in one corner of the grounds 
of his uncle’s plant and threw open the big door. There 
was an old-time car that used to go rattling around town 
but it hadn’t been used since Paul Revere’s ride, I guess, 
and it was so old it had rheumatism. The whole town 
called it the ark. But now there was the funniest kind of 
a rigging on it. Up behind the front seat came a shaft 
with a big pinwheel on top, four feet across. 

“I haven’t decided whether the turbine or the augur shape 
will lift the most,” said Nat. “You see, it’s arranged to 
work just the opposite from a boat propeller. It’s like 
an airplane propeller. It pulls instead of shoving. It 
ought to reduce the weight on the tires nearly fifty per- 
cent. Just how much, will have to be learned by experi- 
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ment. I'm going 
run it a hundred miles 
this way, then a hun- 
dred miles with a dif- 
ferent style of lifter, 
and see which works 
best.” 

“Hol’ on!” objected 


to 


Joe. “A hundred 
miles is some travel. 
Do we eat?” 


“Thick head! We 
don’t run it all day,” 
answered the inventor. 

“Is it safe?” asked 
Joe doubtfully. 

“IT don’t know about 
this reducer,” I added, 
“I don’t want to get re- 


taking a squint at that fan. 
duced all of a sudden with a chop in the neck.” 
Nat surveyed his pet critically. 


“Thanks for the suggestion, Johnnie,” says he. 
“When we get back I'll put a basket of heavy wire 
around the fan.” 

“Oh, nobody ain’t going to hurt the fan,” I ex- 
plained. “Why not put a cage over the two seats like 
a dog-ketcher’s wagon?” 

“Ah, come ahead, Johnnie,” cried Jelly-bean Joe, “I got 
my fingers crossed. If you get your head knocked off, 
bawl me out.” 

“Not the front seat, Joe,” directed the inventor. “I 
need all the room there to run it.” 

Joe and I crawled into the rear seat, and you bet we 
didn’t lift our heads up proud doing it, neither; and Nat 
started the ark. She crawled out into the street with a 
clatter and a popping that brought old Baldy Watkins 
stumping to the door of the barber-shop, shaving-brush 
still in his hand, and over his shoulder stared Deacon 
Hardman, half his face lathered, their mouths open. 

They wern’t the only folks with their mouths open 
that day. The old ark was a banging away like a 
machine-gun and those folks that weren’t to the lawsuit 
stopped in the street or come running to store doors and 
windows to gap and stare. 

“It’s—er—some bub—bub—breezy back here?’ said Joe, 
pulling his cap down to his ears with both hands. 

“Wait till we really get started,” shouted Nat above the 
bang of the motor and the groan of the big pinwheel. “The 
faster we go, the less weight there’ll be on the ground.” 


’ 


“Ye—ye—vyare,”’ I managed to gulp, “just go fast 
enough and there won’t be any weight a-tall!’ 
“Sit up swell and show off as tony as you can,” shouted 


Nat. “We'll give ’em something to talk about for the 
next twenty years.” 

“Hey!” I howled as the car shot forward, “I don’t 
want ’em to talk about it over my tombstone.” 


UT I wasn’t on speaking terms with our chuffer after 

that. I didn’t feel like speaking a-tall. When | 
opened my mouth, the wind shooting by the opening made 
a noise like a seashell, so I shut it. My hat shot out the 
door. A cyclone combed my hair flat and shot down 
inside the neck of my shirt and swelled out my clothes 
like a balloon. It cooled my back, you bet! and my chest, 





You'd oughter sce how fast Mr. Barnegat's health improved 
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and my enthusiasm, too! Now I know how it must feel 
to be the bean inside of a whistle. 

I suppose Nat was so excited he didn’t mind the whirl- 
wind; but then he was hypnotized by thinking how great 
he was going to be, and besides he didn’t get the full force 
of it as me and Joe did. He opened her up wider. Close 
up to the sidewalk he come to give everyone a good view, 
and he did the town one good service. He cleaned the 
sidewalks. The storekeepers didn’t appreciate that, be- 
cause their doors stood open and the dirt and rubbish 
went sailing inside along with an assortment of hats. Hats 
went out of fashion in Lakeview all of a sudden, and some 
clothes almost followed. Some folks who were on the 
street that day will never forgive Nat for that. It gave 
them an awful few minutes, I guess. 

Around the circle of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment he steered, and as he had to slow down, I had time 


to lean on and catch a few breaths, making faces like . 


a codfish. Then he opened up the gas again and come 
bowling down Main Street once more. 

“Ain’t it gay?” he shouted, “I can 
feel it lifting. Hurray!” 

Nobody answered him. I don't 
know whether Jelly-bean got blown out 
or just decided to depart before his 
last breath did. Anyway, he deserted 
the ship as we slowed up to make that 
turn and I got a slant at him sprawl- 
ing in the mud near the monument to 
those other heroes. 

I stayed right where I was. By this 
time I’d swallowed so much atmos- 
phere, all I could do was hang on to 
the door and make faces like a cross- 
eyed horse with the wind-colic. By 
this time the breeze had pulled my 
shirt out of my pants and it was 
flapping around like wash-day. I must 
of blushed because, though maybe 1 
didn’t look it, I felt raw, like that statue in the town 
library that stands on one foot with wings on his ankles 
and holding up a stick with two snakes by the tails. 


E come down in front of the court-house just at 
noon and out comes the old rooster, Judge Willowly 
from Albany, his beautiful, flowing white hair under 
his stove-pipe hat making his solemn face look awful 
dignified. Behind him come the jury and the lawyers and 
Uncle Peter and the common folks, only the common folks 
held back respectful to let the judge have room to swell. 
And then out come Heffingwell Barnegat in his wheel- 
chair pushed by the big Swede, and everybody shaking 
their heads with sympathy. We heard afterward .it 
hadn’t been pleasant for Uncle Peter that morning. 
Barnegat’s counsel had been bitter, and the judge had 
hardly hidden his scorn for the old citizen of Lakeview. 
Everybody was shocked to discover what a low character 
the town had been putting up with all these years in 
the form of this hard-hearted Peter Nuttly. Things 
must have been pretty strong when even a Lakeview 
jury was ready to soak Uncle Peter for a whopping big 
sum, and in a little town like that it was easy to find 
out what a jury was thinking about, because they couldn’t 
keep their mouths shut. And of course Uncle Peter 
got wind of what was going to happen. 
The ark, with Nuttly’s Nifty Weight Reducer reduc- 





ED PENNOCK let go the judge’s boat and swam 

slowly shoreward. He had just won the half-mile 

in addition to two earlier speed events, and though 

he was desperately tired, he glowed inwardly with 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

“That’s one thing I can do, anyhow,” he thought, as 
he propelled his slim, undeveloped body through the 
water with slow, easy strokes. 

From some points of view the mental comment might 
have seemed unduly modest, for Pennock certainly did 
not lack accomplishments. In spite of having been a 
scout for less than two years, he already had more merit 
badges than any other member of the troop, and what 
was more he knew those subjects with a thoroughness 
rarely surpassed. He could signal like a marine, had an 
unusually practical knowledge of first aid, and in wood- 
craft, bird study and ather kindred subjects no other 
scout in Lewistown could touch him. 

At the moment, however, Ted was thinking more of 
his lack of proficiency in athletics in general. He was 
too light for football and had never done very much at 
either baseball or basketball. Always there seemed so 
many other more interesting things to take his time, and 
so many other fellows who were better than he. That, 
at least, was how he honestly accounted to himself for 
his failure to try for either of the troop teams this year. 
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ing me with all its might, come zig-zagging up just as 
the judge reached the curb. The judge stared at it in 
astonishment and waited to see it go up in the air. Nat 
appreciated this and, deciding to give the court a closer 
view, steered toward the curb. 

It was a mistake. One whirlwind from our reducer 
caught His Honor’s silk hat and it vanished through 
the open court-house door like a grasshopper going into 
the mouth of a trout, and with it went the beautiful 
flowing white hair, leaving~Judge Willowly as bald as a 
china wash-pitcher. Gee! but I hadder laugh! I didn’t 
have much breath to laugh with but I done it. 

And everybody else laughed, too. Nat felt awful 
mortified, he says, so he circled around and come back 
to apologize. As he come toward the sidewalk, his 


steering-gear jammed. So did almost every other gear. 

The ark sailed up on the sidewalk and made a hop for 

the court-house door like a dog after a woodchuck. 
The jury were divided. So would Uncle Peter have 





I had time to catch a few breaths, making faces like a codfish 


been, if he hadn’t jazzed to one side. The big Swede 
saw the crazy thing coming and made up his mind to 
resign. He didn’t wait to have his resignation accepted, 
neither, but took a dive over the fence into Baldy 
Watkins the barber’s flower-bed. 

A cry of horror arose for the unfortunate paralytic 
sitting helplessly in the path of the charging monster. 
Everybody for a second was struck as paralyzed as him, 
faces white, jaws dropped. I felt sick all over but 1 
couldn’t take my eyes off him. My eyes just began to 
stick out like thumbs and I couldn’t make a sound in 
my throat. I didn’t like that Barnegat, but that don’t 
make any difference at times like that. It was just like 
a night-mare, and things went skooting through’my head 
and I knew I was going to dream that horrible scene 
over and over for the rest of my life. 

And then come the surprise. Mr. Heffingwell Barne- 
gat took a last wild look, then hopped out of that wheel- 
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But Judd Woldring, who seemed to live for nothing 
save these three sports, lost no chance to twit and, taunt 
him and even, on occasion, sneered at him for being 
yellow. 

He accomplished little save to deepen Pennock’s dis- 
like for himself and strengthen the younger fellow’s de- 
termination to go his own way regardless of the other’s 
sarcasms. For Ted, though small and almost delicate to 
look at, had a will of his own and a spirit which some- 
times burned white-hot in his great, long-lashed gray 
eyes. The nagging had gone all through the late winter 
and spring, and when the two came together in the closer 
intimacies of the scout camp at Mine Lake, their days 
seemed to become one long succession of bickering and 
altercation. 

Things, indeed, had’ reached a point with Pennock where 
he hated the very sight of the big, overdeveloped fel- 
low of sixteen. As he perceived him now, standing up 
to his shoulders in the water and engaged, as he often 
was, in splashing and teasing the younger fry, a good 
deal of that pleasant glow kindled by his recent successes, 
ebbed away. 

“Aye, Ted!” cried Chub Huston, one of the smaller 
fellows, catching sight of him. “Great stuff! Our troop’s 
away ahead in points. now.” 

Before Pennock could reply, Woldring turned and saw 
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chair as spry as a flea and bounded over the fence into 
the flower-bed beside the scared Swede. He didn’t stay 
long in the garden to pick daisies, for one look showed 
him fat Uncle Peter and the husky foreman of the jury 
leading the town over the fence behind him, and he 
knew they weren’t coming to kiss him. And old Baldy 
Watkins was stumping across the lawn from the barber- 
ship with a razor in his hand and Welcome in his eye. 


yore oughter see how fast Mr. Barnegat’s health im- 
proved. He gathered himself up and shook out his 
paralysis in wonderful style, leaving his case unsettled 
behind him. The Swede had got a ten yard start, but 
Heffy passed him with all sail set in a jiffy and went 
out of the picture so fast I bet no camera could have 
caught him. 

With a last regretful look at the vanishing plaintiff, 
Uncle Peter got off the fence and with his hands in his 
pockets viewed the wreck of the ark and the court- 
house entrance. The windstorm had 
ceased and I was getting my breath like 
a fish on the bank, for Nat had at last 
thought of throwing the switch. 
Barnegat’s expert witnesses had man- 
aged to beat it in the excitement. His 
lawyer felt dirt cheap, because he’d 
been fooled, too 

“I’m the goat, Mr. Nuttly,” said 
he. “Folks will never get over laugh- 
ing at me.” 

But all Uncle Peter’s good nature 
come back to once. 

“Forget it, man,” he chuckled. “Stay 
in town and I'll give you all my trade. 
Five minutes ago you had me believing 
I was the worst curmudgeon north of 
Caldwell. I think your first job will 
be to prove to me that I’m not.” : 

“You see, Uncle Peter,” Nat ex- 
plained as the crowd surged back, “I’m 
sure I’ve got a great idea. It'll work 
much better when I’ve made some im- 
provements.” 


a twinkle in his eye. “I’ve got a 
notion that it worked well at its first 
trial.” Then he added as an after- 
thought, “I was meaning to present the 
courthouse with a nice pair of doors, anyhow, so your: 
invention is worth something. We'll find out what the 
jury was going to soak me, and the difference between 
that and the price of the doors is what it saved me. I'll 
give you fifty cents for it.” 

But I didn’t feel any thanks to Nat, you bet! I 
wobbled out of that back seat as weak as buarding-house 
tea. I’d been suspended so long in a breeze I felt all 
dried out and shrivelled up like a raisin. I made up my 
mind I was going to show him up before the whole crowd. 

“Nat,” I says, just as nasty as I could, “I’ve got an 
idea for a weight-reducer that leaves yours three laps 
behind. It’s the cat’s meow—nothing can beat it. Just 
watch me save my tires.” 

With that, I got hold of the seat of my pants with 
both hands, and bent over, and give a yank, and come 
up on my toes, and walked off that way without ever 
taking another look back at the poor nut. 


By Joseph B. Ames 
Illustrated by Leslie Crump 


him. “All swelled up now, winning three dinky races, 
ain’t he?” he sneered. 

Ted lowered his feet and touched bottom. ‘Haven't 
noticed you even trying for any of ’em,” he retorted 
curtly, continuing to move slowly shoreward. 

“___nor you won't,” snorted Woldring. “I leave that 
kid stuff for you little fellows.” 

“T’'ll say you do,” snapped back Pennock. And then he 
added: “It’s a wonder to me you wouldn’t—learn to swim.” 

It was an idle taunt, born ‘chiefly of a desire to get 
back at his tormentor, for at the camp Woldring was 
supposed to be able to take care of himself in the water. 
He had not come forward at the call for non-swimmers 
that first day, had shown no fear or nervousness in the 
water, and though Ted did not remember ever seeing 
him very far from shore, he had no real reason for be- 
lieving that the older chap could not at least do his 
hundred yards. 

His back was toward Woldring so that he quite missed 
the crimson flood that surged into the latter’s heavy, 
rather rough-hewn face. An instant later a powerful 
shove sent him plunging face downward in the water. 

He emerged, sputtering and raging. It was a trifling 
thing and from anyone else Ted would have met it with 
serene good humor. But it was always Woldring’s way 
when at a loss for a retort—which was not seldom—to 





“Humph!” grunted Uncle Peter with: 
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resort to rough, bullying assaults, and Pennock had had 
more than enough of it. 

Judd stood within easy reach, laughing uproariously 
and apparently not counting on a counter attack from 
his puny opponent. He was quite unprepared, therefore, 
for Pennock’s instant onslaught. And when Ted’s lifted 
foot, with all the latter’s strength behind it, struck him 
amidships, he doubled up like a pair of scissors and 


vanished momentarily from sight. 
V ITHOUT waiting for his reappearance, Ted turned 
and continued his progress toward the shore. He 
did not hurry even when shrill, warning shrieks came from 
the onlookers, or when he heard the sound of hurried, 
splashing steps approaching. He wouldn’t give Woldring 
the satisfaction of running away from him. Lips pressed 
stubbornly together, he con- 
tinued his leisurely progress 
along the shelving bottom 
until, just as he reached the 
smooth beach, a hand gripped 
his left wrist and jerked his 
arm around behind his back. 
“You're getting too gosh- 
darned fresh to live!” snarled 
Woldring, his voice throaty 
with rage. “It’s time you had 
a lesson.” 


>, 


brutally. Ted lashed out with 
one foot, and was suddenly 
tripped up, to fall face down- 
ward on the sand. The pain 
in his arm grew swiftly un- 
supportable. He had to grit 
his teeth to keep from crying 
out, but cry out he would 
not! Judd could break his 
arm before he could make 
him utter a sound. 

With sweat dewing his face, 
and a faint, sick feeling in 
his stomach, Pennock  en- 
dured silently what seemed an 
eternity of agony before the 
pressure abruptly relaxed and 
Woldring’s heavy weight was 
lifted suddenly from his body. 
He got on his feet slowly, 
face white and eyes raging. 
A boat containing Mr. 
Graham, the camp director, 
and his assistant, young Ollie 
3rampton, was rapidly ap- 
proaching the shore.  Pen- 
nock’s lip curled. So that was 
why he had been released so 








suddenly. 

“You rotten coward!” he 
grated. “You're afraid to 
tackle a fellow more than 
half your size. You I'll 
get square with you _ yet, 
though.” 

The scornful bite of his 

‘ voice brought a flush to 
’ Woldring’s face and for an 
there was an _ odd, 


f instant 

shamed expression in his eyes. 

But as Pennock turned and 

walked toward his tent, the 

: older fellow laughed bluster- 
: ingly. 

Some boys are cowed and 

frightened by the attentions of 

a bully. But in Pennock 


these merely produced a state 
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And there for a tiny space he hung 


He increased the pressure ‘ 





of impotent rage and indignation. All through his dress- 
ing and the short period which intervened before noon 
mess his mind boiled with schemes for getting even with 
the fellow whose immensely superior strength made physi- 
cal retaliation impossible. Some of these were fantastic 
enough and most of them quite impossible. But there was 
one, born of that incident on the beach an hour before, 
which stirred his imagination keenly. 

After mess there was a period of two hours during 
which the scouts were free to entertain themselves in any 
way they chose. At this time the three: boats were in 
great demand, many of the boys went off on short hikes 
to explore the neighborhood, while a few of the more 
industrious took the opportunity to study up for various 
tests. 

Pennock had planned that morning to make a thorough 
investigation of the old, long abandoned iron mine part 
way up the hill behind the camp, and he lost no time in 
setting forth. Having been there with a party two days 
before he knew the way, and as he sped along through 
the woods, clambering over rocks, crossing fallen hem- 
locks or pushing through dense laurel thickets, he fell again 
to considering the surprising conclusion 
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above, shone into the opening a little way, revealing 
tantalizing glimpses of thin, crumbling ore veins and in- 
teresting rock formations. Ted, squatting on the edge 
of the cut, sighed longingly. 

“Gosh, but I’d like to get in there,” he muttered. “I'll 
bet I'd find a bunch of interesting specimens. Wonder if 
I could get a canoe up hefe? Or maybe make a raft? 
I'd take a chance with snakes or anything else.” 

Presently, sighing again, he stood up and_ looked 
around. Behind him a curiously bare expanse attracted 
his attention and he walked over to investigate. He 
found a_ scattered mass of broken pieces of rock, 
weathered and lichened, of an unknown depth and extend- 
ing to the ledge and far on down the slope, where it 
spread out, fanshaped, like the regular surface of the 
section of a cone. 

“By jim’netty!” he exclaimed excitedly. 
dump !” 

An instant later he was clambering down the steep 
slope. Presently he dropped on his knees and with spar- 
kling eyes, pulled out a chunk of rock, one side of which 
was formed of dully gleaming slabs of mica. From that 
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he had reached about Judd Woldring. 

“I'll bet a dollar he can’t swim a stroke,” 
he reflected with keen satisfaction. “I 
don’t know why I never got wise to it 
before.” 


AX»? yet it wasn’t altogether surprising, 
for while Woldring had never seemed 
especially enthusiastic about water sports, 
neither had he been the least nervous or 
afraid. Twice a day he donned his trunks 
with the others and was seldom amongst 
the first to seek the shore. More than 
once, too, Ted had noticed him well out 
into the lake, being towed by one of the 
life guard boats. But searching his mem- 
ory now, he could not recall a single in- 
stance of seeing Judd actually swimming. 
His hectic flare-up, too, just before dinner 
had been out of all proportion to the cause. 

“It was what I said, not what I did that 
made him wild,” Pennock decided aloud. 
“By jinks! If I can only get him out, 
somehow, where he’d have to holler for 
help before the whole crowd, and show 
what an awful bluff he is! That would 





be—— 

He broke off abruptly, eyes sparkling 
with another very different sort of in- 
terest. He stood on the edge of a wide 
shelf part way up the mountain too level 
to be entirely natural. The hands of man 
had once been busy here, but so long ago 
that nature had all but. obliterated the 
evidence of their work. Only the keenest 
eye could discern in two intersecting lines 
of ruined masonry, overgrown with bushes 
and cloaked by a luxuriant growth of moss 
and fern, part of the foundation of a long 
vanished building, and Ted could readily 
believe that these mines, which had flourished far back 
in Colonial times had been abandoned not many years 
after the Revolution. 

He did not waste much time about the ruined founda- 
tion. The mine itself was what chiefly interested him, 
with that curious, shallow, horizontal opening which 
seemed more like the entrance to a cave. His latest 
hobby was the collecting of ores and minerals, and during 
the tantalizingly brief halt here the other day he had 
noticed more than one promising sign. 

Pushing on, Ted finally forced his way through a dense 
mass of giant rhododendrons, their topmost branches twenty 
feet or more in height, and paused abruptly on the margin 
of a wide gash that sliced the level surface of the ledge. 
It was nearly full of water—glassy, motionless, a curious 
dark red in color and quite opaque. Ted 
found it impossible to guess how deep that 
red pool was, nor could he be sure whether 
the color was in the water itself or merely 
a reflection from veins of hematite in the 
lining of the cut. He only knew that the 
odd appearance of that long, narrow, stag- 
nant sweep affected him disagreeably and 
made him think of snakes and other slimy 
reptiles which he abhorred. 

“Slick place to tumble into, I'll say,” 
he muttered as he drew back instinctively. 


The pool was not more than a hundred 
feet long and ended in a roughly arched 
opening in the natural rock. It was idle 
to speculate how far this extended into the 
hillside. Like the ditch it was nearly full 
of water, but at the entrance appeared to 
be about four feet of head room. The 
sunlight filtering through the leafy canopy 
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You're some scout, I'll tell the world 


moment he was oblivious to everything save his fascinating 
occupation. 

For all he knew it might have been ten minutes later 
—or two hours, when he became gradually aware of the 
sound of voices. Frowning slightly, he looked up from 
the group of hematite crystals he was gloating over. 
The voices came from above him, beyond a screen of 
maples which grew at the edge of the dump. Some of 
the fellows, probably. It was just his luck to have them 
come along now just when he wanted to be left alone. 
Perhaps, though, if he stayed where he was they wouldn't 
see him. 


His glance fell to the mass of crystals—dark, per- 

fect, hexagonal forms. It was the finest specimen of 
the sort he had ever seen. There must be more of them 
in this great heap of discard. Putting it carefully to 
one side, he turned over the rocks close to where he had 
found it, and presently pounced on another smaller one. 
He had barely drawn it forth from its age-old resting 
place when he was suddenly stricken motionless by a 
shrill and piercing cry. 

It came from above where he had heard the voices 
and was followed by another shriek for help, prolonged 
and piercing. As he recognized the voice of Chub Huston, 
one of the smaller fellows in his tent, Pennock sprang 
to his feet, dropped the crystal, and began swiftly to 
climb the slope. 

A medley of wildly excited voices guided him toward a 
point some distance to the right and Pete Taggart, another 
of the troop tenderfoot, appeared, running, 

“Oh, Ted!” he gasped, perceiving Pennock. 
Maybe you can help . . . He’s—fallen in. 
for Mr. Graham.” 

Without pausing, he dashed on and Ted panted up 


“Hurry! 
I’m going 
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the rest of the steep slope, plunged through some bushes 

and came suddenly on three frightened youngsters circling 

excitedly around a gaping hole in the ground close to 

the trunk of a fallen hemlock. They greeted him with 

a shrill, incoherent babel of explanation and entreaty. 
“He just jumped off the log an’ the ground 


relaxed and Pennock came to the surface, the echoes of 
a wild, strangled cry ringing in his ears. 

Now that his eyes had grown accustomed to the dark- 
ness, he found that gloom a little less intense. A faint gray 
light, filtering in from somewhere—the shaft, perhaps, or it 





busted through an’ he went down. There’s 
water down there, Ted: I heard the splash. 
He'll be drowned sure as anything if some- 
body don’t do sumpin’. Couldn’t we make 
a—line with our ag 

“Shut up!” snapped Pennock, irritably. 
The most garrulous of the three was Chub 
Huston, whose cry for help had brought 
him here. The sight of the boy entirely 
unhurt was curiously bewildering. ‘Who 
the dickens are you talking about?” he de- 
manded. “Who fell down there?” 

“Why, Judd, of course. Ain’t I just 
been telling you?” 

Pennock’s lips tightened and_ his 
grew hard. Judd! For an instant he stood 
motionless. Then a wave of crimson flamed 
into his face and turning swiftly he flung 
himself down at the edge of the opening. 

As he noticed the swift succession the 
broken ends of brittle hemlock branches, 
the scant foot of forest litter that treacher- 
ously masked the hole, and the faint marks 
of tools upon the rock beneath, the truth 
came over him in a flash. 

It was a vertical shaft into the old mine. 
Hanging over the pit he tried to penetrate 
the gloom, but his straining vision met 
nothing but inky blackness. Then abruptly 
he remembered that Chub had mentioned 
water, and swiftly raising himself he stared 
back along the ledge toward where the 
open channel lay. As nearly as he could 
judge it was almost directly in line. The 
shaft led down into the horizontal tunnel, 
flooded with that loathsome, sinister, red 
water. And Woldring was down there— 
Woldring, who couldn’t swim! 

“Judd!” he called hoarsely, bending hastily 
over the hole again. “Judd! Are you——” 

He choked over the last word as an an- 
swering cry, faint, strangled, incoherent, 
with an undercurrent of frantic terror, came 
to him from the inky depths. Leaping 
up, he tore off his shoes and dragged 
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his shirt over his head. A moment later 
he had found a solid grip for his 
hands and was lowering himself into the shaft. 
And there, for a tiny space he hung, heart thudding 
wildly, knowing he ought to drop, yet shuddering at the 
very thought. It could not have been more than a second 
or two at most, yet in that flash of time he noted with 
a strange, sick longing the dappling play of sunlight 
and shadow overhead, a tiny patch of clear blue sky, 
. framed by the glossy rhododendron leaves, the strained 
frightened faces of the three boys looking down on him. 
And then, catching his breath, he let go his hold. 


N a flash that sunlit outer world vanished and blackness 

engulfed him. There was time during that giddy down- 
ward plunge for a horror-stricken thought to sear through 
his brain—suppose he had misjudged and there wasn’t any 
water beneath him after all. A sudden jolt and a sharp 
pain stabbing through one shoulder wrenched a grasping 
cry from his set lips. An instant later he landed at the 
bottom with a great splash and a sensation of icy coldness. 

Down, down and still down he went. Then his feet 
struck bottom and instinctively he thrust against it with 
all his strength. He seemed a long time coming to the 
surface and when he did he could see nothing in the 
pitch darkness. His shoulder ached and throbbed; me- 
chanically he realized that he must have scraped it 
against some slight projection in the shaft. 

“Judd!” he called, his teeth chattering. “Where--are you?” 

“Over—here,” quavered a voice through the darkness. 
“I’ve got hold—of a rock, but I’m—slipping.” x 

Cautiously Pennock swam in that direction. Suddenly 
his outstretched hand touched a rocky wall. An instant 
later the exploring fingers encountered something softer 
—something which moved swiftly, frenziedly, gripping 
his wrist with the clutch of mad despair. 

As his head was dragged under, Ted struck out fran- 
tically with all his strength. Again and again his fist 
plowed through the icy water until Woldring’s grasp 


“You're getting too fresh to live” 


might be the mouth of the tunnel itself—picked out vaguely 
the glistening, moist walls, the rough, shadowy arch above, 
the roiled surface of the black water. Ted even perceived 
the smooth, narrow ledge where Woldring must have 
clung, but of Woldring himself there was no trace. 

Dazed, frightened, heart-sick, Pennock reached out and 
caught hold of the ledge. He was shivering with cold 
and the reaction from the struggle. He knew he ought to 
dive, and meant to the instant he could get his breath. And 
then, quite suddenly, the surface of the black water rippled 
noiselessly about Judd Woldring’s white, senseless face. 

Plunging forward, Pennock grabbed him by an arm 
and dragged him over*to the little ledge. For a few 
minutes he clung to the slippery surface, supporting the 
unconscious Woldring by a precarious hold, trying to 
decide what he should do. To wait here for help was out 
of the question. Already his hold was slipping and he 
was perishing with cold. Judd, too, must be got out 
of the water as swiftly as possible. There was no hope 
of escaping by the shaft, so only the open mouth of the 
tunnel remained. 

How far away this was Ted had no notion. Facing 
in that direction he could not see the entrance, but there 
was a noticeable brightening of the gloom in that direc- 
tion which slightly encouraged him. Shouting a curt reply 
to the shrill, insistent cries which had been coming in- 
cessantly down the shaft Pennock shifted his hold on 
Woldring’s body and pushed off the rock. 

For the first thirty feet or so he made fair prog- 
ress, swimming with one arm about Judd’s body 
which rested partly against the small of his own 
back. He kept close to the left-hand wall, feeling 
that in case he be- ‘ 
came exhausted he 
could find some rough 
projection to cling to 
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while he rested. In this fashion he progressed slowly to 
a point where the course of the tunnel took a slight 
turn and for the first time he could see the entrance. 
Instead of stirring him with fresh hope, he was 
suddenly smitten with a pang of acute dismay at the 
apparently immense distance of that little, 
curving wedge of light. It seemed miles 
away, and though Ted knew it couldn't 
be, his heart sank and his free hand swept 
hastily along the wall of the tunnel seeking 
some little projection on which to cling. 


H's fingers slid impotently over a smooth 
slippery surface and sudden panic smote 
him. He choked it back with difficulty and 
gritting his teeth resumed his swimming. 
Woldring’s dead weight, which from the 
first had been oppressive, suddenly became 
crushing. He had passed his life-saving 
test with honors, but it had been given in 
the placid “Y. M.” tank, and the boy he 
carried was of his own size and build. This 
was quite different, and presently he began 
to wonder, with a shuddering pang of horror, 
whether he was going to be able to make it. 

“ve got to,” he grated through his 
clenched teeth. “I’ve got to do it.” 

Before long he was conscious of a dull, 
constant pain in his shoulder where he had 
struck it in the shaft. His arm began to 
ache and ominous pains shot through the 
muscles of his legs. The distant opening 
grew nearer, but with such dragging slow- 
ness that he was in despair. 

More than once he sought for some projec- 
tion on the wall and failed to find it. There 
was no relief, evidently. He must keep on as 
he was doing—or go down. Doggedly he 
persisted, though each grasping breath had 
become a pang, each labored stroke seemed 
to stretch his tortured muscles as_ on 
a rack, 

Came a moment when he had to fight the 
fantastic obsession that Judd had turned 
into something alive and venemous—a vin- 
dictive monster that was slowly but irre- 
sistibly crunching him down into the water. 
Twice the red ripples lapped against his 
lips and it took an appalling effort to lift 
his head the necessary inch to breathe. 
The opening was much closer now. As if 
through a swirling mist of glinting par- 
ticles, Ted could make out vaguely the 
sunlight dappling the water under it and turning into a 
sea of blood. But somehow it still seemed infinitely: far, 
and suddenly a despairing conviction, keen and poignant as 
a knifestab, cut through the boy’s dazed brain that he was 
never going to reach it. 

Still he did not give up. When senses began to fail and 
sight became a blurr of wildly whirling golden flecks, 
sheer grit and instinct held him up, driving his deadened 
muscles.to their faltering and painful task. . 

When at last the sunlight glistened on his blond, stream- 
ing hair he did not know it. . . His ears were all but 
deaf to the excited clamor of many voices. . . . His 
glazing eyes quite failed to see the scoutmaster’s long 
length half submerged in water or the throng of boys 
holding fast to the other end of the rope about his waist. 
He only knew when two arms gripped him fast, lightening 
his burden, lifting and drawing him from the tenacious 
clutch of that sinister red water. His blue lips parted in 
a faint, weary sigh; his chin fell forward on his chest— 
and that was all. 

* * a * * * 

That evening Ted Pennock, sprawled on his cot, re- 
garded with furtive curiosity the flushed, embarrassed face 
of Judd Woldring, who leaned against the tent pole. It 
was their first meeting since that nearly fatal accident. 
With evident sincerity and not a little awkward stumbling, 
Judd had been trying to express his gratitude; but now 
that was over, he seemed still inclined to linger. 

“T_I’ve been awful—rotten to you for—for—a long 
time,” he said suddenly, eyes falling to his big fingers, 
which twined and intertwined nerv- 
ously. “I—I wanted to tell you it 
wasn’t because—I didn’t— Well, I 
guess I—I was just 
—plain envious.” 

(Concluded on 
page 53) 
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“Anyway we're not on your land, we're on this sign. 


Py) 


got a right here: 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
A Littte Bit Orr THE Top 


E liked that verse so much that we made another 
one. 
Eight little boy scouts, 
Glad there ain't eleven. 
One of them fell backward, 
Then there were seven. 


Westy said, “If they have a row of wooden scouts up 
here with the words always on top underneath, that will 
make a good ad, hey? I wonder how much they'd pay us 
to sit here all the time ?” 

“Labor is very high,” I said; “about ten feet up. Maybe 
they'd give us some hats.” 

“Everything is going up,” Westy said; “let’s go down.” 

“Wait till the train goes by,” I said. “I’d like Mr. Cow 
to see us, or whatever his name is.” 

Then Westy began singing: 

Oh, boy scouts they were nine, 
They were sitting on a sign. 


Then Dorry started. 
They do not fear a cop, 
They always are on top. 


And then I sung out. 
They ought to cross the flats, 
But they're advertising hats. 


Then Pee-wee started yelling. 
Oh, Mr. Bull, 
Yow're ad is full 
Of scouts and bull. 


“We ought:to get a dollar an hour for this,” Warde 
said. 

I said, “Aren’t you satisfied? Haven't we made you 
famous? Right away you want to pass the plate.” 

“You mean the hat,” Westy said. 

“This is the Brown’s Hat Patrol,” Will said. 
superstitious, they believe in signs.” 

“Listen, here comes the train,” one of them said. 

“Sit up and look pretty,” Dorry shouted. 

“We've got all the signs on Broadway beaten,” Hunt said. 


“They're 


laKeley’s Bee- 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 


wW 


“Sure,” I said, “this is. a live 
sign, full of pep. All sit up 
straight when the train passes. 
Remember Mr. Wild Bull is in 
there. Maybe he’ll give us a job 
on a sign up on top of a building 
in New York. I'd like to be an 
electric sign, wouldn’t you?” 

“T’d rather be a sign of spring,” 
Westy said. 

“You'll be pushed over back- 
wards if you crack another one 
like that,” I told him. 

“Look at Pee-wee,” Dorry said. 

I had to laugh at the kid. 
There he sat right in the middle, 
straight upright, with his hand up 
making the full scout salute as 
the train came along. He looked 
like a little radiator ornament for 
an automobile. I guess he felt 
very proud being part of an ad. 

As the train went past all the 
passengers looked out of the win- 
dows, laughing. The more they 
laughed the straighter Pee-wee 
sat. All of a sudden, good night! 
over he went backwards, kerflop, 
into the marshy land just under- 
neath the sign. All the people in 
the train howled. 

He came up the ladder, with 
mud and grass all over him, just 
in time for the people in the last 
two cars to get a look at him. 
They just screamed. They even 
came out on the back platform of 
the last car, cheering him and 
laughing at him. 

“I—I bet I sold as many as 
about a hundred hats doing that,” 
he said. 

I said, “Good night! Was that 
You look more like an ad for bathing 


W 


Has the sign 


a part of the ad? 


suits than for hats.” 

He climbed back into his place pulling the wet grass 
from his face and clothes. 

“That's the time you weren’t on top,” I said. 
Mr. Wild Bull didn’t see you.” 

“Here comes a man across the field,” Dorry said. 
man with a 


“I hope 


I looked around in back of me and saw a 
great big straw hat and a shirt like a 
checker-board coming across the field. It 
seemed as if he were all shirt and hat 
and suspenders. 

“T think there is going to be something 
doing,” Westy said. “I can feel it in the 
air.” 

“Thank goodness we're on top,” I said. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
LOGIC 


HE man came around in front of 

the sign and looked up and said, 
“Well, now, “what do you youngsters 
think you’re doing here?” 

I said, “Well, we’re not so sure, but we 
think we're sitting here.” 

He said, “Anybody give you permis- 
sion to come on this land ?” 

Westy said, “No, but we know lots of 
people cross here and we thought it was 
all right. We always heard this was a 
short-cut to Addison.” 

Then he asked us if we were going to 
Addison. 

Westy said, “No, but it’s just the same 
crossing your land in one place as an- 
other. You can’t blame us for thinking 
it was all right.” 

The man said, “Well, ’tain’t right, by 
no manner o’ means, You're trespassing, 
that’s what you’re doing.” 

Dorry said, “We’re sorry.” 

The man said, “Well, so’m I, because 
I’m goin’ to make an example of you, 
that’s what I’m goin’ to do. I’m goin’ to 
learn you a lesson.” 


Wo 





“I am going to make an example of you, that’s 
what I am going to do” 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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I said, “No lessons, this is a vacation.” 

He said, “Haow?” 

Westy said, “We’re sorry, we can’t do any more than 
say that. We thought it was all right. I don’t see what 
harm we do.” 

“Well, you will find out,” the man said, good and cross. 

All of a sudden Pee-wee shouted down at him, “Anyway 
we're not on your land, we’re on this sign. Has the sign 
got a right here?” 

The man said, “Well you youngsters, the people that 
pay me to let this sign stand here don’t pay me to let 
you climb all over it. Now you come down off there, 
every one of you, and we'll see what’s what. We'll see 
what the jedge has to say.” 

“Don’t go down,” Dorry whispered. 

“That shows how much you know about law,” Pee-wee 
shouted down. “My uncle’s got a friend who’s a lawyer. 
If this sign has a right here we have a right here because 
we're part of the sign. You can ask Mr. Bull who works 
for Brown’s hats if we’re not. Do you see what it says 
on this sign? Always on top? That means us. It means 
us just as much as the hats. We belong here, so 
there.” 

The man said, “Haow did you get here without tres- 
passing ?” 

I said, “That isn’t the question. We're here because 
we’re here. The question is has the sign got a right to 
be here?” 


S6Q@’URE,” Pee-wee yelled down, “that’s logic.” He 

looked awful funny sitting up there and shouting 
down at the man. “Suppose a thing has a right to be in 
a place but the people that own that thing don’t own the 
place. If you’re on the thing——” 

“You ain’t got no right there,” the man shouted up. 

“Lift the ladder up,” Westy said. 

“Sure, that’s strategy,” Pee-wee said. 

So we hauled the ladder up out of the man’s reach. 

“Do you admit that somebody can own a place that has 
a thing on it that belongs to somebody else that has some- 
thing on it——” 

“Shut up,” I said. “It says on this sign that we’re on 
top. You see it? That means us. This kid is right; 
we're part of this sign, just as if we were painted here.” 

“Put that ladder down,” the man shouted. 

“Does it belong to you?” Westy said. 

“Tt’s on my land,” the man hollered at us. 

I said, “Well, we just took it off your land.” 

“If you want to take the sign away go ahead and do 
it,” Westy said. 

“We should worry,” I called down. 

“We can stand on the 
law, can’t we?” the kid 
piped up. 

- “We can sit on the 
sign, that’s better,” I said. 

The man said, “Are 
you going to put that 
ladder down here?” 

“No, we’re not,” Wes- 
ty said. 

“We're part of this 
sign and we're going to 
stay here,” the kid said. 
“If anybody paid you 
money, that includes us. 
We’re an advertiscment 


of Brown’s hats, that’s 
what we are. We're on 
top. It says so. If a 


’ thing belongs to a thing 
it belongs to that thing 


and not the land that 
thing is on, 
doesn’t it? If 


you rent out a 
placé to put a 
thing then the 
thing that’s on 
that thing isn’t 
trespassing on 
the land that 
was rented out 
for the thing 
underneath it, 
Sigg 

“It’s as clear 
as mud,” I said. 
“We've got as 
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much right here as a man’t hat has got on top of his head 
even if his head is in the wrong place.” 

“That's logic,” the kid shouted. 

“Tt’s as true as a false alarm,” Westy said. 

“Truer,” Warde put in. 

“A sign is something that’s got something on it,” our 
young hero shouted. “Let’s hear you deny that.” 

“And it doesn’t make any difference what’s on it,” Dorry 
said. “An ad’s an ad, isn’t it?” 

“Most always,” I said. “It says here we’re on top, so 
there’s the proof. We’re here because we’re here. You 
can do that by long division.” 

“We're secure,” the kid said. 

“As long as we don’t fall over backwards,” I told him. 

“Anyway, we're not trespassing now,” Hunt put in. 

“Posilutely not,” I said. 

The man said, “All right, if you’ve got a right there, 
stay there. Only don’t come down on my land. If you’ve 
got a right on top, you haven’t got any right down here. 
I'll let you see some logic, whatever that is. You can set 
up there and I'll set down here, and you can stay till the 
sign rots. You’re such clever youngsters. Always on 
top, huh? Well, you can stay up there with Brown’s hats 
and see how you like it. This land down here belongs to 
me, by gum!” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE SIEGE 


E sat down on a nice big comfortable rock and took 

out a pipe and filled it and started smoking. He 
looked as if he were going to stay there for a couple of 
years or so. ; 

Will Dawson said, “Now you see what we get for stand- 
ing on our rights. About ten years from now our skele- 
tons will be found sitting on this sign.” 

“Always on top,” Westy said. 

“If we go down there we get arrested, if we stay up 
here we starve,” Hunt said. 

“Sure, that’s logic,” I said. 
being part of an ad.” 

“We've got a right here, it’s a technicality,” the kid said. 

“Yes, but I’m not stuck on technicalities,” | told him. 
“You can’t eat them.” 

“Let’s drown our sorrows in song,” Westy said. 

So then we all started singing and this is what we 
worked around to: 


“I’m not so crazy about 


We’re here because we're here, 
Deny it if you dare; 

And the reason we're up here, 
Is because we're not down there. 


I said, 
‘Believe me, 
I’ve had 
enough of 
the advertis- 
ing business. 
I’m getting 
hungry. The 
next time I 
pose it will 
be for a 
restaurant.” 

“I'm going 
to retire 
from the hat 
business,’’ 
Tom Warn- 
er said. “Sec 
where it’s 
left us.” 

: sasd, 
“Sure, we’ve 
risen very 
high in the 
hat business. 
We've risen 
to the top. 
How about 
our bee-line 
hike ?” 

“We can 
go through 
‘everything 
except a 
jail,’ Westy 
said. 

The farm- 
er just sat 
there on the 
rock with 
one knee 
over the 
other, very 
calm like. 





There were crickets chirping too 
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I said, “I wonder if we could go to sleep here like 
birds ?” 

“Pee-wee ought to be able to,” Westy said. 

“Sure, he’s a canary 4 

“Will you keep still with that?” the kid yelled. 

“I wish the weekly animated news of all the world 
could see us now,” I said. “‘Boy Scouts marooned on an 
ad,’ that’s what they’d put. ‘Starving on a desert adver- 
tising sign.” 

The farmer down there on the rock didn’t laugh at all, 
he just sat there smoking. | 

“This is a siege,” the kid said. 

“We're blockaded,” another one shouted. 

“I bet Minerva Skybrow could get us out of this,” I 
said. “Anybody who likes algebra—— Hey, Scout Harris, 
I thought you said that a scout is resourceful. Can’t you 
pass out a little resourcefulness? We'll turn into mummies 
up here.” 

“We'll sacrifice our lives for Brown’s hats,” Warde 
said. 

So then we started to sing again, each scout singing 
something different, but pretty soon we all got in line with 
this; it’s a kind of sequel of “Over There”: 





Way up here, 
Way up here; 
Just our luck. 
To be stuck; 
Way up here. 
And we won't go home. 
‘Cause we're stuck away up here. 


“Oh, here comes the painter!” one of the fellows shouted. 

“Shaved!” I yelled. 

“He was shaved before,” Hunt said. 

“IT mean saved,” I told him. 

“He has reinforcements with him,’ Pee-wee shouted. 

“There’s one of Brown's hats with a man under it,” 
Ralph Warner said. 

I said, “I guess that’s Mr. Wild Bull. 
they'll relieve the starving population.” 

“Anyway, we held out,” the kid said. 

“Sure,” I said. “The battle of Brown's hat sign. 
Wounded, none. Killed, none. Hungry, everybody.” 

Then we all set up a cheer for the painter and the other 
man. When they came near enough I shouted “Hey, 
mister, we're thinking of retiring from the hat business.” 

“Hey mister,” Pee-wee shouted; “aren’t we a part of 
this sign?” 

“Absolutely,” 
of it.” 

“Now you see!” Pee-wee shouted down at the farmer. 
“You thought we were just hanging around here. Now 
you sce! We're just as much on top as the hats are.” 

“Except when we fall down,” I said. 

“A man’s hat might blow off, mightn’t it?” the kid yelled. 
“That wouldn’t prove his hat isn’t on top, would it?” 

“That’s a very fine argument,” the man who was with 
the painter said. 

“I know some better ones that that,” Pee-wee yelled 
down at him. “Do you know we caught a bandit?” 

“Hey, mister,” I said, “haven’t we got a right up here?” 

“That’s what it says,” the man laughed. 


Thank goodness 


the painter said. “You're the best part 


” 


HEN the painter said, “Boys, I want you to meet Mr. 

Slinger Bull, advertising man for Brown’s hats. He 
is very much taken with the idea of having scouts on top 
of our signs.” 

1 said, “Believe me, we came near being taken. 
going to retire from the business.” 

Mr. Bull said, “Too late, your pictures will soon be all 
over the country.” 

“Mine too?” Pee-wee yelled. 

“And we're going to use the scout idea—scouts on top; 
wood cut-outs of course.” 

“Wouldn’t live cut-ups do?” 
that’s us.” 

Mr. Bull, he just laughed and he said, “Who’s leader 
here >?” 

“T am,” I told him. 

He said, “Well, | want your name and address. 
probably want you to pose. Did you ever pose?” 

Pee-wee said, “We were in the movies, in the imitated 
news.” 

“Sure, we used to pose for animal crackers,” I said. 

“Hey, Mr. Bull,” Dorry called down; “if we’re on this 
sign are we trespassing ?” 

“No more than the paint is,’ Mr. Bull said, looking 
kind of sideways at the farmer. I guess Mr. Bull saw 
how it was all right. “You boys are protected by our 
contract with Mr. Grabberberry here. You're absolutely 
safe, you’re covered.” 

“By Brown hats,” Westy said. 

Mr. Bull said, “Exactly. The sentence above refers to 
you. You’ve given us an idea.” 

“We have lots of ideas,” Pee-wee said. 

I said, “I’ve got an idea we'd like to get away from 


We're 


I asked him, “Because 


We'll 





All of a sudden over he went backwards, kerflop, into 
the marshy land just underneath the sign 


here; we’re hungry. We've been in the hat business for 
over an hour. We've got a date with a tree.” 

He said. “The world belongs to the Boy Scouts. Every- 
body knows them and likes them. To say they’re on top 
is just telling the truth. I think we will hook you boys up 
with Brown’s hats. We may ask you to pose. Brown’s 
hats are known the world over. Step right down, boys.” 

“Did you see me from the train?” Pee-wee asked him. 
“Did you see me fall backwards? I bet I sold a lot of 
hats that way, hey?” 

“Oceans of them,” Mr. Bull said. 

You can bet we weren’t afraid with a bull to protect 
us. We went down the ladder and the farmer didn’t say a 
word. I guess he was thinking about the money he got 
from Brown’s hats all right. He said to Mr. Bull, very 
nice and polite. “I kinder thought they wuz trespassin’, 
you know. ‘N I was a-scared they’d get inter some 
trouble.” 

“Believe me,” I said, “we can’t get into trouble because 
we never got out of it. Anyway we like the hat business 
pretty well and I wouldn’t mind living on a sign except for 
getting hungry.” 

So then Mr. Slinger Bull tried to make us take five 
dollars for our trouble, but we wouldn’t take it because 
scouts don’t accept money for that kind of a service. Any- 
way it wasn’t a service at all, it was an adventure. I bet 
you never heard of anybody being marooned on a desert 
signboard before. 


CHAPTER THE LAST 
(THANK GOODNESS) 
IT HASN'T GOT ANY NAME 


OW that was the last adventure that we had that day. 
But we’ve had a lot since then. We picked our way 
up through the woods on the side of the ridge, using our 
compass, because we couldn’t see far ahead. It was getting 
dark and the woods were awful still. Every time a twig 
cracked under us it seemed to make a loud noise. There 
were crickets chirping too. It kind of reminded me of 
Temple Camp after supper. We kept straight west be- 
cause we knew that was where the tree was. I guess we 
all got sort of excited as we came up near the top of the 
ridge. 

I said, “I’m glad the last part of our hike is through the 
woods. Maybe we had a lot of fun in Bridgeboro and in 
Little Valley, but the woods for me.” 

Pretty soon we came out into the open and there in the 
dusk stood the great big tree all by itself. It seemed 
awful solemn like. (Continued on page 49) 
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This is a tale of 
Kar-then, a youth of 
the Ta-an, that tribe 
of the great ‘Cro- 
Magnon race which 
25,000 years ago Icft 
their homes in_ the 
Himalayas and mi- 
grated to France, to 
the Valley of the Dor- 
dogne, where for 
thousands of years 
they dominated south- 
western Europe. Also 
of T’san-va-men, Lord 
of the Winged Death, 
Great Chieftain of 
the Ta-an; of L'vu 
the Giant, trusted 
councillor of the 
Great Chieftain; of 
Sar-no-m’rai_ the 
Wise; of the traitor- 
ous Ta-nu-ko, Chicf 
‘Priest of the tribe; 
and of others of the 
Ta-an.—Editor’s Note. 








T WAS a warm 

and pleasant 

morning in early 

spring, and the 
Valley of the Ta-an 
glowed bright in the 
sun, its fresh green of 
grass and tree. grate- 
ful to eyes weary with 
looking on the blinding 
white of snow and ice, 
its promise of comfort 
grateful to minds tired 
with the struggle for life during the Long Cold. The 
mountains which closed in the valley rose steep and rugged 
from the. Great River, whose winding course, now freed 
from the locking ice, showed spots of green and blue 
through the breaks in the gray mist that drifted lazily up- 
ward from its surface. 

A hundred yards up the northern slope of the hills there 
lay a level bench, a sort of terrace, part natural, part 
made by men, and from this bench, which formed as it 
were a veranda before the caves of the Ta-an, rose smoke of 
cooking-fires, for the women of the tribe were astir, their 
figures showing as they moved about to prepare the morn- 
ing meal. 

From one of the caves came a youth of some ‘eighteen 

years who stretched, yawned, and. set about to gather 
‘wood and build up a fire of his own. The fire alight, he 
brought from the cave some meat, part of the haunch of 
a deer he had slain the day before, and while it was cook- 
ing he looked abroad over the valley, snuffed the fresh air, 
and exclaimed aloud: 

“Ei, but the coming of the year is good, after the Long 
Cold!” 

But even as he spoke a shadow crossed his face, for he 
remembered of a sudden what was ahead of him. It was 
the season of the year when the young men of the tribe, 
those coming of age, were inducted into their respective 
clans, to which they had been appointed from childhood, 
whether warrior, priest, artist, artisan, or hunter, and 
Ta-nu-ko the Chief Priest, whose privilege it was each 
year to choose one youth for the priestly clan, had this 
year named Kar-then. 

It was easy to understand the reason for this choice, 
since Kar-then, tall and long of limb, straight, muscular, 
broad of forehead and firm of chin, was one of the hand- 
somest and also most active and graceful of the young 
men, but the selection did not meet the youth’s approval. 
Skilled in the use of weapons, wise in woodcraft and in 
knowledge of war and the chase, he preferred most of all 
the warrior clan; next to that the clan of the huntsmen, 
whereof Bar-no, his father, was chief. Not for him the 
long days and nights of fasting, the chanted prayers, the 
slaughter of bound and helpless victims on the Great 
Altar! 

No, he preferred the thrill of the chase, the battle with 
savage beasts, the clash of arms, axe against flint axe, 
arrow against shield, lance against lance, or the desperate 
hand-to-hand struggle with the long, keen dagger of 
chipped and polished flint, oak-hafted, strong! And yet 
what could he do? Even the Great Chieftain himself 
might not gainsay the priests, though there was ever 
enmity between them, and hatred. But while he cooked 











Straight to the cave of T’san-va-men he went 


and ate his meal Kar-then resolved to go to T’san-va-men 
and see if there might not be some escape from the dis- 
tasteful honor, some means whereby he could join the clan 
of his desires. 


CCORDINGLY, his breakfast finished, Kar-then 
roused his father—his mother had died years before, 
in the Great Sickness—and told him of his intention. 

“May O-Ma-Ken the Great Father aid you,” responded 
Bar-no, “for without his aid you may not prevail! Yet 
go; it is worth the effort; may the priesthood be left to 
those who desire it!” 

So Kar-then went to the cave once more to get his 
weapons, since without them it was dangerous to move 
abroad in the forest. Lion, leopard, wild boar, as well as 
less deadly animals, ranged freely in the woods, and Kar- 
then returned bearing his lance and shield, his great war- 
bow and quiver of arrows, with axe and dagger thrust 
through the girdle of leopard-skin which confined his 
single scanty garment of the same material, a garment 
which left bare his arms, his right shoulder, and his legs 
from mid-thigh down. 

The weapons were all of Kar-then’s own making, the 
blades of chipped and polished flint, sharp-pointed, keen, 
the hafts of oak; the bow of seasoned elm, strung with 
sinews of deer. Thus equipped, Kar-then made his way 
down to the river, turned westward, and followed a path 
through the woods to a spot some five hundred paces dis- 
tant, where he swung up the hili once more to a terrace 
similar to that which he had left, halting at length before 
the mouth of a large cave. 

Here he stopped and traced with his finger on the earth, 
drawing three interlocking circles, this being at once a 
sign of respect and a token that he wished to speak with 
the Great Chieftain. Then standing erect he waited mo- 
tionless for nearly half an hour, till at length there came 
forth from the cave a huge man, broad-shouldered, burly, 
powerful, whom Kar-then recognized as L’vu, an old-time 
friend of the Great Chieftain. L’vu nodded to the youth, 
glanced at the ground, and disappeared within the cave. 
Presently he came out again, followed by a smaller man 
clad in a garment of lion’s hide, who seated himself on the 
trunk of a fallen tree and beckoned Kar-then to him. 
The young man came, bowing respectfully, for this latter 
was none other than T’san-va-men, Great Chieftain of 
the Ta-an. 

The Lord of the Winged Death—so named from his in- 
vention of the bow and arrow—was then about thirty-five 


years of age, strong and active, stern and accustomed to’ 


command, yet ruling his people with justice and kindness. 
A warrior to the finger tips, he was also a man of judg- 
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ment and of heart, 
and now he_ bade 
Kar-then say what he 
desired, listening with 
attention while he 
spoke. When _ the 
youth had finished 
the Great Chieftain 
shook his head. 

“Nay,” he answered, 
“fain would I have 
you in. the warrior 
clan, Kar-then, for 
good words of you 
have come to my ears. 
Yet even I may not 
gainsay the Chief 
Priest in this matter ; 
it is the Law.” 

“Oh, Great Chief- 
tain!” responded the 
youth, “might not you 
persuade him to 
choose another? Men 
say that you speak 
with the tongue of a 
singing bird!” 

The chieftain 
frowned, for he dis- 
liked flattery, then, 
seeing Kar-then’s evi- 
dent sincerity, he 
smiled and replied: 

“It may be; I will 
try. Go now; it is 
said!” And Kar-then 
withdrew after thank- 
ing T’san-va-men. 

That evening Kar- 
then received a sum- 
mons from the Great 
Chieftain and obeyed it eagerly, finding in the chieftain’s 
cave not only T’san-va-men himself, with L’vu and Sar- 
no-m'rai, but also the Chief Priest, Ta-nu-ko, This last 
was a tall, thin, spare man, not unhandsome of countenance, 
though his face showed lines of craft and cruelty. The 
Lord of the Winged Death spoke first to Kar-then. 

“Kar-then,” he said, “well is it known to you that each 
youth craving admission to a clan must bring proof of his 
worth; three tests are required, to show him worthy of 
fellowship with artist, hunter, or warrior. Your prayer is 
granted, if that you pass the test, yet since the Chief Priest 
claims you to his clan, his shall it be to name the proofs 
you must give ere he resigns his claim, allowing you to 
the warrior clan.” 

Kar-then bowed in silence, respectfully, first to the 
Great Chieftain, next to the Chief Priest, the latter then 
taking up the word. 

“These be your tests, Kar-then,” said Ta-nu-ko, a ma- 
licious gleam in his eyes, ‘First, to bring to the Rock of 
Council three eggs from the nesis of three mountain 
eagles.” 

The young man’s heart rejoiced; this was difficult and 
dangerous, but was he not a good climber? It might be 
done! 

“Next,” went on Ta-nu-ko, “to bring living and un- 
harmed to the Rock a full-grown leopard.” 

This was more difficult! Still, it might be done; Kar- 
then began at once to plan the trap in which he would 
take the beast. 

“Last,” said the priest, “to bring living and unharmed 
the Beast That Wears a Horn on His Nose, none aiding 
you.” And Kar-then’s heart sank; this was impossible! 
One man might trap and slay that huge beast, but drive 
him unharmed—never! In truth, Ta-nu-ko had tricked 
him! Then anger surged up within him; very well! At 
least would he die in the attempt, as became a warrior; 
better that than serve at the altar, under orders of Ta-nu- 
ko! And Kar-then bowed again, craving permission to 
retire, which was granted. 

He left the cave, turning toward his own home, and 
had gone but a short distance when he heard steps behind 
him and turned to face Sar-no-m’rai the wise, the Eyes 
That Walk by Night, most skilled of all the hunters and 
warriors of the Ta-an. The older man approached and 
spoke to Kar-then. 

“Ta-nu-ko has tricked you,” said he. “Yet since I bear 
him no love, and since I mistrust him, mine be it to 
advise though I may not aid. Complete you the first two 
tests, then come to me and I will tell how the third may 
be accomplished.” And he swung about and vanished into 
the forest, silent as a fleeting shadow, leaving the youth 
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amazed and grateful. Sar-no-m’rai was ever sparing of 


words, direct of speech. 


HE following morning Kar-then set out with the 

dawn; he had in days past marked several nests of 
eagles, two in the tops of tall trees, one half-way up a 
sheer cliff of the mountain across the river. To the ones 
in the trees he went first, finding the climbing not too 
hard, and after some fighting with the birds secured the 
eggs desired, which he took to his cave. The third, how- 
ever, was no easy task, for the nest was inaccessible from 
above and he must climb from below. Sheer and straight 
the cliff rose full twenty times the height of a tall man, 
and Kar-then must climb by means of projections, knobs 
of rock, crevices wherein his foot might grip, till he 
reached the ledge where clung the nest. 

Coming to the foot of the cliff he looked upward, meas- 
uring the climb, then cast off his garments till he stood 
stark naked at the base. He bound more tightly the fillet 
that held his long brown hair, replaced the girdle about his 
waist and thrust through the folds his long, keen dagger 
of flint, spat on his hands, rubbed them against his thighs, 
and started upward. 

The cliff was really a shoulder of the hill, pushing out 
like a buttress from the slope, and close about the base 
there grew, as elsewhere on the mountain, thick woods 
of pine and larch, of elm and maple, so that for the first 
hundred feet of the climb Kar-then was shut in, could see 
naught save only the gray trunks and green leaves. 

But gradually, as he rose higher and higher, clinging to 
the face of the rock like a fly to a wall, the surrounding 
greenery thinned out and the youth was conscious of the 
blue of the sky overhead, of the waft of the gentle breeze 
of spring against his naked back and legs. 

Coming to a trifling ledge where he could rest for a 
few moments, he looked about to see what could be seen, 
for never before had he climbed this perilous rock: A 
little below him waved the tree-tops, sloping off with the 
slope of the ground, and beyond them, far, far below, he 
could see the gleam and. glisten of the Great River, blue 
as the sky save where the water foamed white over the 
jutting rocks of the Ford of Death. Beyond this rose the 
hill wherein were the caves of the tribes- 
men, and Kar-then could see the dark 
spots which marked the entrances, the yel- 
low glow of the fires, and the blue-gray 
smoke curling upward; could make out 
also a few moving dots which he knew 
for men and women. For some moments 
he gazed, then set himself once more to 
the climb. 


ND now the task grew sterner, more 
fraught with peril, for the face of the 
rock, unnoted from below, here sloped out- 
ward, so that he must cling tightly enough 
to carry his weight as, well as to lift him- 
self, and he knew well that should either 
hand or foot slip ever so slightly he would 
go whirling over and over to crash in death 
at the base. Desperately he clung, inch- 
ing his way upward a bit at a time, taking 
advantage of every least projection, till at 
length he came to a crevice in the rock, a 
sort of chimney which rose to the ledge 
he sought. 

Swinging into this cleft Kar-then was 
able to rest a few moments; then, spread- 
ing his arms and legs, pressing left arm 
and left leg against the western side of the 
rift, right arm and leg against the other 
face, he worked his way slowly up to the 
ledge, drew himself out, and fell face 
down on the rock, full two hundred feet 
above the base of the cliff, and a thousand 
above the river. 

Presently he gathered himself together 
and crept along the gently sloping ledge 
toward the nest he sought, but even as he 
reached in to take the precious egg there 
came a rush of mighty wings, a swoop, a 
darkening of the air, and Kar-then felt a 
stinging pain in his side as the huge bird 
struck its talons into his flesh. 

Instinctively he rolled over on his side 
and flung one arm over his eyes as he 
gripped his dagger with the other hand 
and struck fiercely at the attacker. But 
the great bird hammered and beat at his - 
body with its powerful wings, clawed and 
struck, tearing the skin, fought savagely, 
even as Kar-then fought. 

The young man knew well the price of 
victory; the ledge on which he rested was 
not more than two feet wide, and again 
and again during the fight he was dragged 
to the very margin, saving himself by a 
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hand’s-breadth from certain death. Torn, bleeding, bruised, 
buffeted, out of breath, still he fought, and still the eagle 
fought, till at long last a fortunate blow of the dagger 
ended the battle and Kar-then, limp, relaxed,. exhausted, 
lay prone on the ledge, to watch the body of his assailant 
go whirling over and over to the earth below. 


OR a long time Kar-then lay thus, resting, till in the 

end his breath came easily and the pounding of his 
heart returned to normal. Then, rising, he took from the 
nest the two eggs which it contained, rolled them in his 
girdle and tied them fast with a thong cut from the edge 
of that same strip of skin, and slung the bundle about his 
neck so that it hung between his shoulders. Thus equipped, 
he started the perilous climb down to the ground, ten 
times more dangerous than the upward journey. 

Kar-then never knew how he made it. He only knew 
that after—or so it seemed—long hours of travail he 
found himself once more on firm ground, the precious 
eggs still safe, his wounds stiff with clotted blood, his 
fingers and toes torn and scraped and bleeding. But every 
seam, every crevice, every projection of that rocky wall 
was stamped on his memory, and for months afterward 
he would awake at night shuddering, dripping with sweat 
as he dreamed of that awful climb. 

Three days he rested in his father’s cave, then on the 
fourth (the eggs having been duly delivered and received 
at the Rock of Council) Kar-then set out on the quest of 
his second task. This, in view of what he had already 
accomplished, he counted easier, and penetrating deep into 
the forest he set about making a trap for a leopard; -he 
knew where one could be found, for the cave-leopard had 
a definite home where each one dwelt, and Kar-then had 
found such a den while hunting. 

It was about an hour’s walk from the home of Bar-no, 
and Kar-then followed the narrow trail to the crest of 
the hill which rose above the caves of the Ta-an, then 
swung along the ridge to the spot he sought, an outcrop 
of tumbled rocks deep in the thick forest. The leopard 
made its home in a cave beneath these rocks, the opening 
being barely large enough to admit the beast, and here 
Kar-then set about to prepare his trap. 
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Prikst he selected a stout sapling a trifle larger than 

his arm, which grew a little to one side of the cave- 
mouth, and swarming up he tied a long, stout thong of 
rawhide near the top. Returning to the ground, he carried 
this thong past the cave-mouth, took a turn of it about 
the root of a large oak, and by pulling on the thong— 
himself braced against the oak—and taking up the slack 
about the root he succeeded in bending the sapling well 
down toward the opening of the leopard’s den, fastening 
it in place with the thong. 

This done, he threw a second thong over the trunk of 
the sapling, made a running noose, and drew it snug 
against the little tree, so that the upper end was fast and 


the lower hung down directly in front of the den. In this 
lower end he also made a running noose, spreading it 
wide and holding it lightly in place with twigs. Fresh 


leaves were then scattered about the ground where he had 
been working, and from a little jar of clay he poured a 
trifle of rancid animal oil, to hide the human scent. Then 
he retreated to the bushes and set himself to wait for 
nightfall, when the game should go forth to hunt. 

It was a long wait, for Kar-then had finished his trap 
before the middle of the afternoon, but he was trained to 
patience, and he lay motionless while the sun ran its course 
and the spots and splashes of light on the forest floor 
gradually shifted toward the east; while the rays striking 
down through the trees slanted more and more, finally 
disappeared altogether, and darkness crept on the woods. 

Presently the moon rose, full and round and yellow, 
illuminating the forest with its cold light, and Kar-then, 
now tense and alert, watched its rays strike through the 
trees full on the mouth of the leopard’s den. Tense he 
waited, his keen dagger resting on the thong which held 
‘the sapling down, and presently he saw that the cave- 
mouth was no longer black; no sound had come to his 
ears, but a great tawny head now filled the opening, turn- 
ing this way and that, at length coming slowly out, inch 
by slow inch, to the open. 

When the head was fully out and the body was about 
to follow Kar-then drew his dagger across the thong with 
one full, sweeping stroke, the sapling, released, sprang 
upward, and the great cat, caught fairly about the neck 
in the noose, was jerked from the cave 
and whirled clear of the ground, spitting, 








A little below him waved the tree-tops 


snarling, clawing, biting, savage, furious. 

Kar-then waited till the frantic beast at 
length gave over its struggles and, stran- 
gled, grew quiet, then he ran forward and, 
working swiftly—lest the leopard be slain 
—tied its paws with thongs of hide, fasten- 
ing its jaws together as well, till the beast 
was helpless. He then cut the thong which 
held it aloft, freed the noose, and set about 
constructing a sort of sledge—rather, a 
travois—of branches. This did not take 
long, and he rolled the captive on it, set- 
ting out once more for home. 

The journey in took longer, but by good 
fortune no hunting beast came nigh, though 
several times he heard in the distance the 
deep earth-shaking roar of Snorr-m’rai-no 
the lion, the terrible Fear That Walks The 
Night, and once the long-drawn howl of 
the questing wolf-pack. At times his cap- 
tive struggled to get free, its green eyes 
shining baleful in the darkness, but the 
thongs were too stout, and in the end 
Kar-then reached his father’s cave and lay 
down to sleep. 
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‘THE following day he delivered the 

leopard, received the acknowledgment 
of the Chief Priest, and set out to find 
Sar-no-m’rai, who would tell him how to 
capture the Beast That Wears a Horn on 
His Nose, for Kar-then could not even 
imagine how this might be done; the cap- 
ture, yes, for this was no serious matter, 
but to deliver the beast alive and unharmed 
—ei, that was another thing! Still, if Sar- 
no-m’rai said it could be done, then in very 
truth it could be; there was no question 
there, for Sar-no-m’rai spoke not with two 
tongues. 

But Sar-no-m’rai was not to be found. 
He had, it appeared, gone on a mission for 
the Great Chieftain, and would be gone 
some ten or twelve days. This, to be sure, 
was not of consequence, for no time limit 
had been placed on Kar-then in the mat- 
ter of the tests, but with the impatience 
of youth he was eager to have done with 
the task and be admitted to the warrior 
clan. So he resolved to set about digging 
a pitfall, that he might capture the beast, 
and afterward learn the next step. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Through College on Cabbages and Things 


— 
OR boys, gardening is one of the greatest By Walter a Chapin, Jr. therefore be carried on simultaneously for a few 


games in the world, In this country a hundred 

years ago, when cities were smaller, there 

were few youths who did not wield a hoe in summer. 
But nowadays we fellows who live in the city with its 
pavements, street cars and electric lights seldom stop to 
think whence comes the food we eat three times a day. I 
had never given a thought to the food-raising business until 
the war came and made the hoe a popular weapon. Then, 
in 1917, the garden bug, which is akin to the baseball bug 
and not the potato bug, bit me hard. Ever since that year 
| have grown gardens in summer, and the experiences of 
this work have led me to believe that a city boy can find 
nothing to beat the garden of a half-acre to an acre for a 
pleasurable, healthful and profitable summer's occupation, 
and one that will produce’ the money with which to go to 
college or to do other things that require capital. 

Working a field of this size means that a boy, to make 
it a success, must do six different kinds of the world’s 
work. He must act as a capitalist, director, laborer, sales- 
man, transportation expert and accountant. 

It does not take much capital. <A bicycle and a few dol- 
lars to pay for seeds, tools and plowing will float the 
enterprise. 

As in all businesses, the job of being director is the 
hardest. Before any actual garden work begins, the young 
director must arrange for the use of land and plan what 
to raise. 

From four to eight city lots will be needed to raise a 
crop large enough to make the garden profitable. Real 
estate dealers will usually allow, free of charge, a re- 
sponsible boy to make a garden on their property. Since 
land of good quality forms the foundation of the enter- 
prise, a boy should not go about blindly to obtain permission 
to use vacant lots, but should hunt for land which is free 
from weeds, fertile, and near home. 

Although growing plants on weedy ground is laborious, 
it does not compare to agriculture on poor soil. The at- 
tempt is equal to bringing up a young human on a bread- 
and-water diet, for plants, like ourselves, need good solid 
food to becorhe strong and healthy. Soil that is black and 
heavy is not necessarily fertile. The best way to find out 
its true condition is to dig down a few inches, obtain a 
bottle full as a sample, and take it to a garden bureau or 
agricultural college where authorities on chemistry of the 
soil will appraise its fitness for gardening. 


FTER owners have been interviewed and permission 
gained to use the land, the next step is to plan the 
garden. First, what shall be the principal crop? Some 
vegetable which is easy to raise, deliver and sell should be 
selected. In my experience yellow sweet corn has proved 
an excellent principal crop. A boy who can deliver golden 
ears on the day that they are picked need have no fear 
of a market for them. The crop is also fairly dependable, 
and I have usually allotted one-half to two-thirds of the 
garden space to raising it. 

The tomato I should choose as the second most impor- 
tant crop. It is a vegetable to gamble on. Early in sum- 
mer, when tomatoes are scarce, it gives a boy a delightful 
feeling to take a bushel to the city market and watch 
grocers rush to him waving ten-dollar bills, but later, if 
the supply exceeds the demand, these same men are reluctant 
to part with a fifty-cent piece for the same basket con- 
taining the same vegetable. Vines which are trained on 
stakes give the earliest and shapeliest fruit: In localities 
where tomato growers do not train their vines, a boy doing 
this work on two or three hundred plants may get the lead 
on the market by a few days and thus acquire riches. 

The remaining garden space can be advantageously de- 
voted to peas, beans, cabbages, cucumbers, beets, carrots, 
onions, Swiss chard, rutabagas, turnips, parsnips, radishes, 
lettuce, or whatever small vegetables are in demand and 
grow well in the young gardener’s locality. For peas, both 
early and late varieties, I have found a heavy demand, and 
have usually grown twenty to thirty fifty-foot rows of them. 
String beans, if fresh, also sell well, and a space equal to 
the pea bed may be allotted to them. I have raised about 
thirty rows of navy beans and five or six of bush limas for 
home use. A well-balanced section of small plants for the 
size of garden a boy can raise may contain several rows of 
beets, cabbages and onions, beds of cucumbers 
and melons, each fifty by ten feet, and single 
rows of the remaining vegetables. The small 
crops begin yielding early in summer, giving 
the young gardener a cash income, and they 
also find their way into dainty dishes at home. 

When it is decided what vegetables to raise, 
a map of the garden should be drawn indi- 
cating the area to be planted with each, and 
the length and distance apart of the rows. 
Sweet corn, worked with a hand-cultivator, 








HROUGH college on cabbages, corn and |, 
various other vegetables is perfectly possi- |) 
| ble. The average wide-awake boy can take 
out of the ground in the summer time enough 
money to make him comfortable and mighty 
happy during the rest of the year, if he is 
as alive and wide-awake as the author of this 
article. There is a pot of gold in every vacant 
lot in your town if you want to DIG. Walter 
Chapin tells you how to find some of the 
money for next year’s college expenses, or any 
other expenses you may have to face. Read 
the article and then go to it! 




















I have usually planted in hills two and one-half feet each 
way. Corn stalks standing in rows involve more hand 
hoeing than when planted in hills. Tomato plants will 
give a high yield for the ground allotted them if allowed 
four feet between the rows and three between plants. 
Cantaloupes may be seeded in hills five feet by four, cu- 
cumbers four by three. Cabbages may be set out two and 
one-half by two feet. Allow three feet for lima beans, 
two for navy beans and peas, and one and one-half for the 
other vegetables mentioned. 

As soon as spring weather no longer suggests snow 
flurries, and a boy finds truck gardeners beginning their 
spring plowing, it is time to work on the land. A man 
must be hired to plow and harrow it. If at all possible 
this work should be done in two instalments, because when 
soil lies prepared but unused the ever-present weed seeds 
take root and get a headstart on the plants to be grown 
there later. Planting half an acre to an acre is a large 
job, and will take the time of four or five Saturdays and a 
number of afternoons after school. 


AS soon as frosty spring nights have passed, it is time 
to begin planting corn. A half-acre of sweet corn 
should not all be seeded at once because the voluminous 
yield coming from such a large area will be too much of 
a good thing, and many of the valuable golden ears will 
grow too old before they can be picked. Three plantings, 
a week apart, are suitable for a half-acre field. The yield 
is most constant if half the space is planted the first day 
and the other half equally divided between the last two 
plantings. Soil well plowed and harrowed needs no fur- 
ther preparation for corn. A marker and a corn planter, 
which costs only a dollar or two, are needed to do the work 
speedily and neatly. The marker can be made from three 
cr four boards, twenty-four inches by eight inches, shaped 
like sled runners. The boards are held parallel and two 
feet six inches apart by a plank nailed across their upper 
edges By pulling the contrivance back and forth across 
the field, both lengthwise and crosswise, the soil is marked 
off into squares. In an hour a boy operating a hand 
planter can plant seeds on the corners of the squares con- 
tained in a quarter-acre. ‘ 

Tomato plants should be set out as soon as all danger 
of frost is past. Unfortunately for a young gardener’s 
comfort, days with intermittent showers are best for the 
operation, but if no such days come during the setting-out 
season, any afternoon will do. 

Once the garden is planted, a boy faces the crucial stage 
of his enterprise. On the one hand is-discouragement— 
the seeds so laboriously planted have developed into noth- 
ing more than small, sickly plants surrounded by weeds; 
on the other temptation—school is letting out, the fellows 
are going camping. 

To do garden work right, a boy must put temptation 
behind him, and when the weeds are small and easy to kill 
press the hand-cultivator hoe into service. No sooner is 


the garden weeded than peas, beans, Swiss chard, radishes 
and lettuce begin to produce. 


Picking and cultivating must 








weeks. The former can be done in mornings and 
the latter in afternoons. 


i handle the garden output a boy plays three new 
roles—those of salesman, transportation expert and 
accountant. 

The businesslike method of selling produce is to have 
it ordered in advance. Grocers and women of private 
households are prospective customers. To households a 
boy can sell in small quantities at a high retail price, leav- 
ing sales in bulk at wholesale prices to grocers as a re- 
source to fall back on. “Twelve-hour service from plant 
to table” is the idea to impress on a prospective customer, 
because a young gardener’s vegetables are a day fresher 
from the plants than those in stores. Getting the first 
order from a customer tests a boy’s ability as a salesman, 
but the second he gets because goods of high quality were 
delivered the first time. A boy who makes good his boast 
of fresh vegetables quickly builds a circle of customers, 
and if he continues to satisfy this circle orders will come 
without the asking. 


RANSPORTATION can be effected by bicycle. Two 

carriers of the strongest make that can be found are 
required, one to go in front and one behind. A soap-box 
on wheels will serve as a trailer, but carriers are better, 
especially if they have sides. Equipped with carriers, a 
bicycle can perform the extraordinary feat of carrying 
four persons. For practical use, however, each carrier 
will support a sack filled with the equivalent of ten dozen 
ears of corn. I have found that a good bicycle does not 
depreciate excessively from carrying such heavy loads. 

Garden accounts should be kept from the first, recording 
the name, quantity and selling price of the vegetables, in 
each sale. All expenses, such as plowing, tools and seeds, 
should be entered in the debit column. After the season 
is over, a summary made from these accounts will show in 
the language of cold, hard fact exactly what a boy has 
accomplished by having his garden. 

Early summer is a time of growth. Mornings a young 
gardener must spend picking and delivering, but after- 
noons he can see his larger plants as they drink up water 
and sunlight and push out healthy green leaves. 

My history on Saturday, July 31, 1919, may give 
some conception of the labor of a heavy day. I awoke 
from a deep sleep at 6:43 and jumped out of bed promptly 
at 7:00. An hour later, having ridden through a heavy 
mist, I arrived at the cornfield. I took a gunny sack and 
commenced picking, an uncomfortable business at first, 
since cold dew was on each leaf that brushed into my 
face. Passing by the ears obviously green, I split the 
husks on doubtful ones just enough to observe the top 
kernels. About two of every three inspected were ripe 
enough. When I had picked four rows I dumped my 
burden on the grass and counted forty-three ears. The 
morning orders called for eighteen dozen, which meant 
that I had to pick one hundred and seventy-three ears 
more. At 10:30 the corn picked, I was mounting my 
bicycle when I remembered a smal! vegetable order that 
still had to be filled. A pest it was to hold up the corn 
delivery to pick two pounds of beans! Started at last, 1 
took ten of the eighteen dozen corn to a gentlemen’s club 
which paid retail prices because the corn was fresh, and 
the rest tc private houses. On reaching home I was in- 
formed that more women had called up, making orders 
for twenty-five dozen for the afternoon alone! How 
could I ever pick twenty-five dozen and deliver them? I 
rushed to the field and picked with all possible speed. By 
3:00 I had gathered twenty-two dozen and apparently ex- 
hausted the day’s supply. Back again I went over rows 
picked in the morning, and with a profound sigh of relief 
half an hour later I plucked the last necessary ear. The 
record haul that I pedaled homeward must have looked 
like a two-wheeled moving van. Then came two hurried 
hours of rushing from kitchen to kitchen. About 5:30, 
with four more dozen to deliver, I rode over a large tack. 
When I had cursed the irony of fate that had seen me 
through till almost, but not quite, the end, I armed myself 
with a chocolate bar and speedily completed negotiations 
for the neighbor boy’s coaster wagon, with which I finished 
the delivery. Very tired, but with $9.35 mixed 
among the grains of sand in my pocket, I re- 
turned home, thankful that the next day was 
Sunday, 


S° it goes, day after day, for two or three 
weeks. Toward the end of. the corn busi- 
ness, tomatoes begin to ripen. From three 
hundred plants a boy should be able to sell 
three or four bushels of early tomatoes at a 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The wizard of them all, Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, Chief Consulting 
Engineer of the General Electric Company, who recently startled the 
; He is here seen 
broadcasting a lecture, talking to more than 300000 wireless en- 


world by making artificial thunder and lightning. 


thusiasts 


Cost of Apparatus 
T is impossible to answer definitely the many ques- 
ions which reach us regarding the cost of apparatus. 
Those desiring to purchase apparatus and establish 
receiving stations will do well to consult some rep- 
utable dealer in the locality. It must be borne in mind 
that different conditions obtain in different localities, and 
an apparatus which will be satisfactory for a certain 
distance in one place may not give satisfaction in an 
entirely different part of the country. The best plan 
after all is to get the best advice in your neighborhood and 
make actual tests. 

The general rule has been laid down that your re- 
ceiving set will cost $1 a mile for each mile that separates 
you from the broadcasting station you pick up. This 
applies, however, only for short distances. When work- 
ing over a distance of more than twenty-five miles your 
set should include a vacuum ‘tube detector. It is im- 
possible again to tell just how far such a set will work. 
If there are no obstructions in your vicinity such a set 
should give satisfactory results up to 200 miles. 

It is not advisable for this department to quote the 
prices of sets or any parts. Your best plan is to secure 
catalogues from one or more reliable dealers and make 
your choice. The experience of those operating stations 
in your neighborhood will be useful. If you wish to 
have a loud speaking instrument it will be necessary to 
have amplification. The number of such stages is of 
course limited for short wave lengths. 


HERE seems to be a mistaken idea in some quarters 
that a radio set is likely to be a constant source of 
expense. As 
a matter of 
fact the 
initial cost 
is practically 
the only 
outlay. Un- 
less you 
have an ac- 
cident to 
your instru- 
ments, which 
is very un- 
likely, if you 
exercise 
proper care, 
the only ex- 
pense for 
operating 
your station 
will be that 
of charging 
the battery, 
which is 
slight, and 
0 ¢ Casional 
r eplacement 
of a vacuum 











Inspector E. J. Lynch, of the San Fran- 


cisco Police Department, wearing a wire- type jf 
less outht that can be used to send and used 

receive and can be concealed under an "a snail 
overcoat. The set was used by criminals AS a fl 

° the amateur 


in the Pacific Coast city and confiscated 


by police will do well 





to build up a set in which the control is as 
simple as possible. The sensitiveness of a 
receiving set is not necessarily dependent upon 
the number of its knobs and dials. Sets are 
offered for sale which will impress the lay- 
man in such matters by the apparent com- 
pleteness of its parts, whereas a simpler set 
made by a reliable manufacturer and contain- 
ing only the best material will probably give 
better results. 

The prospective purchaser should bear 
in mind that there are three general classes 
of receivers. These are the crystal set, the 
vacuum tube set and the tuner and amplifier 
which employs the regenerative principle. 
The first of these will often give surprising 
results, but head phones have to be worn and 
it is essential that the crystal used should be 
carefully selected. It may be necessary to 
try two or more crystals to get the best re- 
sults. It cannot be expected that these in- 
expensive sets will contain electrical circuit 
which permits tuning as delicately as the 
better grades, and lacking selectivity, they 
are liable to be subject to the interference 
from stations in the vicinity. The vacuum 
tube sets as a rule are twenty times or more 
as sensitive as the crystal sets and work over a mutch 
larger range. The tubes used with tuners without the 
regeneration circuit often give excellent results, but the 
extra cost which is small will prove an excellent in- 
vestment. The purchaser of a radio set 
should be cautious about buying second- 
hand sets. 

The old adage that there are tricks 
in all trades applies to the new radio 
business, as all others. Unfortunately 
there are unscrupulous dealers who take 
advantage of the ignorance of beginners. 
A dealer has been discovered, for in- 
stance, displaying a cheap crystal set side 
by side with a loud speaker attached to 
the best type of equipment and two 
stages of tube amplification. The cus- 
tomers listened to the broadcasted music 
in great volume by the expensive set 
in the belief that the cheap set was do- 
ing the work. In another instance an 
amplifier was concealed beneath a table 
and the cheap crystal sets on display 
were purchased under the delusion that 
they were capable of the amplification of 
an outfit costing several times as much. 
To be safe buy your outfits and sup- 
plies only from the regularly established 
and most reliable dealers. 

Remember, a loud speaker cannot be 
attached to a radio receiver of the crys- 
tal detector type. 





Making Your Own Apparatus 

F course it can be done. Any average boy can con- 

struct all the apparatus necessary for establishing 
a receiving station which will enable him to listen on the 
concerts, sermons, government reports and all the rest 
of the broadcasting. The actual cost of materials neces- 
sary will probably not exceed $5. In the judgment of 
the writer, however, it is a question if it is after all worth 
while to make one’s own apparatus complete to the 
last detail. 

The best plan it seems to us is to purchase the more 
important parts separately and assemble them yourself. 
Some parts such as the antenna, for instance, may be 
home made. In time as you gain experience you may 
learn to make the parts with sufficient skill to give satis- 
factory results. There are of course many efficient sets 
which have been made entirely by amateurs, but the aver- 
age beginner is scarcely to be trusted with so delicate 
a piece of work. 

A still better plan is to buy the parts separately which 
cannot readily be made and assemble them. One may 
begin with a very cheap set and add to it from time 
to time, so that the cost will not be a great strain. Every 
few months an investment of a few dollars may be 
made so that in time you have built up a really effective 
station which will do excellent work while the cost has 
never at any time been a serious problem. 


Erecting the Antenna 
HE antenna of a radio receiving set offers no diffi- 
culties to the average boy. One of the great ad- 
vantages of receiving sets is that a single wire antenna 





Catching thieve 

At the right is a “cop” with his portable radio equipment, at the left 

is @ machine sending station that is equipped to flash orders to any 
point in the city while the machine is in motion 
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¢ By J. Andrew White 
Cow President of the National Amateur Wireless Association 


will answer admirably for picking up music and other 
entertainments broadcasted through the air. The various 
forms of spread antenna are not difficult to install, but 
the single wire form is simpler and its details are readily 
mastered by all. This is one of the parts of your outtit 
which you can make for yourself at very slight expense 
without danger of going wrong. 

The materials required will cost very little. You will 
need a couple of porcelain cleats for insulating which 
will cost but a few cents. The best wire is number 14 
copper. There are several forms of insulators on the 
market which cost much more but you will scarcely need 
them. The wires of the antenna must be insulated with 
the greatest care, but this can be done with cheap as well 
as expensive material, 

Select a position for your antenna as high above the 
ground as possible. It is more important, however, that 
the wire would be free from obstructions, such as near- 
by towers, steel buildings or trees than that it should be 
carried high in the air. It is not essential that it should 
be quite alone, for that is often impossible, but at least 
the antenna should not be heavily shaded by foliage or 
dominated by steel construction. 

One of the cleats supporting the antenna should be 
fastened to an upright, whatever it may be, by a wire. 
It may be hooked to the support or even be tied about it. 
When this cleat is in position pass one end of your an- 
tenna wire through the opposite hole in the cleat and 
fasten with a tight twist. The second cleat is fastened 
to a similar support fifty or one hundred feet away. 
Draw the antenna wire tightly from the first cleat 


nu 








S via wireless can be done. They are doing it in Chicago. 


and pass it through the hole to the second cleat. 

A simple and effective plan is to continue the antenna 
wire from the cleats to the lead-in of your receiving set. 
If the end of the antenna wire be fastened to the cleats 
with a twist it will be necessary to solder on the wire 
of your lead-in. It should only be the work of a few 
minutes to set up a simple antenna of this design, There 
is nothing to get out of order and in case it should 
break from any accident it is easily repaired. 


The Range 

HE phrase “normal range” is usually employed in 

radio telephony to describe the effective or depend- 
able range during daylight hours under rather un- 
favorable conditions. These conditions do not include 
thunderstorms or excessive displays of heat lightning 
When the atmospheric conditions are favorable the range 
is often considerably increased. The night being as a 
rule much more favorable for transmission, the range 
during the hours of darkness is often several times that 
of the normal daylight range. 

It will be found as a rule that stations working over a 
reliable daylight range are not affected by such trouble- 
some phenomena as the “fading” or swinging of signals. 
At times signals, speech or music suddenly become weaker 
or even fade out entirely. This may be due to transmis- 
sion causes not yet well understood, or it may be due 
to faulty reception, such as the weakening of the batteries, 
an exhausted filament or loose connections. The entire 
set should be carefully overhauled if fading or swinging 
is frequent. The fact remains that if one is working 
only over a “normal range” the chances of such faults 
appearing are reduced to a minimum. 
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They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 


















One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. Comes also in 
a low model. For boys and 
girls and grown-ups. 
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Heavy white or brown canvas; 
strong reinforcements and 
ankle patch. The boys’ fa- 
vorite in the Keds line. 


Shoes like the paws of 
a grizzly bear 


The grizzly bear’s paws are more like the You will find that you can run faster, walk 

human foot than the paws of any of the further and grow more skilful in every game 

other great animals. and sport. 
In spite of their size, grizzlies can jump, Wear Keds just as much as you can from 

climb, and run with surprising speed. early in the spring until late in the fall. 
With a pair of Keds, your feet are not so ae 

very different from the thick, springy paws Why you should insist on Keds 

of the Rocky Mountain grizzly. There are many models, high Keds, low 
Keds are built to give your foot the fullest Keds, brown Keds, black Keds, and white. 

development that the human foot is capa- Any kind of sole you want—suction, corru- 

ble of. gated or smooth. If your dealer doesn’t 
The soles are tough and springy, light carry the kind you want he will get them 

enough for speed, thick enough to protect for you. 

the feet on rough ground. But remember, Keds are made only by 
The pliable canvas tops are light weight the United States Rubber Company, the 

and cool in hot weather, but tough and _ largest and oldest rubber organization in 

strong to stand hard knocks. the world. If the name Keds isn’t on the 
Sturdy reinforcements are added to shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

strengthen the shoes where extra wear Booklet, “Useful Hints on Tennis,” sent free if 

comes. you write Dept. B-3, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


With Keds like these the muscles of your ° 
feet grow stronger and develop naturally. United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Keds were originated and are made only by the United States Rubber Company. 
The name Keds is on every pair. It is your guarantee of quality and value. 





























SIMPLE wireless receiving set consists of five ele- 

ments or parts, namely: 1—The Antenna; 2—The 

Tuner; 3—The Telephone Receiver; 4+—The De- 

tector; 5—The Ground. These elements are con- 

nected together or “hooked up” as shown in the diagram. 
1—The Antenna. The antenna or aerial is a bare copper 
wire stretched between two points high in the air and 
parallel to the earth and serves for receiving the wireless 
waves radiated from the sending or “broadcasting” sta- 
tion. It should be from 50 to 100 feet long and as high 
above the ground as possible. It is a mistake to think that 
two or more such wires are better for receiving than a 
single wire. One is really all that is needed. This wire 
should be well insulated and as far removed as possible 
from metal supports and gutters. It may be strung any- 
where out of doors, but where an outdoor antenna 
impracticable it may be stretched from point to point in a 
garret. Such an indoor aerial will not give as good re- 
sults, however, as one located outside. “For ordinary pur- 
poses a single stretch of No. 14 bare copper wire is adequate. 
2—The Tuner. A lead is taken from the near end of 
the antenna and brought down to the receiving station 
where two attachments are made, one to the Tuner, the 
other to the Telephone Receiver. The tuner consists of a 
single layer of No. 22 cotton covered wire wound or “coiled” 
around a cylindrical form. One end of the wire making 
up the coil goes to the ground. The other end is left 
blind—that is, it is simply cut off and attached with a tack 
to the end of the cylinder. The 
necessary connection with the an- 
tenna is made by connecting the 
lead-in with a sliding contact rest- 
ing upon a bared portion of the 
winding. This element is called 


is 


x 





1 Antenna 


By Thomas N.Wrenn 


it make a small tight loop. Tape this loop thoroughly with 
tire tape and then pass the end of the antenna wire through 
it two or three times, fastening securely. Climb the tree 

and make fast the sash cord 


it, one pump pushing the 

water erst this “a and Cage © paiven on a stout branch at a point. 
— per tigen pump pushing by By Teng Is _— “7 with ; the 
the water the opposite way, % Phone 10use root. be sure to leave 
we should have an alternat- Brad holiing enough sash cord between 





were the loop and the tree to per- 





ing pulsation of water 
through the pipes. If, how- 


mit the wire to draw clear 
of contact with the branches 





ever, we inserted in the pipe 
a valve which opened only 





when pulled taut, for if the 





one way then, it is clear, the 


‘e 
Wood block 


ladjustable were 


wire touches the tree the in- 


flow of water would pro- sulation will be imperfect. 
ceed in one direction only, or gece contact This done, cut off the unused 
for every time the other with aF¥ fad cord and fasten it to the 
pump strove to drive the Hy. 3 DETECTOR other end of the antenna, 


water back, the valve would 
close and stop the flow. In this way the detector may be 
likened to an electric valve which lets through the wires 
only that portion of the current which flows in one direc- 
tion. The place of the detector in the circuit is between 
the phone and the ground, as indicated in the diagram. 
5—The Ground. The Ground is literally the ground— 
the earth. In wireless a ground is effected by leading the 
outgoing wire to a water pipe, or if this cannot be done, 
right down four or five feet into the earth itself. The 
water-pipe ground is the best, however. Be sure to make 
your connection on the street side of the water meter and, 
if you can do so, solder the wite to the pipe. 
In any case scrape the pipe clean and bright 
before making a contact, for a good ground 
is quite as essential to your system as is the- 
antenna. 








the Tuner because by its use we 4 
are able so to adjust our receiving x § ZOU have now all the elements of a simple 
system that it will be “in tune” s receiving set—on paper at least. _ Begin 
with the sending station. : Y § work to realize this set in fact 
; _3—The Telephone Receiver. Ss N by getting up your antenna, for 
This element, commonly called the BS 7% Ground. the erection of the antenna is 
“phone,” is not like the ordinary Ss properly the first thing to be 
telephone receiver which possesses 4% x done in any receiving station. 
what is known as a “low resis- S For your antenna you need 
tance” but is especially adapted for 3 x the following items:—100 feet 
radio work in that its resistance is Ph Btind er~ No. 14 or No. 16 bare, solid 
high—about 1000 ohms. It is next “— copper wire; forty feet of 
to impossible for the amateur to strong sash cord; a couple of 
make such an instrument. This is sturdy screw.eyes, an ordinary 
the one element of the receiving cleat such as is used for fasten- 
set which must be purchased com- Detect: ing the e mi S 
sate As shown in the ‘aeaens 4 Doles . a. ne a ‘lon. 
tte. / y » diagré roll of tire tape. 
the phone (one ear piece is 56 ae If your antenna is to 
enough) is connected with the Hoox Up 7OURE be strung from your 
lead-in from the antenna on the Hel — house to, say, a tree, be- 
one side and with the Detector mn gin by laying your an- 


on the other side. 
4—The Detector. Electric currents are of two kinds, 

Alternating or Oscillating currents and Direct currents. 

The currents set up in the receiving apparatus by wireless 


ground between these two points. 
Let us assume that the distance is about 70 feet. Cut the 
wire a little short, for when up it must not touch either 
tree or house. Now take your sash cord and in one end of 


tenna wire out on the 


looping and taping as_ be- 
fore. You are now nearly ready to hoist your antenna, but 
before doing so you must attach your “lead-in.” Take the 
wire you have left over from the antenna wire and fasten 
one end of it to the antenna at a point about three feet 
from the loop which lies near the house. Make this con- 
nection by twisting the lead-in wire a dozen times closely 
and tightly about the antenna wire. Solder the joint if 
you have a soldering iron, otherwise tape it. 

Now go to the garret and screw one of the screw eyes 
into the outside wall or window frame. Next, fasten a 
long piece of twine to the screw eye and let the twine 
down to the ground. Then fasten the end of the twine to 
the sash-cord, go back to the garret and pull up the rigging. 
Get hold of the sash-cord and pass it through the screw 
eye and pull taut. Secure the cord by twisting the free 
end tightly about the iron cleat, which should be set a few 
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feet below the screw eye. Your antenna is now up, and 
clear. There remains, however, the dangling lead-in to 
dispose of. Supposing your receiving station to be located 
on the floor below, all that is necessary for you to do is to 
get hold of. the lead-in and pull 





waves are of the first kind, i. ¢., 
Alternating. When they strike }}j 
the antenna they go first to the i 
ground through the wire con- }| 
nections of the receiving set and 
then back again through the same | 
wires to the antenna. Such al- 
ternating currents cannot be }! 
heard or detected by the ear. To |) 
be audible they must be rectified 
or transformed into direct or 
non-oscillating currents. This is 
accomplished by means of the |) 
element called the detector. To 
make clear the function of the 
detector we may liken the oscil- 
latory currents of wireless to a 
pendulum which swings back and 
forth, first in one direction, then 
in the other. The direct current 
may be likened to the path taken 
by a rubber ball thrown along 
a roadway. It goes in one direc- |) 
tion only and though it bounces |) Aigh school. 





it does not oscillate. The func- |) 
tion of the detector is to trans- |) 


form the pendulum-like motion through the mails. 


; ; : have printing interests. 
of the alternating wireless cur- |} eost 
rents set up by the wireless }} 
waves into audible one-direction |) 
or direct currents. To give 





another illustration, if we had a 
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From this couch the DeLong boy ‘runs @ pros. 
business. 





it through the window into the 








in stations a thousand miles 
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perous 


Newark, Schenectady, 


cally may be encouraged. I have helped many handicapped persons get into business. 
become a hobby with me to point out to them what this will mean in numerous ways 


| AWheelchair Business Boy 
EING a wheelchair invalid is a pretty hard 
lot for a grown-up, but being a boy and con- 
fined to a wheel chair is worse. 
would want to quit right there. 
rather difficult to look ahead and see any fun and 
pleasure in life at all. But there is a boy up in 
Lafayette, Indiana, A. J. DeLong by name, who 
doesn’t think that way. For one thing, he is a 
radio fan, a regular bug at it, same as three or 
four hundred thousand other boys in America are. 
He has a corking radio set, as you can see from 
the photograph. Here’s what he says for himself: 
“My radio set is a three tube outfit and brings 


larly Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Indianapolis, 
radio has made our home and especially my room the most popular place in the community. 
Hardly a night goes by but that people come in to enjoy the programs with me. 
the concerts come in so loud as to be heard all over my room. 
mental in my winning many new friends and consequently new business. 
“At the age of seventeen I became an invalid as a result of illness. 
Like all boys, I had hopes to some day do something great, and it was a blow 
|| to know that I would probably always be an invalid. 
“Not to be thwarted by my physical disability, I started a business that could be handled 
Since then I have organized a local Doctor’s Information Exchange and 
In all I have become self-supporting and this radio outfit, which 
150.00, was purchased with my own earnings. 
“I am telling you this in the hope that other boys who find themselves limited physi- 


My radio has been instru- 


room. It may be passed through 
another screw eye for security, 
but must be taped where it touches 
the metal, In fact, the lead-in, as 
well as the antenna, must be care- 
fully insulated with tire-tape at 
every point where it might come 
in contact with anything, be it 
metal or wood. When all through, 
twist the remaining end of the 
lead wire about a nail so as to 
keep it safely out of the way till 
you come to make the “hook-up” 
with your apparatus. 


Most boys 
It would be 


away. I hear regu- 








SS yetetd prepare to make your 
tuning coil. For this you will 
need 4% pound No. 22 cotton- 
covered copper wire; a cardboard 
tube 2% inches outside diameter 
and 334 inches long; two wooden 
end blocks, 334 inches square and 
about % inch thick; a few small 
tacks; some glue; a bottle of 


| 
| 
etc. | 
shellac with a brush, and a brass 


My 


At times 


I was a senior in 


slider-rod 3% inch square and 434 
inches long, fitted with a spring 
slider. Wire, slider and slider- 
rod may be purchased at any elec- 
trical store. The blocks may be 


It has 








financially, socially and in health.” 





(Continued on page 52) 








water system with two pumps in fl==—=——— 
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Only the highest grade rubber, 

fabric, compounds and workman- 

ship can get that life and speed into 
your sturdy, non-skid Vitalics. 



































IP! And you're off to the lead 

on Vitalics. They’re right 
there when it comes to snap and 
speed. 


With trim, lively Vitalics on your 
wheel, you need never trail along in 
the rear because of a clumsy, hard- 
riding tire. The specially woven, 
flexible 1414 ounce fabric and tough, 
springy rubber gives them a resili- 
ency that only Vitalics have. 


Never a porous tire or loose tread; 
rarely a puncture or stone bruise. 
Up hill and down, over smooth 
roads and rough, dry roads and wet 


—Vitalic tires carry you smoothly, - 


easily, in comfort and safety. 


For years Vitalics have been favor- 
ites with experienced riders all over 


“Tougher than Elephant hide’ 


~and lively too 


the country. Never once have they 
had an off season, because the keen 
eyes of experts are always on the 
watch to make sure that every 
husky Vitalic that leaves the fac- 
tory will deliver the same kind of 
splendid service that has won them 
their leadership. 


And that’s one of the big reasons 
why the makers of such good bi- 
cycles as Black Beauty, Columbia, 
Dayton, Emblem, Excelsior, Indian, 
Iver-Johnson, Pierce and Yale use 
Vitalics on their better grade 
wheels! 


Why should anyone be content with 
cheaper tires when Vitalics cost so 
little more and outlast two of the 
ordinary kind? 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 


1922 Liberty St., 


Erie, Pa. 











This free booklet 
is yours. If you 
would like to 
know just how 
sturdy Vitalics 
are made, send 
for it today. 
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The Octopus 
= HIS little anchorage for 
~ “ditties” is a time saver in 


keeping many an elusive article 
from slipping into the fathom- 
less depths of your pack sack 
just when you must have them 
without delay. It can be made 
from a strong piece of leather 
or rawhide, measuring approxi- 
mately 5x7 inches. Cut as many 
strips as you wish, leaving a 
wide enough band at the top to 
make slits for your belt or holes 
to fit over buttons sewed on the 
inside near the top of your pack 
sack. 
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Hunter’s Beans 


E’VE heard of Beans 

Sublime, Thousand on the 

side, Bin sup and pok’ and, and 

just plain ordinary B-E-A-N-S. 

Of all the beans, ever been beans, Hunter’s beans are the 

best you ever slipped into your bean. That’s nine of ’em 
accounted for. 

Just try this—to furnish one portion, pick over % lb. of 
navy beans, soak over night, parboil with pinch of baking 
soda until the skin will pop when blown upon. Drain, put 
the beans in the bean pot, add a layer of sliced onion and 
a piece of fat salt pork or bacon, 
add the balance of the beans, on 
top, sprinkle a pinch of salt, and 
pour on some molasses or sugar. 
Pour in enough hot water to more 
than cover the beans. Put cover 
on and set in hot ashes supported 
in a crib of stout green twigs (the 
open fireplace method where the 
embers are shoveled in from the 
main fire) or in a bean hole. 

The best bean pot is an earthen- 
ware container with a clamp-down 
cover. In case a metal pot is used 
it will be necessary to wrap it in a 
2 to 3 inches blanket of damp 
leaves, which may be held in place 


How I Earned Money To Go to Camp 
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with burlap, string or twine. Do not neglect to pad the 
bottom and the top as well as the sides of the pot, other- 
wise the heat will not penetrate evenly and the beans 
against the sides will char. 

A bean hole should be several times the size of the pot; 
lining the bottom and the sides will help to conserve the 
heat; build a rip-roaring fire for an hour or so to obtain 
a big bed of hardwood embers. The fire can be going 
while you are parboiling the beans and preparing the bean 
pot. Take out two-thirds of the coals, place the covered 
bean pot in the hole, resting on the coals, rake coals about 
and over the pot and cover with ashes or sand. Bake for 
ten hours in the slow, even heat. If the embers appear to 
be consumed, you may take a peep, add more water or 
molasses, cover up for the last lap and build a small fire 
over the hot ashes—and then, oh! boys, you can readily 
tell by the sniffle and the smell that there are “bins” in the 
air close by. 


The Other Fellow’s Land 


HAT should a scout do, and what shouldn't he do, 

on other people’s land? What right does a scout 
have on other people’s property? Why must a scout ask 
permission to go on land he doesn’t own? 

“A scout is thrifty—he will not destroy other people’s 
property.” 

Scouts, perhaps you have often thought of these points. 
If you haven’t, you may be sure your scoutmaster has, and 
so have his assistants. 

Let’s get right down to the fact that a man’s farm, his 
or his woodland means a certain amount of real 
money to him. If Mr. Scout and 
his troop come along and cut down 
trees, build fires, and scatter refuse 
on his property, they make the 
farmer’s land less valuable. Steal- 
ing? You have never called it that. 
Yet you are taking something that 
doesn’t belong to you and have 
taken away some of the value of 
those woods. You haven’t put any- 
thing in your pack, of course, and 
carried it home. It has vanished 
into thin air. No one has it. Yet 
the owner suffers the loss, and you 
are responsible. Why did you do 
it? Bea scout! 

A farm holds in its muddy soil 


pasture, 
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something the farmer will later reap and sell, to feed you, 
perhaps. His income from the farm is going to make 
some one happy—you know the things your own father 
and mother do with the money earned and saved by them 
to add to your happiness. Just the same, along comes a 


National Camp Director 

















careless scout with his 
troop, tramps over the 


farmland, has a nice, 

sociable rough-house in 

the potato field, and, 

presto, more value gone. Keeping “track’ of the animals 
They took nothing in the arc 

away, no thievery. Yet gone it surely has, to the happy 


hunting-ground along with the chopped-down trees and 
the torn-up garden, and the trampled-down grain, or the 
pasture that turned from a beautiful green to an ugly 
black, because someone didn’t think to put out his camp- 
fire after he had finished cooking. 

How noble a scout feels as he sings out the Scout Law 
at the troop meeting. It isn’t so easy to remember to put 
this knowledge in practice, when out on the trail on some- 
one’s else land. 

He says, too, that a scout is courteous. Fine! But does 
he. practice it? Wouldn't it be much finer, more manly, 
to go straight up to the owner and ask him for permission 
to camp on or cross over his land? Much-better, don’t 
you think, than to sneak on like a poacher? Men, real 
men, such as all real scouts try to be, don’t do things that 
way. They have regard for the things that belong to 
the other fellow. Their axes never hack, their knives long 
ago stopped cutting the owners’ initials on trees, their 
fires are built in the proper places and put OUT when no 
longer needed, they leave behind them a clean camp site, 
and when on the way home they don’t forget to step in 
and thank the owner for the privilege. 

(Continued on page 46) 





Here are answers to that always perplexing question ““VVhere’s the money coming from ?” 


9 


These boys have answered it for you. 


Each of them in his own way solved his problem 


ww 


and turned the trick that brought the cash, which should go to prove to you that you can do it too. 


“THE way I make money for my camping trips, baseball 
supplies and other things is by selling tomato plants. 
I dig a pit about one foot deep by four feet wide and 
usually sixteen feet long, sink boards in the ground all 
around a few inches deep and let them extend above the 
ground level five or six inches at the front and ten or 
twelve inches at the back, fill about six or eight inches of 
the pit with rich, well rotted manure from the cow or 
horse stall, wet it good and then cover several inches 
deep with good rich soil; plant this with different varieties 
of good seed, make cover of eight or ten ounce ducking 
or with glass frames (in the South the ducking is suf- 
ficient). When the weather is warm enough I keep this 
place wet. I have to use but very little time after these 
preparations have all been made, and a week or two 
before the time for transplanting to the garden I arrange 
with the publisher of the paper to advertise for me, and 
usually pay him in plants. I call up people I know and 
sell them plants a long time before transplanting time, 
making a careful list of the varieties and quantities they 
want. My usual charge is forty cents per hundred for 
the plants and IT have made as much as twenty-five dollars 
in one season from a spot as described above. The growth 
of the plants can be forced some by the use of liquid fer- 
tilizer the last week or two before selling time. This same 
spot is prepared again in September, and head lettuce plants 
transplanted in it during that month, and makes a profit- 
able crop also. 

Andrew W. DeShong, Troop 1, New Boston, Texas. 
ABOUT a year ago today I decided I would like to go 
+2 camping during the summer months for about a 
week. There is generally a time each year that there is 
little work on a farm. This time is between the time corn 
is too large to cultivate and hay is ready to put up. Some- 
times this period ‘s a week or longer. I thought for a 


long time of a way to make the money necessary to buy 
the little equipment I needed. At last I hit upon a plan 
as I was going five miles to school at Pemberton. So 
I thought maybe some of the neighbors would let me bring 
them what they wanted from town if I asked them. I 
charged the small fee of one cent per pound. We had a 
telephone, so I told all of my customers they could call 
and I would get whatever they wanted. For a week it 
was more bother than good, but at the end of the first 
week business began to pick up. At the end of school, 
after paying for the gasoline our car used, I had the 
small sum of fifteen dollars left. I went camping and 
had a great time. Just think of ten great, long days of 
real outdoor sport. I shall never forget the great time 
my chum and I had on that camping trip. 

Ira E. Buckholtz, Age 15, Mapleton, Minn., 

Box 24. 


R. No. 5, 


UMMER before last I had been deprived of the joy of 

spending part of my vacation at the Scout camp on 
the account of lack of funds, and, at the time, I determined 
I would not miss next year’s camp, and | did not, for I 
made tourists pay my way. 

The national highway to California passes our ranch, 
which is on the outskirts of town, and during the spring 
and summer months one can see tourists camped in every 
available spot where they could get shade and water. One 
day in early May, when the tourists were beginning to 
come through on their way to California, I was still in 
doubts as to where my money for camp was to come from. 
Then the happy scheme of making a free camp grounds 
out of the pretty grove on the corner of our ranch oc- 
curred to me. My plan was to get the tourists to camp 
there and then to sell them milk, eggs, butter and vege- 
tables, which my ‘folks would supply, and for selling them 
I would receive a commission of 10 per cent on the milk, 


eggs and butter, and a commission of 20 per cent on the 
vegetables. My father at once told me I could have the 
grove for a public camp grounds if I would keep it clean, 
and he promised to supply the milk and butter from his 
dairy and vegetables from his garden, while my mother 
was to supply the eggs. The next Saturday I trimmed the 
trees and piled the limbs up for wood, then I fixed up 
swings for the children and then made a gate through 
the fence so the tourists could get their cars into the 
grounds. I then painted a big sign and put it near the 
road where all the travelers could see it. When all this 
was done I painted another sign telling the tourists that I 
would have fresh milk, eggs, butter and vegetables to sell 
every night and morning at six o'clock at the stand I had 
erected for that purpose. After the opening of the 
grounds there was always at least a dozen cars or more 
camped there, and it kept me jumping to keep them all 
supplied with their wants, for they sure appreciated 
getting the fresh products I sold them, and I made good 
money at it. 

I ran this stand from May to the last of July (for we 
went to camp in August), and I had sold $87 worth of 
milk, $33 worth of eggs and $60 worth of butter, for which 
I received a commission of 10 per cent, or $18; but the 
vegetables made me the big money, for the watermelons I 
sold went like wildfire and I could hardly keep them sup- 
plied. Altogether I sold $200 worth of watermelons and 
other vegetables, for which I received a commission of 
20 per cent for selling, which netted me $40. Altogether 
I had made $58 on this venture and it had cost me nothing 
except the work, which was really a joy. I had more 
than enough money to take me to the Scout camp, and it 
was through campers I had earned the right to go to 
this camp. 

Scout — Stewart Brown, age 15, Buckeye, Arizona, 
Trp. 
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tunate hat along shore for several rods. 
Then he hailed a bronzed and under- 
dressed canoeist who was paddling for a 
female audience of one. “Hey, get my hat, 
will you?” 

The fellow grinned, turned inshore, took 
several brisk strokes and reached out with 
his paddle. But no one ever rescues a 
floating hat without first submerging it. 
The canoeist succeeded in doing it twice, 
and each time the girl giggled. Then up 
it came, all dripping. 

“Sorry,” he shouted almost as if he 
meant it. “Here it comes!”' And he 
whirled the paddle over his head and sent 
the water-soaked hat flying toward the 
shore, like a comet with a wet tail. 

It struck the bank with a pathetic squash, 
and Tom picked it up, thanked the fellow 
whether he deserved it or not, and climbed 
the bank, wringing the poor thing out. 

Tom will never forget his mother’s face 
when he entered the house. There was 
eager expectation in her eyes as she ex- 
claimed, “Where is it, Tom?’ 

He held the hat behind his back, and his 
lips twitched as he hesitated. 

Mr. Grant lowered his newspaper. “I 
hope you got something stylish, Tom. Let's 
see how your taste runs.” 

“Well, here it is,’ said Tom, drama- 
tically, holding out the soiled, trampled, 
water-soaked piece of felt. 

Mrs. Grant’s mouth opened, but she did 
not speak. Mr. Grant’ s closed with a snap, 
and he did. “Tom,” he said sternly, “what’s 
this nonsense ?” 

“It isn’t nonsense; it’s just hard luck,” 
replied Tom. 

Then he told how the hat had blown off, 
and the terrier had bitten and greased it; 
then how it had blown off again, and five 
ee of fire apparatus had passed over 

; then how it had blown off for the third 
tg and the river had soaked it. 

“Hm,” said his father—for Tom had not 
me ntioned the crate of turnips—“seems to 
me you're old enough—” 

“Now, it wasn’t Tom’s fault,” his mother 
broke in, and Mr. Grant buried his face in 
his newspaper. “But, Tom,” she added, 
“vou'll have to get another to-morrow. 
You can’t wear that dirty thing.” 

“Get one with a rubber band on it,” Mr. 
Grant suggested dryly, without looking up. 

But the next day at breakfast Mr. Grant 
did look up—both actually and figuratively 
when he glanced at the first page of the 
morning paper, which had a thrilling story 
about “a plucky lad and a crate of tur- 
nips.” 

“Tom,” he said with slow embarrass- 
ment and passed the paper to his wife, “you 
did a pretty nervy thing yesterday. If 
you’d only mentioned it—but never mind. 
As for a hat—here, go and get any kind 
you please.” 

“Maybe if I brush this one up it will 
be all right,” replied Tom. “I—I rather 
like the style of it now.” 
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Photographic Contest Rules | 














These instructions must be followed, other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 


. Pictures must be taken by the contestant 
and related to Scouting directly or indirectly. 


Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, cam- 
paign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and _ other nature 
studies. 


2. Photographs for any contest must reach the 
editor before the 10th of the second month 
preceding the date of publication. The com- 
petition is open to all readers of Boys’ Lire. 


3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures without 
names will not be considered. Do not send let- 
ters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judge of the photographs submitted. 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a. dollar will be paid 
for every other photograph accepted and pub- 
lished. Photographs accepted and published be- 
come the property of Boys’ Lire, 
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lake a Kodak with you 


And when the hike carries you where dull light demands a time 
exposure—the woods, for example—there’s the KODAPOD, a handy 


little Kodak convenience no bigger than your fist that converts a 


fence rail, tree or the handle of your hatchet into a tripod. Price $1.75. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Brownies $2.00 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 

















- An Ounce of Prevention is lVorth 
N / “ Pound of Cure 
x HAVE told you fellows how to 


make your packs, how to build 

, SS your fires, how to pitch your 

} y AN tents, how to make your beds, 

\ if how to build your shacks, how to 

H ——~ build boats, canoes and what to 

“1 POISONSUMAG = wear, so this time I am 

Z|)  Riosvernmx going to tell you what 

7 to look for, 

what to 
avoid. 

There is 
no danger 
to most of 
you of being 
devoured 
by wolves, 
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hugged by bears, charged by buffaloes, trampled by a 
moose or butted by elk; of course, a few may venture into 
the country where these animals are still to be met; but the 
woodchuck is about the largest animal most of you fellows 
will meet on your hikes. 

The old pioneer and the old scouts had to traverse the 
“traces” with the greatest of caution on account of the 
wild animals and hostile Indians. The ears of the 
pioneer were always attuned to hear the snapping of a twig 
or the cushion footfall of a moccasin, and they were ac- 
customed to the wild war whoops of the Redmen. They 
did not fear these things, but they knew that death lurked 
on all sides and none of them were particularly anxious to 
die, consequently they walked with the greatest of care 
with eyes, ears and nose open ready to take alarm at the 
first suspicious sound, smell or sight. When alarmed they 
did not rum away, they simply sought a good position behind 
a tree or rock which would protect their bodies while they 
tired their long rifles. 

There are enemies awaiting you fellows, lots of them, 
“whole slews of them,” and deadly enemies at that. These 
enemies do_ not 
paint their faces 
and wear feathers 
in their hair, many 
of them are _ be- 
decked with gar- 
lands of beautiful 
flowers, but it be- 
hooves every scout 
to be able to recog- 
nize his friends and 
his enemies in the 
woods, fields and 
forests. Therefore 
I have made draw- 
ings of a few of 
the notorious ones, 
so that you may be 
able to recognize 
them when you 
meet them lurking 
on your trail and 
thus foil their at- 
tempts to ambus- 
cade you. 


1G. 1 is the very 
decorative Jap- 
anesque poison 





It is a small tree which 


sumac common in low moist lands. 
sometimes grows to the height of twenty feet. I have 
tested this poison because I was a chump and thought I 


was immune, the sumac taught me differently. The effect 
of it is the same as that of poison ivy multiplied by ten. 
Fig. 2 shows the leaf of the mountain sumac which is not 
poisonous; it is only put here so that you will note par- 
ticularly how it differs from the leaves of the poisonous 
plant. Poison sumac is sometimes called poison dogwood, 
poison elder, poison ash; but whatever it is called it is an 
enemy to be dreaded, instances being known where it has 
killed its victim. Look for it in marshes, damp places, don’t 
touch or handle, and if you should accidentally touch it, im- 
mediately wash your hands with sand, mud, or in salt brine ; 
of course, if you happen to be where you may obtain grain 
alcohol (not wood alcohol) use it, but don’t wait, use 
something immediately. 

The next, wild, hostile “Indian” lying in ambush to catch 
you unawares is the poison oak, Fig. 3. Rhus diversilola 
of the south and west, and the poison ivy Rhus radigans, or 
Rhus toxicodendron, in the east. In the fall these two 
savages paint themselves like real warriors in very bril- 
liant colors, ordinarily they are rather dark green with 
oily-looking leaves. 

There is a law in the state of New York which provides 
that every property owner shall destroy and root out all 
poison ivy on his premises, but property owners are not al- 
ways law-abiding citizens, there is scarcely a fence-post 
in rural Long Island that is not covered to the top with 
ages old poison ivy. 

B, in Figs. 1, 3 and 4 shows the fruit of the poison sumac, 
poison oak, and the poison ivy. Speaking about law-abiding 
citizens there is poison ivy growing all over one of the 
prominent churches in Flushing, Long Island, and if the 
good church people don’t obey the law how can we expect 
boot-leggers to do it? But this is hardly fair because | 
doubt if there be a single member of said church who would 
know poison when he saw it. 

No scout should taste vegetables, berries or fruit of any 
kind that is not known to be wholesome. It is said that even 
buttercups possess a poison and no cow will eat them, but 
some boys will eat things that neither a cow or pig would 
touch. The leaves of the daffodil act as an irritant poison. 
Very few people know that the lovely lily of the valley has 
deadly poisons in its veins, root, branch and flower. Many 
of the orchids both cultivated and wild, among the latter 
the pretty moccasin flowers, are poisonous; also fox glove, 
narcissus, oleander, found in all our gardens. Some plants 
bear tempting fruit which not only looks fair but 
tastes good, but the effects are most disastrous if 
swallowed. 

One of the commonest plants in mountainous countries is 
the laurel, the young shoots of this plant look very much 
like the wintergreen or checkerberry, and death is the not 
unusual result of eating these leaves. Then there is the 
Jimson weed known to all the boys of the middle south- 
west: it has trumpet shaped purplish flowers and a prickly 
seed pod; it grows on bushes about waist high in vacant 
lots; in spite of the offensive, weedy smell of this plant 
many young people are poisoned by eating the seeds, leaves 
or flowers. The ’ 

Jimson weed has 
recently made its 
way as far north 


as New York City. 


HE root of 
jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, known as In- 
dian turnip, and 
also the red berries 
are poisonous, the 
root is very hot and 
makes the lips and 
tongue swell up: 
you can raise a 
blister on your flesh 
by putting a slice a 
of Indian turnip on *} € 
+ eB 


os 


it, so you can im- 

agine what happens ; / 
when you eat it. 15 18<7 4 

The deadly night OK 

shade (Solanum 

Dulcamara, Fig. X ) 

is another undesirable citizen and an emigrant, it belongs to 
the potato family, all of which family, strange to say, is 
more or less poisonous; it is also in the same family with 
our egg-plants and tomatoes. Now if you will examine 
the little purple-red berries of the night shade you will 
find that they are not unlike green tomatoes, egg plant or 
the little berries that grow on the potato plant. The night 
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shade grows as far north as New Brunswick and Minne- 
sota, and as far south as North Carolina and Kansas, it 
has pretty purple blossoms, which are also like the blos- 
soms of the potato and the tomato and it loves the edges of 
the brooks and ditches and is common among the weeds and 
wild flowers in shady and damp places along the country 
road. Look at it, it is pretty, but leave it alone; don’t put 
it in your mouth as it belongs among the principal poison 
plants of this country. 

The next enemy on our list is the spotted cow bane or 
water hemlock, it belongs to the parsley family and its 
Latin name is Cicuta maculata. Of course, if it had its 
Latin name tacked on to it nobody would think of eating 
a name like that; but unfortunately it looks quite attractive 
and very much resembles the sweet cicily, a plant much 
sought after by country children because of the delicate 
flavor of its roots. 

Fig. 5 shows the water hemlock, plant and berries, Fig. 
6 shows the blossom very much enlarged, Fig. 7 shows the 
enlargement of one of the berries or fruit, and Fig. 8 
shows the root: this is an exceedingly dangerous enemy. 
The water hemlock 
is a plant. that 
wt. Grows: up each 
7 EWS BON spring from three 

ge ds to six feet high, it 
y has a stem with 
purple streaks on 
it, very small five- 
leaved flowers — 
five petalled many 
of them in a bunch. 
The leaves .of the 
plant are  com- 
pound, the lower or 
long leaf stalks has 
coarse teeth and 
prominent veins 
ending in notches. 
the roots smell good 
and they say they 
taste good, but I 
have never tried 
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COPPER IEA them and I would 


= advise you not to 

because it is vil- 

lainously poisonous, that is, it does not let you die in peace 
but it causes you to go through all kinds of suffering. 

Fig. 9 is the famous loco or crazy weed( Astragalus Mol- 

lissimus). None of you fellows around New York, Phila- 

delphia or Detroit, will run afoul of this weed, but to lots 

of western boys it is quite familiar, and although I have 

(Continued on page 55) 
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For the Holiday and Every day 








\WWEAR Kaynee Blouses for the patriotic celebration 
and for your vacation, too. Then you'll be right 

in spirit, right in dress and right for the strains of play. 
A colored copy of the Scout Law ready for framing, 

_ free while they last. 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 


Kaynee > 


Blouses for Boys 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 
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Dear Dan BEARD: 

I know you are busy but will you 
please tell me how to keep a handle from 
coming off an axe? I have tried every 
way but in a day or so it will succeed 
in coming off. Sincerely yours, 

Scout RayMonp ENGLE. 

1055 Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The handle should be wedged and not 
allowed to dry out, put the axe head in 
water and soak it a day after you have 
put a new wedge in, that ought to make 
it as tight as a drum. 


Dear Dan BEARD: 

Please send me information about your 
woodcraft school, and let me know if 
you publish those articles on the making 
of moccasins and the telling of distances 
with your arms, and the making of ar- 
rows, in any of your woodcraft books. 
If not, in what issues of Boys’ Lire? 

And, Mr. Beard, I always liked your 
articles on woodcraft you wrote for the 
American Boy magazine, and now I guess 
I will take the Boys’ Lire magazine. 
And say, Mr. Beard, what woods are the 
best for making a cook fire, and what 
woods are the best for the making of fire 
drills? I have one now that only smokes. 
It is made of poplar. 

' Sincerely your friend, 
-? MIcHAEL PRUCHNICK. 

3706 Industrial Ave., Flint, Mich. 


You will find how to make the moc- 
casins, as well as how to make a buckskin 
shirt in Chapter VII of the Field and 
Forest Handybook, published by Charles 
Scribners Sons. You will also find in the 
same book, how to pack a horse, how to 
put on snowshoes, and various other in- 
teresting outdoor stunts. The making of 
arrows and the telling of distances with 
your arms will be in my next book, they 
were magazine articles. 

Use balsam, which is probably the best 
of all wood. Bass wood is good, in fact 
any sort of wood that makes a dry pow- 
der, no gummy wood is good, like pitch 
pine for instance. The trouble with you 
is probably that no one has shown you 
how to do it. You know the flame does 
not come up from the drill, there, is a 
little wee spark in the charcoal sawdust 
which is carefully gathered up in the 
tinder and fanned into a flame. 


Dear Dan BEARD: 


Please tell me through Boys’ Lire how to work the 
buckskin calendar and please tell me what cohonk means. 


You will find the buckskin in the boy scout diary. Cohonk o ) 
is in the dairy too. tion for you. 
Yours truly, 
Scout Josep LEISSLER. 


2944 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


The Buckskin calendar is to use in dating your letters. 


Cohonk is the cry of the wild goose 











Patrol Leaders’ Contest 
Winner for June, Senior Patrol Leader Richard LaBrecque, Age 13, Quincy, Mass. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

I read your article in the “Boys’ Life” 
of February to Patrol Leaders requesting 
them to write telling their experience as a 
patrol leader. This is the first time I have 
written to you, but 
quainted. 

When I moved into Quincy, the first 
thing I did was to join the Scouts. After 
1 had joined and knew the fellows a few 
months, we had an election of Patrol Lead- 
ers, and I was elected a Patrol Leader. 


The first difficulty that came my way 
was that all the fellows in my patrol were 
candidates. Well, the first thing | did was 
to get permission from the Scout Executive 
for use of the headquarters. Then I took 
the fellows in the patrol up there. One 
day I showed them the knots and had each 
fellow tie them after me. Another day we 
took the history of the flag, then the scout 
oath and law. Next week each scout was 
a tenderfoot. 

There being only two patrols in the troop, 
there was sure of being great rivalry. The 
first thing that happened in that line was 
a contest including signalling, first aid, 
knot tying, compass and scout games. 
Each night after school I took the patrol 
up to headquarters and we practiced for 
the contest. I appointed each fellow to take 
a certain subject in the contest and study 
upon it at his spare moments. The result 
was that we came out the victors with a 
score 10-3. 

My father who is a reporter on a paper 
put it in and with other things we did we 
got a great deal of publicity ; so much of it 
that scouts from other troops were trying 
to get in our patrol. 

We again had the question of advance- 
ment and as before we had meetings and 
as | was a first class I helped the fellows 
toward second and first class rank, which 
many attained. 

Trouble came again, for our scoutmaster 
had to leave town on account of unemploy- 


want to get ac- 


Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
the following questions: How I solved the 
most difficult problem I ever had as leader 
of my patrol. The experience must relate to 
the handling of the patrol or any part of a 
patrol down to a single scout. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 

3. Description must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only. 

4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 


ment and we were without a scoutmaster, 
so we didn’t have any meetings, and the 
fellows were sort of breaking up. But I 
thought of an idea and we had patrol 
meetings at the homes of the members in 
rotation. It worked great and kept them 
together, and we played games which gave 
us practice in compass, signalling and first 
aid. And to get all the fellows in the patrol 
interested, | worked out a system called 
the “Crow Patrol System". 1 had the dif- 
ferent duties of the fellows at contests, 
hikes, camps, etc., in it. Then we elected 
a patrol bugler, as the troop didn't have 
one, a treasurer, a scribe and color bearers, 
so each fellow was something and was re- 
sponsible for something in the patrol. We 
then brought two cents each week and gave 
it to the treasurer to buy supplies for the 
patrol. The system included so many other 
things that it would take up my one thou- 
sand words describing what was in it. 

It was based on sections, and in the sec- 
tions were articles (a good example is the 
constitution of U.S. A.). But when we had 
a contest, hike or an overnight camping 
trip, each fellow knew beforehand what his 
particular duty was. This also turned out 
a success. 

I also kept an account of the scouts ob- 
taining the most points for the month, and 
each fellow tried to get the most points 
each month, so it raised the points up high. 

This all happened in one year and in 
January we had elections and as the six 
highest scouts came from my patrol all 
the patrol leaders elected were from it. As 
I am the highest scout in my troop, having 
six merit badges, | was elected Senior 
Patrol Leader. 

I think each patrol should have a system 
and some order, as without these you can- 
not have a successful patrol. 

Sincerely yours, 
Richard LaBrecque, age 13, 
Senior Patrol Leader, 
Troop 20, Quincy, Mass. 
17 Merrymount Road. | 


Rules 


5. The name, address and age of the 
author and his troop number should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Patrol Leaders’ Contest” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 
not, is to be available for publication. 








DeaR Dan BEarD: 


If I were lost in the big woods with a compass the com- 
pass would be of no use to me unless I knew the direction 
of home, all a compass could do is to point out the direc- 
But you must know that your home is to 
the southwest, northwest, or otherwise a compass is of 
no use for finding your way home. 


I am an out-of-door boy, so consequently I read Boys’ 


as cold. 


pipes. 


worth noting. 
that the water in hot water pipes is much more apt to 
burst the pipes on freezing than is that in the cold water 
The plumbers put the ratio about 4 to 1. 
question was thoroughly investigated in 1916 by F. C. 


Lewiston, Pa. 


water freeze first? 


If I read Boys’ Lire I read your 
I want to ask you a 


Lire. 
Scouting section. 
few questions. 

Ist. How can I quickly build a good 
cooking fire? 

2nd. How can I treat a piece of scout 
rope to get the kinks out to stay? 

3rd. How can I make sleep come to 
me quickly in the house. I want to train 
myself. 

I should be very much obliged to you 
if you will answer these questions. 

An old-time admirer, 
W. Kincstey Hoyt. 
79 Wooster Terrace, Danbury, Conn. 


First. The speed in building a fire 
depends upon your skill. In Chapter IV 
of the American Boy’s Handybook of 
Camplore and Woodcraft, published by 
Lippincott Co., you will find every known 
sort of cooking fire fully described and 
diagrams of the same. That is a book 
that every outdoor boy should possess. 

Second. Tie a stone to each end of the 
scout rope and throw it over a branch of 
a tree and let it hang there all night, or 
a day or two. 

Third. Shut your eyes and then keep 
saying to yourself, “Gee, but I am sleepy; 
my, but I’m sleepy; I couldn’t keep 
awake five minutes to save my life.” Talk 
yourself into it, and before you know it 
you will stop your mumbling and be fast 
asleep. Don’t drink tea or coffee and 
don’t go to bed while you are excited 
over anything. 


Dear Dan BEarp: 

In school we have been having quite a 
few debates about water. I would like to 
know if hot water will freeze sooner 
than cold. Could you answer this ques- 
tion for me? 

Two of our science teachers disagree 


and I do not know what to think. 


The question came up in an English 


class when the teacher read a sentence 
saying: “If a saucer of cool water and 
a saucer of hot water are set out side by 
side on a cold night, why does the hot 


Pi 


Then it says: “If you would make the 


experiment you would find that the hot 
water does not freeze first. The question 
is a joke.” 


So if you can answer this, please put 


eo answer in your department in Boys’ 
IFE. 


Very truly yours, 
H. Lerrorp Price. 


The hot water in the saucer will not freeze as quickly 


However, there is a point back of this which is 


It is a common observation of plumbers 


This 


Brown, and an attempt made to de- 


~¢ termine whether the plumber’s views 





and used by the Indians to designate 
the cold season of January and Feb- 
ruary. If you want to date your 
letter you write it, instead of January. 
Difficult 1, Cohonk Season. The Bud- 
ding Season is March and April, the 
Blossom Season May and June, and 
so on. But asa First Class Scout for 
January Ist you would say Pike the 
first, or for July the 25th you would 
say Catlin 25th, the Roasting Ear 
Season. 


Dear Dan BEarp: 

When in the woods or not I can 
point out a compass direction with or 
without a compass, but if you were 
lost in a big wood with a compass 
how could you find your way home? 
What is the best thing you can put 
on leather shoes to keep them from 
leaking ? 

Yours in better Scouting, 
Scout Frep PuTNAM. 
Pitcairn, Pa., Box 956. 


Take two parts of pine tar, three 
parts of codliver oil and boil them to- 
gether. While the mixture is hot 
soak the leather in it and rub it in 
with your hands. This will make your 





footgear waterproof and keep them 
soft for months. 












irons on the range.” 


a hunter, too. 


to the last. 
ment of this really fine -serial. 
story justice we have arranged to have 
two of our very best illustrators make the 
This is a sample of the kind 
that Charles Livingston Bull has made 
for it, and added to these fine drawings 
will be a series of paintings by W. 
Altogether it is just about the 
finest feature that a boys’ magazine could 
present to its readers. 


pictures. 


Wainright. 








We are all set and ready to go on the 
biggest serial of the year, “The Black Wolf 
Pack,” written by the famous Scout, Dan 
Beard. Here is a story which in the ver- 
nacular of Big Pete himself is a “ring-tail 
snorter and fit to be branded with the best 
It is a western moun- 
tain story full of thrills and excitement 
and stirring situations. 
from the start to the finish. There is a 
mysterious hunter, with a mysterious pack 
otf wolf dogs, and a huge Golden Eagle, 
There is a mystery in it 
that will grip you from the first paragraph 
Do not miss a single install- 
To do the 


Big Pete is in it 


. 





a 


have any real basis, and if so the 
cause underlying same. His work 
was published in 1916 Physical Re- 
view (“The frequent bursting of hot 
water pipes in household plumbing 
systems,” by F. C. Brown, Physical 
Review, 1916, Volume 8, 2nd series, 
page 500.) 

The gist of Brown’s experiments 
was the following: Using glass tubes 
filled with boiled and unboiled water, 
respectively, he found that when sub- 
mitted to low temperature about half 
of the tubes failed to burst, but of 
those that burst the ratio was 44 of 
the boiled water containing tubes 
against 4 of the unboiled water tubes, 
confirming the plumbers’ reported ob- 
servations. 

_ The difference in effect is found to 
lie in the presence of air in the un- 
boiled water. When the water is 
boiled the first effect of low tempera- 
ture 1s to supercool the water to sev- 
eral degrees below freezing point and 
then the entire mass sets in a solid 
clear ice mass with sufficient ex- 
pansion to burst the majority of pipes. 
In the case of the unboiled water the 
freezing commences as soon as freez- 
ing point is reached, there is no super- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The Game by Wireless Phone 


(Continued from page 4) 

















itself to Willton’s half of the third inning. 
“Quigg triples,’ Bully quoted encourag- 

ingly. 
“Score, 

chorus. 

, “Quigg caught asleep off the sack,” said 
sully. 


score, score!” pleaded the 


O was the game continued. No ex- 
citing situation was overlooked, and 
nicely alternated with its encouraging or 
crushing complement—“air-tight” pitching, 
and sudden “flights skyward”; batting 
rallies that promised a_ procession of 
scoring, and wonderful base-clearing put- 
outs; “shoe-string pick-ups” and “costly 
fumbles”; daring base-stealing, and run- 
ners “asleep off the sacks.” And at the 
beginning of the eighth inning, with the 
rooters across the campus almost ex- 
hausted from the constant excitement, the 
“score” stood 9 to 5 against Willton. 

Opening this inning with a bzs: on 
balls, the conspirators electrified the:r vic- 
tims with the second home-run of the 
game—making the score 9-7. 

“Come on! Come on!” roared hoarse 

voices prayerfully. “Even it up! Even it 
up!” 
“Certainly, gentlemen, certainly,” re- 
sponded Bully; and with a “single,” a 
“three-bagger” and a “fumble,” he did so. 
And the throng at the steps was like to 
have gone mad. Then, on a “wonderful 
pick-up and snap throw,” a “marvelous 
running, back-hand catch,” and a “three- 
pitched-balls strike-out” the side was re- 
tired—with resultant misery. 

Tafts’ half of the inning opened encou- 
ragingly for Willton. An out “off the 
center-field fence’ and a “snappy play, 
short to first,” brought renewed hope and 
cheers. Then, in crushing succession, came 
bases-on-balls, stolen bases. glaring er- 
rors, singles, two-baggers, three-baggers— 
and when the inning was at last concluded 
the “score” stood 15-9 for Tafts. 

Gloomy silence reigned. 

“Now,” said Bully Orr, “for the final 
fireworks. “Ninth inning, Willton’s half: 
Duffield out, Cameron to Matthews. . 
Ridgway pops to Delaney.” 

Bickford repeated, and on the mega- 
phone’s shout the gathering across the 
green emitted a last groan of despair, and 
began to disperse. 

“Hurry.” warned Spudlets. 
them’ll miss their full dose.” 

“They'll come back for it,” declared 
Bully; and, to the operator, “Van Riper 
doubles to left.” 

The words were repeated from the 
megaphone. The dispersing movement 
checked instantly. “Hold on, Dickie,” 
shouted a voice below. “The lemons may 
get one more run across. That'll be a 
little less worse.” 

“Baxter doubles, scoring Van Riper,” 
dictated Bully. 


Aa cheer, and a_ half 
<-\ hopeful movement back toward the 
steps resulted. 

“Baxter scores on a wild pitch.” 

The cheer was stronger this time. 

“Benning hit by pitched ball. Takes 
base. . . . Benning steals second. Tyler 
singles, Benning reaching third.” 

Again came a buzz of hopeful excite- 
ment. 

“Benning scores on wild pitch. Tyler 
reaches third,” chanted Bully. “Tyler 
scores on Baker’s wide throw to get Fin- 
layson at first.” 

The uproar increased. 


“Some of 


“Finlayson steals second. . . . Quigg 
walks. . . . Finlayson and Quigg work a 
double steal. . . . Fitzgerald doubles, 


scoring Finlayson and Quigg.” 

On the megaphone’s announcement of 
this play—tying the score—the din was 
terrific. It was mild,-however, to the roar 
that went up a moment after as the mega- 
phone screamed: “Fitz scores on Duffield’s 
double! Score 16-15 for Willton!” 

The next play concluded the inning, and 
the game for Willton—“Duffield out steal- 
ing third’—but the demonstration con- 
tinued unabated for five minutes. Then the 
breathless rooters packed in closely about 
the steps, and fell to a tense silence for 
the final and deciding half-inning. 


1922 


Bully did not keep them waiting. “Adair 
doubles to left,” he dictated. 

From across the campus echoed a 
groan of anxiety. < 

“Mistake. Umpire calls it a foul,” he 
dictated. 

There was a roar of joyous relief. 
“Tears once more: ‘Adair singles.’ . . 
More tears: ‘Adair steals second’. . . 

Heartrending sobs; ‘He steals third.’ ” 

Once more the victims gave back a 
dreary groan. 

“Now for the most unkindest”: ‘On 
Baker’s single Adair—’ and, sad to relate 
(break right off there, Bicky), the wire- 
less fails, leaving our friends at the gym 
in a state of perfectly delicious uncer- 
tainty.” 


ULLY’S monologue was concluded at 

the window; and for several minutes 
the three conspirators, almost exhausted 
from continuous laughter, looked down 
upon a crowd that scarcely moved, in its 
straining anxiety to know the balance of 
the message. Bickford, also choking, his 
hand over the transmitter, announced that 
the operator at the gymnasium was “call- 
ing like a mad man.” 

“All right. I guess they’ve had enough,” 
— Bully. “ ‘Delaney fans. Wilton wins, 
6-15.’” 

The megaphone screamed, momentary 
reaction held the crowd stunned. Then 
with a mighty roar of joy it broke. Hats 
and caps stormed skyward, and their de- 
lirious owners threw themselves upon one 
another and fell to the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy—hugging, pounding, 
wrestling; snake-dancing. 

And, unnoticed and unsuspected, the 
authors of the ill-found jubilation, laughed 
out to the point of collapse, leaned from 
the window in Old South, and weakly 
wiped tears of laughter from their eyes. 

As they watched, a figure which they 
recognized as that of Benning, the sopho- 
more president, appeared at the gymnasium 
doors. He raised a megaphone and shouted 
something. They did not catch the words 
at first, then the megaphone was turned in 
their direction, and above the subsiding riot 
they caught the one word “band.” 

“Help! Help!” gasped Fatty-Red, wilt- 
ing into Spudlet’s arms. “They’re going 
to get the band, and meet the team at 
the station! Oh, I’ll die! I know I'll die!” 

“But, say,” suddenly revived, “we don’t 
know yet what the real score was! Sup- 
pose, after all—” 

“The bun-shop telephone,” said Bully 
Orr. And they were off without hats. 

Breathlessly they invaded the bakery, and 
Fatty-Red roared for Central, and the 
telegraph office. 

“Western Union? . . . Say, have you 
the score of thé ball game with Tafts? 

. . What? WHAT?” The second 
“what” was screamed. Fatty-Red spun 
about with a face heavenly in its exalta- 
tion. Before his lips had shaped the words 
a second expression flashed across his face. 
He whirled back to the mouthpiece. 

“Say, look here! This is Fatty-Red 
Riley—I mean, Washington Riley, of the 
college, speaking. You know me. Say, 
look here, old man, don’t you let this score 
out to anyone else and I'll give you five 
dollars . . . Yes; I'll come down and 
give it to you right now, and this other 
too. . . . It’s a go! Your friend for life, 
old boy. Good-bye.” 

“They lost?” shouted Bully and Spudlets. 

Fatty-Red’s reply was whispered. At its 
effect, John Pedersen, the baker, made for 
the door, to call the convenient police, 
recollected that he did business in a college 
town, and resumed his stool to observe 
and puzzle over the obvious insanity of 
Young America. 

Not a freshman was absent from the 
tail of the parade that made riot about 
the town, and followed the band to the 
station that evening. When the Tafton 
train rolled in, the uproar brought every 
passenger to door or window, in wonder, 
or smiling recognition of the situation. 

Oddly enough, the passengers who appar- 
ently did not understand included a suit- 
case-carrying group of youths on the rear 
platform. The apparent puzzlement of this 

(Concluded on page 45) 












































Find the dealer who sells 
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Hood Shoes 


Most good dealers carry Hoods. They are the shoes boys want 
for snappy outdoor action. Good footwork marks the successful 
athlete in all sports. Take baseball, tennis, or any form of track 


work, for 


example, and watch the freedom, and get the accuracy 


and sureness of the foot work of the experts. Satisfactory progress 
cannot be expected in stiff leather shoes—properly designed and 


well built 


canvas shoes offer the greatest advantage. 


The Hood Wurkshu is the best all-round shoe. Put them on 


in the morni 


and you are ready for a hike, for baseball, or any 


kind of action. The Klaykort is standard for tennis, but it wears 


well and may be used for all 
same, ee Te oe ur! 


ing— ess 


any one of these three. Go to the Hood 
you examine the shoes, or send for the Hood Canvas Bu 


. The Athletic is lighter and 
u—more desirable for orl 

desirable for baseball. You will not go in selecti 
x tee NI 


Guides, in which these and other shoes are more fully desctel. 








Klaykort 








Warkshu 




















HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., lnc. 


Watertown 
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The National Council Meeting 

HE big meeting at Chicago came off 

as scheduled, March 29 and 30. I 
only wish I could convey to every one 
of your boys the essence of the spirit of 
those men who came from all over the 
country, at no small cost to themselves 
of effort, time and money because they 
believed Scouting was worth it all and 
more. What one man said in addressing 
the group is typical of what we all felt. 
“Scouting today represents that which is 
fundamental to our civilization. The 
best interests of our country are 
wrapped up in it.” 

At this meeting we discussed all sorts 
of plans for the future and listened to 
and read reports of last year’s achieve- 
ments. Of these reports, perhaps the 
most interesting to you would have been 
that of National Scout Commissioner 
Beard, as Chairman of the Court of 
Honor, and that of Mr. L. L. McDonald, 
director of the National Department of 
Camping. Commissioner Beard praised 
enthusiastically the remarkable record 
of Scout achievement in Life Saving 
for the year, as well he might, there 
having been 147 medals for conspicuous 
service in the saving of life at the risk 
of the scout’s own life. Among the in- 
teresting details of Mr. McDonald’s report were references 
to the nature-study, camping-exploration trip to the Oke- 
finokee Swamp taken by scouts of Macon, Atlanta and 
Waycross, Ga.; the Yellowstone Park tour of over 3,000 
miles, taken by 200 Clinton, Iowa, scouts as guests of the 
local Rotary Club; the planting by scouts of 20,000 trees 
at the Buffalo, N. Y., camp, 10,000 at the Toledo, O., camp 
and 500 at the Minneapolis camp; the occupation of the 
reconstructed Indian village by scouts at San Diego, Cal.; 
the laying of trails in New England and at the Interstate 
Park; the participation by scouts in the Eastern States 
Exposition, where they occupied an Indian village built 
by themselves. 


Arbor Day Observance 

N accordance with the President's proclamation, making 

the week of April 16-22 a forest protection and tree 
planting week, Boy Scouts generally throughout the coun- 
try co-operated in local observance of the Golden Anniver- 
sary of Arbor Day by planting trees, carrying out cam- 
paigns of public instruction as to the necessity of conserving 
and increasing our tree growth. 


Mulberry Trees Especially 
T the suggestion of Mr. John M. Phillips of Pitts- 
burgh, the National Council went on record as recom- 

mending that scouts make a special point of planting 
mulberry trees in the interests of the robins and other 
birds who are particularly fond of the mulberry, and if 
bountifully provided with this fruit will do less feasting 
on the cherries and berries of the farmer. Mr. Phillips 
feels very strongly on this subject and wants every scout 
to take the thing as a personal act of good faith to the 
birds who are in danger of extermination at the hands of 
farmers, who completely forget or do not know that these 
same birds who eat their marketable crops are the very 
ones who make these crops possible by their faithful ser- 
vice in the destruction of insects, which, if left to develop, 
would do infinitely more harm than the birds taking their 
tithe to feed themselves and their babies could possibly 
do. The mulberry bears fruit all summer and 
will feed hundreds of birds. So let’s not forget 
that here is a real good turn for us, a good 
turn to the farmer, to the birds, to all of us who 
love bird song and bird life. 


Speaking of Birds 

BELIEVE there never has been a year when so 

many thousand bird houses have been built and 
set up by scouts. Bird. house building contests 
are becoming regular annual events in most scout 
centres, and individual troops from Maine to Cali- 
fornia are doing ‘gallant work in serving and pro- 
tecting their feathered friends. Rochester, N. Y., 
has a unit known as the Boy Scouts Junior 
Audubon Society, which is made up of nearly 
sixty scouts, all pledged to the conservation of 
bird life. We have recently learned of another 
interesting troop in San Francisco whose mem- 
bers have made a specialty of bird study and 
have been officially appointed guardians of the 


Troop 
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birds in Golden Gate Park. This troop 
has taken a bird census for several 
winters past, under the auspices of the 
Audubon Society. It also builds many 
bird houses and maintains feeding sta- 
tions. It has its headquarters in the 
Academy of Sciences. 


News from Many Quarters 
OY Scouts of Jacksonville dis- 
tributed hundreds of automobile 
stickers and posters announcing the 
pageant held in the city in April. 

Gadsden, Ala., scouts recently took 
an educational hike through the great 
plant of the Gulf States Steel Company. 
The foremen of each department per- 
sonally conducted the group, explaining 
all the various processes involved in 
converting raw material into finished 
steel products. The scouts plan to visit 
all of Gadsden’s forty-two manufactur- 
ing plants in the same way—a liberal 
education in itself. 

Fond du Lac, Wis., Merit Badge 
Scouts are to act as guides this summer 
to tourists, and are being trained for 
the job now under the leadership of J. 
S. McCullough, county highway engi- 








Some Spokane Scouts and their camp 





Some Resolutions 


In Re: Week-End Hikes in Relation to Church 
Attendance 
WHEREAS, the Boy Scouts of America are speci- 


cally pledged to encourage reverence and faithfulness 
to religious obligations; 

AND WHEREAS, the attention of the National Coun- 
cil has been called to the fact that in some cases, scouts 
have been permitted to neglect church attendance while 
at week-end camp or on week-end hikes, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the National Council record 
its disapproval of programs for the week-end hikes or 
camps which preclude the attendance of Scouts at 
religious services, or which cause loss of credits for the 
individual, or patrol, or troop if the Scout elects to re- 
main at home to attend church. 


In Re: Bird Protection 
WHEREAS, the Boy Scouts of America are at all 


times interested in actvely promoting conservation mea- 
sures looking toward the preservation and protection of 
wild life, 

AND WHEREAS, the attention of the National Coun- 
cil has been called to the slaughter in certain states of 
berry and fruit eating birds, to a degree which threatens 
the extinction of such birds, 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Boy Scouts of America 
give leadership to a campaign for the protection of these 
birds, and encourage the building of bird houses and 
the planting of mulberry trees, the latter project having 
the double purpose of providing food for the birds and 
also diverting them from more valuable fruit and berry 
crops. 











j 19 of Brooklyn, N. Y., a troop of 13 nationalities and a troop com- 
mittee that insists on having part in things, even to the troop’s photograph. 
Amen! 


neer. The boys who qualify as expert 

guides will be expected to know all 
the interesting and necessary facts about Fond du Lac 
and other neighboring towns which will enable them 
to give service to strangers. - 

Troop 23 of Kansas City, recently organized, is made 
up entirely of boys who are totally deaf. They have re- 
ceived their tenderfoot training from two other deat 
scouts, pupils at the Madison School, Fred Murphy and 
Willard Robertson, both first class scouts. 


There's a Difference 
A GENTLEMAN walking along a street of a certain 
city noticed a group of boys chattering and sauntering 
carelessly, as boys will. He noticed also, at the same time, 
an elderly woman standing by the curb, evidently trying 
to muster courage to make the venture across the street. 
One of the boys saw the woman too. In an instant he had 
left his mates and was at the woman’s side. The on-looker 
saw him help her across the street and scamper back to 
his companions so simply that it was apparent he was not 
seeking any praise and had not considered his little act 
worth mentioning. He was not in uniform but he was a 
Boy Scout, as the observer happened to know, and he 
knew, too, that a few years ago the same lad would never 
have thought of doing an act such as he had just per- 
formed as naturally as he breathed or whistled. 


If They Hadn’t Been Scouts 


SCOUTS Paul Carey, James Beck and Owen Huff of 
Troop 2, Knoxville, Tenn., heard that a ton of coal 
was lying loose on the sidewalk before the home of an 
aged couple who had no money to pay for getting it put 
into the cellar and would forfeit it unless it was disposed 
of. This was a problem easy enough for three husky 
scouts to solve. They were busy on some work of their 
own but they dropped it instantly, secured shovels and 
buckets and within an hour had the coal duly stowed 
away, to the great relief of the old couple. Maybe the 
boys would have done the same thing in the same way if 
they had not been scouts, and then again they mightn’t. 
Anyway, they were scouts, and that being the case they 
couldn’t have acted otherwise. 


Build Their Own 
REELEY, Colorado, scouts have’ an ideal 
camp in the state game preserve, the seven 
rustic buildings of which are almost entirely their 
own work. -It was necessary also to first build 
three-quarters of a mile of road down the bank 
of the Cache la Poudre River to a private bridge, 
* which had to be repaired before it could be used 
safely for wagon loads of heavy lumber. The 
road building was tough work. Much of the area 
covered was thick with small brush, timber and 
a net-work of thick roots. Here and there, too, 
were bogs which had to be filled in, one so per- 
sistently miry that it had to be bridged with 
corduroy. The whole job represents no small 
amount of brains and brawn and is a credit to 
the boys. 
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COUT Harley B. Lorance of La- 
moni, Iowa, who wins this time, 
sent in the germ of this essay (or 
should we say “S. E.”?). We added 
a few “ESSES” and “EE’S” with the 
above result. Send in your idea and 
let us see what can be done about it. 











VERY state in the Union is within range of some 

broadcasting station. There are many places as 

yet where the short distance radio telephone sets 

will not be able to pick up the messages broad- 
casted, but the messages could nevertheless be read by 
the more delicate apparatus. The 


of 380 metres. The message was received at the radio 
station at Elberon, New Jersey, and after being amplified 
was transmitted over the land lines to the telephone cen- 
tral in New York from whence it was sent over the 
regular telephone lines to the steamship offices. The 

various connections worked per- 





number of broadcasting stations 
meanwhile is increasing so rapidly 
that the- day is not far distant 
when every amateur in the 
United States can pick up such 
messages with the simplest ap- 
paratus. 

There are more than a score of 
stations regularly broadcasting pro- 
grammes throughout the country. 


fectly, so that it was possible to 
converse in an ordinary conversa- 
tional tone. Several people on the 
ship also talked to shore. The 
radio telephone will doubtless 
soon be as common on ships as is 
the wireless telegraph today. 


Radio Telephones in Hotel 


Rooms 





Most of these are on the Atlantic 
seaboard. The more powerful of 
these stations near New York are 
read daily from Canada on the 
north to Cuba on the south, and 
far west of the Mississippi River. 
The broadcasting from Chicago 
covers a wide area to the west. 
The stations on the Pacific coast 
may be read in turn well to the 
eastward, so that the entire breadth 
of the United States is practitally 
covered. 





T is announced officially that 

radio telephones will be in- 
stalled in the private cabins of the 
SS. President Harding, formerly 
the Leviathan. These will be con- 
nected with a central station 
aboard the great ship so that a 
passenger can talk from the pri- 
vacy of his own stateroom to 
shore or listen in on the broad- 
casting sent out across the ocean. 
The recent tests made with the 
radio telephone between New 
York and the SS. America several 





, 
é 





It is impossible, of course, to give 
a complete list of these stations be- 
cause new stations are being 
opened, but a few are listed below. 


Big Stations 

NEW York, Newark, N. J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Springfield, 

Mass., Medford, Hillside, Mass., Hartford, Conn., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dallas, Texas, Austin, Texas, Houston, Texas, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Madison, Wis., Lincoln, Neb., Kansas City, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Jose, Cal., 
Seattle, Buffalo. N. Y., Cleveland, Akron, O., Columbus, 
O., Hamilton, O., Detroit, Davenport, Iowa, Philadelphia. 


Sending Time Signals 
VERY radio station in the east gets the exact time 
every day from Arlington. The work of broad- 


casting this signal is much more complicated than is 
generally supposed. The original signals come from 
Arlington over a 2,500 metre wave length, and are 


sent out from station KDKA over a wave length of 360 
metres. It often happens that the original signals are 
so weak that they must be amplified. The signals aré 
sent out between 9.55 and 10.00 P. M. Eastern Standard 
time. 

In order that no one picking up the correct time may 
be confused an ingenious system of preparing one for the 
final signal is employed The Naval Observatory sends 
out each second as a dot which sounds like a distinct tick 
in your receiving set. When the twenty-ninth second 
comes it is omitted, the pause therefor being quite 
noticeable. At the end of each minute the signals cor- 
responding to several seconds are omitted which makes 
a still more noticeable pause. The person listening in is 
thus warned of the approach of the final signal. At the 
end of the fifty-ninth minute before ten 


A “loop” antenna that can be set up in 
your bedroom 


hundred miles at sea will doubt- 
less be a commonplace of ocean 
travel in the near future. It is 
entirely reasonable to suppose that it will soon be possible 
to talk to those on shipboard throughout the trans-Atlantic 
trip. A new hotel at an American seaside resort is to 
have radio receiving sets in each of its 600 rooms. It is 
planned to have a loop in every room. The radio tele- 
phone will eventually be as much a part of the furniture 
of a first class hotel room as electric lights or running 
water. 


Smallest Radio Set 

LL records for building small receiving sets are be- 

lieved to have been broken by an ingenious New 
Jersey youth who has made a receiver in the shape of a 
ring. It makes a rather conspicuous ring, to be sure, 
measuring one inch in length, five-eighths of an inch in 
width and seven-sixteenths of an inch in thickness. The 
wires running from the ring are connected up with an 
umbrella which serves as the antenna. By raising the 
umbrella and adjusting the minute set, one is able to 
listen in on messages for a radius of many miles. It 
does not seem possible that the size of receiving sets 
can be reduced much further. 


Radiophones for Trains 

HE radio telephone will doubtless soon be a regular 

part of the equipment of railroad trains throughout 
the country. The successful tests recently announced re- 
call the fact that experiments were carried on with some 
success years ago in sending wireless telegraph messages 
to moving trains. Later radio telephone sets were in- 
stalled, but the results were not satisfactory and the 
practise did not become common. . 
The experiments in talking by radio- 





o'clock, the signals are omitted for ten 
seconds. This silence is then broken by 
a dash which is heard as a continuous sound 
for several seconds. The beginning of this 
dash is the zero second of the new hour 
or exactly ten o'clock P. M. 


Talking to Ship at Sea 

—— honor of being the first ship to talk 
with shore stations by radio telephone 
belongs to the S.S. America of the United 
States Lines. It will soon no doubt be a 
commonplace for captains of ships far out 
at sea to talk with their owners. A new 
era in transportation has thus been opened 
by the American ship. The method em- 
ployed is comparatively simple. The direc- 
tor of the Line sat at his desk in New 
York and talked over an ordinary telephone 
to the radio station at Deal Beach, New 
Jersey. The voice was amplified at this 
station and sent out or broadcasted on a 

wave length of 420 metres. 
The messages were picked up by the 
America nearly 400 miles at sea. The Amer- 
ica in replying transmitted on a wave length 





A wireless 


reveal the 





which it ts traveling 


phone to trains in motion have been carried 
somewhat further, however, in France. The 
tests made in France since the war have 
proved especially promising. The roofs of 
the cars are equipped with aerials fifty feet 
in length, rising one foot above the sur- 
face of the roof. It has been found possible 
to talk from sending station to people 
travelling on, trains running fifty miles an 
hour. 





The installation of radiophones on rail- 
road trains will serve many purposes. A 
business man while travelling, for instance, 
can keep in constant touch with: his office 
hundreds of miles away. The present 
method of telegraphing to stations ahead 
of the train and having the messages de- 
livered on its arrival is at best crude and 
wasteful of time. It is believed that the 
radiophone by enabling the signal depart- 
ments of railroads to keep in constant’ com- 
munication with the engineers will also make 
railroad travel safer than ever. 


airplane de- 
tector which will locate 
a hidden airplane and 


direction in 
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Broadcasting Debates in Congress 
T will soon be possible for practically the entire country 
to listen in on the proceedings in the Senate and House 
3of Representatives at Washington. This remarkable feat 
of broadcasting will become a great historic event. Any 
citizen of the United States can thus, if he chooses, hear 
every word uttered in the halls of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. The newspapers at best can report the speeches 
made on the floor of Congress in part, while the new 
system of broadcasting makes it possible to follow the 
great legislative bodies in detail. 

A resolution has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently authorizing the installation of a power- 
ful radio telephone transmission apparatus on the roof of 
the Capitol Building. This will make it possible to broad- 
cast for several hundred miles in all directions the de- 
bates in the two houses. The work of installing the ap- 
paratus is entrusted to the Navy Department. The station 
will broadcast “the entire proceedings of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in so far as is practicable. 
when the Senate is not in session the President of the 
Senate shall have power to designate any committee of 
the Senate to have the use of such apparatus in transmit- 
ting its hearings and proceedings, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives shall have similar power with 
reference to committees of the House.” 


Army Radio Sets 
BR vEs as recently as the days of the great World War 
the radio telephone as we have it today was unknown. 
The wireless telegraph of course played a very important 
part, but it was a rather crude and clumsy affair compared 
with the instruments in common use today. Even the 
armies which spared no expense to establish communica- 





Here is a 
portable field set that has attracted wide attention 


Radio telephoning is a new “toy” in the army. 


tion could not avail themselves of the marvelous radio 
telephone which is today the property of every school 
boy. 

Let us hope that there will be no more wars and the 
radio telephone will never be needed for anything but 
peaceful purposes. The United States Army as well as 
those of other countries has been quick of course to adopt 
the marvelous new invention. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows an efficient field radio telephone set in actual 
operation. The apparatus is very compact and can be 
carried readily by a man and be set up ready for use in 
a few moments, 

The radio telephone would work many changes in war 
methods. It would not only make it possible for every 
part of an army to keep in instant touch with its head- 
quarters, but could be utilized to listen in on the move- 
ments of the enemy. A battle field could be covered 
with such apparatus. Daring spies could place inconspic- 
uous instruments in unexpected positions so that one side 
could listen in unsuspected on the secrets of the other. 


Dispensing with the Antenna 

HE apparatus necessary for radio telephoning is daily 

becoming simpler. A few years ago the antenna 
was considered indespensable. Even for transmission fot 
short distances a more or less elaborate system of wires 
suspended high in air must be installed. The next step 
was to simplify the antenna to a single wire, and string 
it only a short distance above the earth. It was found 
that as long as no steel structures or trees rose above the 
antenna it could do its work very well when it was just 
clear of the ground. 

Now messages are received for considerable distances 
by a loop which can be placed in a room inside brick or 
stone walls. The frames holding the wires are often 
only three feet square with a few wires wound about 
them. The apparatus is comparatively inexpensive and is 
of* course very easy to install and keep in operation. 
These loops are of course easily packed in a small space 

(Continued oit page 49) 
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Esthonian Scouts play baseball 


ARSHAL JOFFRE., Miss Anne Mor- 

gan, Boy Scouts, Balieff’s Bat Theater 
of Moscow, all shared during the Marshal’s 
New York visit in an evening devoted to 
recognition of the work and needs of the 
American Committee for Devastated France. 
Miss Morgan, Vice-president of the Com- 
mittee, took over for a reception to the 
Marshal the theater where a Russian com- 
pany headed by a most unusual comedian, 
Nikita Balieff, is appearing in an entertain- 
ment that has won the hearts of theater- 
goers in Paris, London and New York. 
Great crowds in the street hailed the hero 
of the Marne on his arrival, and an au- 
dience that filled the decorated theater 
gave him an ovation that brought once 
again something of that fine emotion which 
we experienced so often during the days of 
the Great War. After the Marshal and his 
party had taken their places, the whole 
Russian company appeared in a scene rep- 
resenting Paris during the French Revolu- 
tion to sing the Marsellaise. 


Miss Morgan gave an address in which 
she told how, when news of the declara- 
tion of war against Germany by the United 
States reached Paris, the city was searched 
for a large American flag. A suitable one 
was found at the Eiffel Tower, was taken 
to the Sorbonne, where it was the center 
of an impressive ceremony, and where it 
remained on view for some weeks. As 
Miss Morgan concluded this story, three 
scouts brought to the stage that flag. And, 
of course, “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was played. 


In the course of her address Miss Mor- 
gan spoke of the work done in the devas- 
tated area in training men for scout leader- 
ship and of the camp for French Boy 
Scouts carried on last year, and paid 
tribute to our National Organization for the 
assistance given in these camps by Ameri- 
can scout leaders. She concluded with an 
appeal for support for the Committee dur- 
ing the next year—its last in the work— 
and scouts distributed pledge cards to the 
audience. 

Not long ago Boys’ Lire published an 
appeal to American scouts to do their bit 
toward giving a few French boys the pleas- 
ures of camp life such as they themselves 
enjoy so freely. We wish to renew this 
plea and tell our readers just how they 
may send any money which they wish to 
contribute to this splendid work. Twenty- 
five dollars is needed to send a French boy 





Scout band in 
The Hague 





to camp for two weeks, giving him trans- 
portation and equipment. A troop may con- 
tribute this sum or such part as it can. 
Contributions may be sent to the American 
Committee for Devastated France, 16 East 
39th Stret, New York City, with informa- 
tion as to whence it comes and the purpose 
for which it is to be used. 





AMONG the recent appeals for corre- 

spondents is one from a Viennese 
Scoutmaster who wishes to write in Ger- 
man. He informs us that there are now 
3000 scouts in Vienna, divided into thirty 
groups, each one under 
A scout troop in Moscow also asks for 
letters from American scouts; a member 
in Trinidad sends us some _ interesting 
stamps and wishes to answer questions 
about his island home; a troop leader of 
the Gold Coast, who expects to come to 
this country and attend the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, wishes to correspond with someone 
in that institution, or who plans to go 
there; a Boy Scout asks to correspond 
in Hungarian; a student at the Tsing Hua 
College in China, twenty years of age 


and a scout who collects stamps and post- | 


cards, wishes more correspondents of his 
own age; an older Hungarian scout who 
writes English wishes to exchange cards 
and souvenirs; an eighteen year old Scout- 
master of Czechoslovakia, who collects 
scout photographs, postcards and news- 
papers, wishes to exchange letters with 
older scouts. We have also two letters 
written in Hungarian, which we are un- 
able to translate but should like to for- 
ward to someone who reads that language. 





FROM the Scoutmaster of a Jewish 

troop in Odessa, the “Maccabi”, comes 
a greeting and some information in regard 
to their organization. He says that their 
association is not official because scouts 
are not recognized, but that they are work- 
ing hard and hope finally to receive recog- 
nition from the authorities. 


ALETTER which has come to us from 
the chief of the scout organization 
iri the Ukraine tells us that Scouting be- 
gan there in April, 1919, during the Civil 
War, and that despite great difficulties and 
lack of money and material, is now flour- 
ishing and has a membership of 200. 





French Scouts practice knot-tying in camp at Francport 





a Scoutmaster. | 































































‘GYM-BAL!” 


The best is the cheapest in 
the end 


Tue shoe that will give you real service 
and economy. 


Top Notch Features 

1. Non-skid soles. 

2. Tough resilient rubber. 

3. Uppers of long fibre Top Notch 
duck. 


4. Trimmings and ankle patches 
of real leather. 


Gym Bals are great shoes for games and 
hikes and camping trips. They are fine 
indoors or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Be 
sure to have a pair or two in your summer 
equipment. If your shoe dealer doesn’t 
carry them in stock, he can get them for 
you. 

Here is a great book 

for boys free 

SEND for your copy of “Hiking, Camping 
and Sports. How To Keep Fit,” by 
Clint Little. Contains many suggestions 
to keep you well and husky and to give 
you speed. Be sure to write us a postal 
and ask for your copy today. 


. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Dept. F, 





TOP NOTCH 


BEACON ff FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Gym Bal regular cut. 

They are also made in ath- 
letic cut' which laces to 
the toe caps. 
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A GHOST STORY 
to make you creep 


F course no one believes in ghosts and 
yet every one sort of believes in them 


just a teeny-weeny bit. That’s why a 
ood ghost story will keep us sitting —- till it’s 
Enished and then send us stealing to bed with 
our ears cocked up and our nerves jumpy. “The 
Mystery of Romney,” Lf Archibald atlodge, 
in the June issue of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
is a ghost story that will give you the creeps. 
It’s the story of John Motte and his purchase 
of a deserted plantation. The house is said 
to be haunted. There are terrifying cries around 
the place at night, muffled, thumping footfalls 
through the halls. About the place hang the 
shadows of tragedies linked with a dark stain 
on the stairs. 
Once you start “The Mystery of Romney” 
you'll be like John Motte, you won’t quit till 
you get tc the bottom of it. 


“SHALL I JOIN A FRATERNITY?” This 
is a question that may confront any American 
boy. Are you going to be ignorant—are ye 
going to stumble suddenly on the big problem 
when you unexpectedly get a “‘bid”—or are you 
going to know about it in advance and know 
WHAT to do? You WILL know if you read 
the intensely interesting article on this subject 
in the June number of THE AMERICAN BOY. 


AMERICAN Boy 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 


for June has another of John Moroso’s thrilling 
fire stories, “The Last Ounce.” Mr. Moroso 
has a power of description that fairly carries 
7 away with him. hen you read how the 
remen do the “human pendulum” stunt you 
feel yourself swinging in midair with them. 

In “The Horse Laugh,” Lizzie, perhaps the 
oldest and boniest horse in the world, sets 
everybody in the town of Northwest Harbor 
tittering—tittering at miserly old Cas Weed. 
act mustn’t read this story if you’ve a cracked 
ip 

Something else funny, too—a “Dictionary for 
Campers” which will get a lot of laughs out of 
any boy who ever went camping. 





June also has a new series of adventures 
about “Kari, my Elephant,” by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. The Hindoo who writes this story 
is telling about himself and his own elephant 
which he trained as a boy. This time you will 
read about a night in the moonlit jungle and 
how Kari acquitted himself when he met a wild 
elephant in battle. Wonderful—and true! 


Don’t by any means miss the June install- 
ment of the big pirate story, “Blackbeard the 
Buccaneer,” by Ralph D. Paine. In this issue 
Jack Cockrell sees a plenty of the wildness and 
lawlessness of the “Gentlemen of Fortune” who 
terrorized the seas two hundred years ago. 

Look for the comical Harrison Cady camping 
cover on the big June number. 


Every issue of THE AMERICAN BOY is 
brimming full of keen enjoyment, adventure, 
romance of . business, oe facts about 
peoples and places. You never knew a boy to 
put his AMERICAN BOY aside unfinished. 


The yearly subscription rate is $2.00 
—by mail. Single copies 20 cents at 

ews-stand: Subscribe for a year or 
place a standing order with your 
news ler. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 315 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name eecetinconnstecedencuensornnaseiitninsgindanamnindiniiis 
































A Squirrel’s Wonderful Leap 


VERY species of the tree-squirrel 

seems capable of a sort of rudimen- 
tary flying, or at least of making itself in- 
to a parachute so as to break a fall. 

One investigator tells of an occasion 
when his dog treed a squirrel in a tall 
hickory that stood on the side of a steep 
| hill. To observe what the squirrel might 
do when closely pressed, the watcher 
climbed the tree. The little fellow took 
| refuge in the topmost branches, and then, 
|as the man approached, boldly leaped into 
| the air, spread himself upon it, and, with 
|a quick, tremulous motion of his tail and 
| legs, descended quite slowly. He landed 
upon the ground thirty feet below, appar- 
ently none the worse for the leap, for he 
ran with great speed and escaped up 
another tree. 

There is related a still more striking 
instance of the power of squirrels partly 
to neutralize the effect of the force of 
gravity when leaping through the air. 














It appears that some boys had caught a 
| black squirrel nearly as large as a cat. It 
had escaped from them once before they 
| finally captured it leaping sixty feet from 
the top of a pine tree, and this had led 
some of the lads to declare that the crea- 
ture was bewitched. To test the matter, 
the boys wanted to see whether the squir- 
|rel would leap down a precipice several 
hundred feet deep. 

The observer of all this intervened to 
lobtain fair play for the squirrel. The 
prisoner was conveyed in a pillow-case to 
the edge of the cliff, and then let out, so 
that he might take the choice between 
captivity and the terrible leap. The ob- 
server felt quite sure he would not attempt 
a leap that could not prove successful. 

The squirrel looked down the abyss, and 
| then backward and sideways, his eyes 
| glistening, his form crouching. Then he 
took a flying leap into space and fluttered, 
rather than fell, into the abyss below. His 
legs began to work like those of a swim- 
ming poodle dog, but faster and faster. 
| while his tail, slightly elevated, spread out 
| like a feather fan. 
| He landed on a ledge of limestone, 
where he could be seen squatting on his 
hind legs and smoothing his ruffled fur, 
after*which*he*made* for the creek with-a 
flourish of his tail, took a drink, and 
scampered away into the willow thicket. 


| Animals at Play 


D O animals play games? According to 
a distinguished naturalist, attached 
|to the New York Zoological Gardens, he 
has come to believe, after much observa- 
tion, that small animals not only play real 
games, but that they also show a sense of 
humor. Three small Peruvian chinchillas, 











for example, that occupied a sunny, roomy 
cage in the small-mammal house, delighted 
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in the childish game of squat-tag, although 
as a matter of fact they did not squat, but 
rolled over instead. 

They went to one end of the enclosure, 
where two took a position slightly in ad- 
vance of the third, who had evidently 
been chosen “it,” and then away they 
dashed to the other end of the enclosure. 
The one who was “it” gave a little squeak, 
and at that signal the other two rolled 
over, while the third rushed up and tried 
to nip the tail of one or the other before 
he got completely on his back. Then the 
three went scampering about in great glee. 
They next retired to the end of the en- 


closure, the chinchilla who had _ been 
“tagged” was it, and the game began 
again. 

The same naturalist also found that 


badgers, too, play games. They enjoy tag, 
and, moreover as those that he observed 
could play as good a game of puss-in-the- 
corner as most children. He-salso noticed 
that they did not quarrel over the game. 

The badgers would take to their corners, 
and one would go to the center of the en- 
closure. They had great fun in changing 
corners, and when finally the one who was 
“it” succeeded in ousting another from its 
corner, that one would go to the center 
of the cage, and the fun would begin all 
over again. 


Curious Fruit Names 


HAT is there in a name? In reply 

it may be said, so that one will find 
the most learned scholars disputing as to 
the meaning and origin of some name. 
Gooseberry, for instance. What do you 
think that name implies? Simply the same 
as “gorse”—the beautiful yellow fragrant 
gorse—because the bush is rough and 








thorny, and the Saxon for “rough and 
thorny” is gorst. Raspberry? Well, you 
know what raspberry is like—the fruit all 
divided and cross-scarred, like many files. 
Now, you have it—and the verb “to rasp,” 
at the same time, for the German raspen, 
is used for both! But strawberry—what 
of that? It is not strawberry at all, but 


strayberry, and anyone who has seen that 
delicious fruit growing will know what a 
capital name it really has. 
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OBEY the LAW 


Celebrate Without Powder 
BETHLEHEM 


“BIG-BANG" 


SAFETY CANNON 


Safe and Sane 
No Matches 
No Powder 







Harmless as a Pop-gun 


“BIG-BANG” has all the Glamour, the Flash 
and the Boom that appeals so strongly to the 
heart of the boy with the absolute safety de- 


manded by the most exacting parent. Used in 
the house or anywhere ‘in Military Games, 
Celebrating and Saluting. 
SAFE and SANE—An overcharge means only a 
smaller report. Even a lighted match will not 
ignite the Bangsite in the ammunition case. 
The cannon will neither set fire to tissue paper 
nor burn the skin. 
COST OF OPERATION—very little. The can- 
non may be fired 100 times for a few cents. 
Open the breech—fill the charging measure 
from the ammunition case—slam the breech shut 
—touch the igniter—it’s off with a “BANG.” 
If your dealer cannot sup- 
Order It Today— ply you, send Money Order 
or Check and a “BIG-BANG” cannon with a 
supply of Bangsite (ammunition) will be sent to 
you prepaid in U. S. A. together with complete 
descriptive matter and directions. 
The ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON are mounted 
on large red metal wheels: 
Model I6F, Length 23 inches, - - $5.00 


(Boys, she’s a beauty) 
Model 11F, Length 16 inches, . - $3.50 
Model 7F, Length 10 inches, - - $1.75 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 
on black enamel steel bases: 


Model 11D, Length 12 inches, -. = $2.50 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, - = $1.25 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 

Bangsite (ammunition) percan. . . § .15 
Spark Plug (igniter) - - - = = - $.10 


LARGEST CANNON--LOUDEST NOISE 
CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 


Our Guarantee If the cannon is not entire- 


ly satisfactory, return it at 
once and your money will be refunded without 
question. 


TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethichem, Pa. 
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Copy this Sketch 


of Uncle Sam and let me see what you 
can do with it. To win success, every 
boy should follow his natural bent. If 
you like to draw, develop that ability. 
Through the Landon Course of Cartooning 


many boys have et into good positions as 
cartoonists after school days were over. 


Picture Charts with each lesson of the Landon 
Course make original drawing easy to learn. 
———S 


Send sketch of Uncle Sam for sample picture 
chart, examples of the work of successful boy 
tudents and evid of what you can ac- 
complish. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


296 National Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
June 
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“QEE that hole in the side of the hill? 

Well, that’s where the Cave Scout 
hangs out. Come on, Tenderfoot, don’t be 
afraid. He’s a little looney sometimes, but 
he won't bite.” 

“Hey! There he goes! Head him off, 
somebody! Stop him!” 

Whew! Fat chance a fellow has of 
getting away from a gang like that! 
Well, now that you have me cornered, 
Scouts, what can I do for you? 

“Where you goin’ ?” 

Camping. 

“Fine, but may we ask you a few ques- 
tions first ?” 

Certainly. Let’s sit down right here 
under this big elm. Shoot, 

“Well, Cave Scout, I’m a Tenderfoot, 
I’ve never been on a camping trip and 
l'd like a few pointers.” 

If you live in a city where thé local 
council puts on a summer camp you will 
surely get full instructions before the 
camp opens. 

“But, Cave Scout, I live in a small town 
and just our own Troop is going. We 
have been organized only a little while 
and this will be our first camp.” 

In that case I'll bet my new casting 
rod and reel against one rusty hook that 
there are some fellows in the bunch who 
will say that the only way to camp is to 
“rough it.” These fellows will insist on 
sleeping on the bare ground and will scorn 
any comfort—saying “aw, if you are goin’ 
to be a regular camper you've got to 
toughen yourself to it.” 

That sounds like brave talk possibly to 
Tenderfoots, but to experienced campers 
it sounds like pure foolishness. I'll tell 
you, fellows, you will find enough diffi- 
culties to contend ‘with on your first camp- 
ing trip without deliberately hunting for 
them. I have seen dozens of Troops start 
out with that idea in mind—no “sissy stuff” 
for them—and I have seen them come 
back a few days later as tired and dirty 
and sick looking a crowd as you could 
ever expect to see. 

A real woodsman knows that in order 
to keep strong and well he must have a 
warm dry bed: to sleep in and plenty of 
wholesome food to eat. Naturally, the 
more expert a woodsman becomes, the less 
he needs to carry with him to provide him- 
self with those necessities. 

The best tip I can give you, therefore, is 
to practice up all you can before going 
into the woods for a camping trip of a 
week or two, 

The Cave Scout once had a Troop of 
beginners — hardly a boy in the bunch 
had ever slept anywhere except in a soft 
warm bed under his mother’s roof, or had 
ever eaten any grub except that whole- 
some kind boys find on their mother’s 
tables. The boys, however, were eager 
for a regular camping trip and the Cave 
Scout promised them they could go. 


BEGINNING about the middle of May 
we took a hike every Saturday into 
the country and cooked our supper in the 
open, learning each week how to pre- 
pare a new kind of food. The first week 
beans and boiled potatoes, the next week 
we prepared veal stew, the next week 
potatoes baked in ashes and _ beefsteak 
broiled on hot stones and the fourth week 
we celebrated with flapjacks, bacon and 
cocoa. 

In the middle of June we started out on 
Friday afternoon, slept out Friday night 
and came home after noon on Saturday. 
These over-night trips were continued 
weekly until the time for the regular camp- 
ing trip in July. Each time we went out 
new instructions were added in camp ar- 
rangements and camp cooking. By the time 
the regular camping trip was started the 
scouts knew from actual experience how 
to prepare a sufficient variety of whole- 
some foods to provide a varied menu for 
the ten-day trip and they also knew from 
actual experience how to keep warm and 
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dry in a tent at night. The result was 
that the trip went off smoothly and we 
all came home healthy and full of pep. 


HILE we are chinning away here 

about camping, I feel that I must give 
you fair warning of the many pests you will 
meet with in cainp. No, I don’t mean the 
mosquitos, but the human kind of pests. 

To begin with there is the whiner. No- 
thing ever suits him. If the sun shines 
he complains of the heat and if the wea- 
ther is cloudy he complains of the cold. 
If a hike is on the program he’d rather 
play ball, and if a ball game is announced 
he’d rather go swimming. You see he’s 
much more of a pest than mosquitos be- 
cause you can’t smudge him out or keep 
him away with netting or dope. You can't 
even swat him when he gets too close—al- 
though a fellow often is tempted to try it. 

Then there is the grabber. He always 
tries to be first so as to grab the best for 
himself, first in line for dinner, first to 
grab the boat. Look out for No. One 
is his motto, and never mind the others. 
Nice pleasant fellow to have around? He 
is NOT! 

All of these pests get me pretty much 
riled up but none of them gets my nanny 
quite the way the cantapiller does. 

“Tell us about the cantapiller, Cave 
Scout !” 

What, didn’t you ever hear about him? 
Well, here goes: 


The Cantapiller 
HERE are forty thousand kinds of 
things that crawl and fly and creep, 
That chase a fellow while awake and 
bite him in his sleep, 
Hornets, ants and bumblebees, centi- 
pedcs and bats, 
Spiders, daddy-long-legs and _ striped 
buff’lo gnats, 
Skecters, fleas and chiggers, no-see- 
ums and the rest, 
But have you ever bumped againsi 
the cantapiller pest? 


It’s a big, two-legged creature with a 
dish-rag for a spine, 

A wish-bone for a breastbone and a 
taste exceeding fine 

For keeping out of sight and sound of 
every kind of work, 

An expert with excuses and a cracker- 
jack to shirk; 

It is fun to crack a fica or fly, but 
Oh, what ardent zest 

Could I employ to pulverize the canta- 
piller pest! 


Have you ever lain upon your bunk 
with the light too dim to see, 

And listened to a skeeter vocalizing 
in high C, 

And taking aerial photographs of 
your anatomy 

To determine where the choicest spot 
for boring you might be? 

Have you heard an angry hornet—seen 
the lightning in his tail? 

Sweet music—when considered with 
the cantapiller’s wail! 


Oh, the cantapiller can’ts all day from 
morning until night, 

He can’t do things in darkness and 
can’t do them in the light; 

He can’t build fires or cook his grub, 
can’t keep his things in place, 

Can’t follow trails or do first aid— 
can’t even wash his face! 

I’m sick and tired of can’t, can’t, can’t, 
so sick that—say, by gee! 

This canting cantapiller pest, CAN’T 
go to camp with me! 


Yes, it’s a pretty hard proposition to 
cure these human pests of their pestifer- 
ous habits. 

But how would it be if one of us would 
take a little look into his own case. May- 
be each of us can do a little repair work 
on himself. Eh, what! 
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In America’s Great Orchestras 
ASF as som a significant fact it is, that the artists 


who interpret the works of the masters, 
who paint again the great tone-pictures of the 
paral sey use Conn instruments in the expres- 
sion of their art! 
The standards of these conductors, and of the 
players with them, are indeed exacting. Conn 
instruments meet these standards in every 
detail, giving life and color to the composition 
with he brilliant beauty of their tone, and 
responding instantly to the player’s control in 


the most difficult passage. 


Exclusive processes of manufacture developed 
in the great Conn laboratories, the a ae 
care of artist-craftsmen, and the intl devaionge 

in half a century of instrument building are 
responsible for this excellence. The name Conn 
ona band or orchestra instrument means above 


all: Highest in Quality. 
FREE 


ee, * s ° ? 

Success in Music and HowtoWinlt’ 
A short period ractice with a Conn will prepare you 
for the profit and pleasure of playing a band or orchestra 
instrument. This Kk illustratesanddescribesallinstru- 
ments, tells use and opportunities of each. Send cou 

now for your copy and details of Free Trial, Easy Pay- 
ment Plan. Mention instrument that interests you. 


Watch for Announcements of More Conn Radio Concerts 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 
607 Conn Bldg., - Elkhart, Indiana 
Chicago Conn Co., 62 E. Van Buren St. 
New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th St. 

Co. Grand 


1-9 243 E. ve. 
oeriene Te st iieemntn tootideenn ts 
ern e ew , La. 
meg Conn Co., 129 10th St., Portland, 
Co., 1220 


WORLD FAMOUS 
BAND and ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS 











C. G. CONN, Ltd., 607 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana: 
Please send me Free Book, “* Success in Music and How 

to Win It,” and details of your free 

plan. (Mention instrument.) 

Name 

Street or Rural Route. 

City, State, County. 


Inser - 


easy-payment 
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Conductors Who 
Praise Conn Quality 


1. PIERRE MONTEUX. Boston Sym- 
Phony: “The Conn instruments used in my 
orchestra are very satisf: ry.” 

Boston Symphony Artists who play Conns: G. 
Mager, J. Mann, L. Kloepfel, trumpets; E. Adam, 
——— L. Kenfield, trombones; M. Kunze, 
tu 









2. OSSIPGABRILOWITSCH, Detroit Sym- 
phony: “I greatly appreciate the quality of 
your instrumeats, they are a valuable addition 
to our orchestra.” 


Detroit Symphony Artists who play Conns: 
S. Miller, C.O’ Hara, A. Kearney, E. Van Amburgh, 
trumpets; M. Smith, S. Van Amburgh, W. Addi- 
son, trombones; W. Webster, tuba. 


. ALFRED HERTZ, San Francisco Sym- 

pacar: pe. <-> selected tno instruments as 
make for my entire brass sectio: 

{indication of my regard.” _— 


pla: 
¥ A. Arriola, A. Stephen, 
trumpets; F. Tait, O. Clark, F. Bassett, trom- 
rch, tuba. 


4. JOSEF STRANSKY, New York Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra, endorses Conn quality. 

oa 7 > artists playing under Stransky 
onns: 


V. Buono, M. Schlossberg, J. Grupp, trumpets; 
M. Falcone, L. Haines, W. Lilleback, trombonesg 
F. Geib, tuba. 


5. W. H. ROTHWELL, Los Angeles Phil- 

harmonic: “Conn instruments used in our 

Jk are very satisfactory in tone quality 
pitch. 


Mr. Rothwell’s players who use Conns are: 

Vv. Drucker, G. Pacheco, trumpets; H. Beitel, L. 

— J. Wallace, F. Schellhouse, trom- 
nes. 


6. JOSEF WILLEM MENGELBERG, the 
famous guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, appreciates the effects 
obtained by the Conn brass section of his 
orchestra. 


7. LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Philadelphia 
Spmeqneay. Artists under Stokowski, who 
play Conns: 


S. Cohen, trumpet; G. Simons, C. Gerhard, P. 
Lotz, trombones; G. Frey, tuba. 


8. EUGENE YSAYE, Cincinnati Sym- 
hony. Artists under Ysaye who play 
onns are: 

F. Weiss, W. McGee, W. Kopp, trumpets; J. 
Huston, tuba. 


9. NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Cleveland oyae- 
hony: “ Your instruments in the Cleveland 
Brches tra are of excellent quality and beautiful 


Cleveland Symphony Artists who use Connse 
A. Clark, A. Chomet, J. Siroto, trombones. 


10. EMIL OBERHOFFER, Minneapolis 
——- Artists under Oberhoffer who use 
onns: 


W. Thieck, H. LeBarbier, A. Koehler, H. Bossen- 
roth, M. Rabis, G. Liekebarg, trumpets; R. 
Lindenhahn, French horn; M. Sery, V. 
Gebhardt, F. Wagner, trombones. 
Conn Instruments are also 
used and endorsed by 
the following New 
York Symphony Artists: 
H.Glantz, F.Venezia, C.Hein- 
rich, trumpets; M.Wocken- 
fuss, S. Tilkin, trombones; 
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Juicy Fruit, Peppermint 
and Spearmint are certainly 
three delightful flavors to 
choose from. 


And WRIGLEY’S P-K—the 
new sugar-coated pepper- 
mint gum, is also a great 
N treat for your sweet tooth. 


y All are from the Wrigley 
factories where perfection 
is the rule. 









Save the 
wrappers 


Good for 
valuable 








BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24. 
1 r d 


Magazme, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul W. Willson, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes amd says that he is the assistant business manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the «date shown im the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit 1. That the mames and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 


912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
1922. State of New York, County of New York 





business managers are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc), 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Editors, 
F <. Mathiews, Daniel C. Beard, Irving Crump, E O'Connor, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


2. That the owners are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 8th, 1910, under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, governing ‘‘Institutions of Learnimg.’’ Federal charter granted by_Congress 
June 15, 1916. There are no individual stockholders The present officers are: Honorary President, 
Hon. Warren G. Harding, Washington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Honorary i 
President, Hon. William G. McAdoo, New York, N. Y.; Honary Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, 
Flushing, N. Y.; President, Colin H. Livingstune, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, Benjamin L. 
Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn.; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President, Mortimer 
L. Schiff, New York, N. Y¥.; Vice-President, Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President, Harold F. 
McCormick, Chicago, Il.; National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treas- 
urer, George D. Pratt, New York City; Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hokiers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are None. 4. at the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given ; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockhoklers and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in eapacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other persom, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so_stated by 
him. Paul W. Willson, Assistant Business Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of 
March, 1922. George D. Weeks. Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y., No. 94, with certificate filed in New 
York County, No. 214; New York Register, No. 2180. My commission expires March 30, 1922. Seal. 
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June Think and Grin 

The old June buzzers are buzzing around 
again, but as Scouts are prepared for all emer- 
gencies, June bugs won't be much cf a worry. 
Of course, a few bugs will have to be put out 
for the count—one in particular must be swatted 
right away. This special buzzer is known as 
Old Idle Five Minutes. I. F. M. must be count- 
ed out first slam otherwise a kind sypmathetic 
scout might find himself stung. The funny thing 
about this old bug is that he does not do the 
biting. He gets the unsupicious ones to bite and 
then he stings. 

Here he comes—SWAT HIM! 

Be Prepared 

First Class Scout: What is the difference be- 
tween a bank and a bee hive? 

Tenderfoot: I'll bite. What is it? 

F. C. S.: A piano gives out notes and a bank 
takes in notes. 

Tenderfoot: You said a bee hive. 

F. C. S.: That’s where you get stung. 

Reverse 
“Hello, old top! New car?” 
“No. Old car, new top.” 
The Message 

First Class Scout Radio Amateur: 
that you sent a message 10,000 miles? 

Tenderfoot Radio Amateur: Yes. 

First Class: With your new radio set? 

Tenderfoot: No, with a three cent stamp 


Is it true 





Speaking of the Goose 
First Class Scout: What did people do before 
steel pens were invented? 


Bright Tenderfoot: The pinions of one goose 

were used to spread the opinions of another. 
Out 

“T sent a quarter to the fellow who advertised 
to tell you how to take out wrinkles in the face.” 

“And did he tell you?” 

“He did. He said, ‘Walk out in the open air 
at least once a and the ‘wrinkles will go 
out with you.’”’ 

So it Does 

Two Irishmen were arguing. 

“Well”, said Pat, “I'll bet you can’t tell me 
what keeps bricks together.” 

“Shure”, said Mike, “it’s mortar.” 

“Wrong”, said Pat, “that’s what keeps 
apart.” 


day, 


them 


Dry Humor? 
“What is it that is full of holes 


Tenderfoot: 
and holds water 
First Class: 
gloves but you can’t string or kid me. 
no such animal. 
Tenderfoot: 


“You can string beans and kid 
There’s 


“Sure, a sponge.” 
A Private Affair 
“IT have a secret.” 
“Shoot!” 

“T’ve lost my gun.” 


Private Pat: 
Private Mike: 
Private Pat: 
Away for a Bite 
“Have you been on a vacation?” 
“No. Just on a tramp.” 
A Hard One 


me a sentence containing a 


First Flea: 
Second Flea: 


“Give 


Teacher: 
concrete noun.” 

Scout: “I see the 
concrete.” 


Sidewalk is 


sidewalk. 








Hard to Please 
Grocer: “What was that old lady complain- 
ing about?” 


Assistant: “About the long wait.” 


Grocer: “She sure must be hard to please. 
Yesterday she was complaining about short 
weight.” 











The Ships Can’t but the Teacher Was 
Teacher: “If one man can build a house in 
twelve days, six men can do it in two days.” 
Bright Student: “Then if one ship crossed 
the ocean in six days, can six ships cross it in 
one day?” 








Knows 
learning the 
teacher what letter after 
“Dunno,” said Johnny. ‘‘What have I 
side of my nose?” asked the teacher. 
replied Johnnie. 


and 
came 


alphabet was 


Johnnie 
asked by his 
7 
on each 
“Freckles,” 


was 


Difference 
Tenderfoot: ‘‘What’s the difference between 
capital and labor?” 
First Class Scout: “Capital is the money 
you lend; and getting it back represents the 
labor.”” 


Next Please! 

“I became the father of a boy yesterday,” 
remarked the barber, gently hinting for a tip. 

“Well, well,” said the customer, climbing out 
of the chair, “Here’s a dime for the little 
shaver.” 

Corporal Punishment 

Corporal Hardmit was having difficulties with 
his squad during instruction on a rifle range. 
“Now, I've explained the different sights a 
dozen times and you fellows don’t seem to wun- 
derstand For the last time, Smith, what is a 
fine sight?” 

“A shipload of corporals sinking,” answered 
Smith. 





Readin’ and ’Ritin’ 

_ Johnnie (on coming home from school the 
first day): ‘“*Ma, I’ve learned to write.” 

His Mother: “Let me see.” 

So he took a piece of paper and a pencil and 
marked on the paper. 

His Mother: ‘Now, let me hear you read it.’ 

Johnnie: “I haven’t learned to read it yet.” 


A Mistake 
A man went into a restaurant and ordered a 
steak. After working over it for half an hour 


he handed it back to the waiter without a scar 
The waiter said: ‘You'll have to pay for it 
anyway. You got it all bent.” 








Take Your Seat 
“Spell cloth, James.’ 


Teacher: 


James: (Silent.) 
Teacher: ‘‘What is your coat made of?” 
James: ‘‘Father’s old pants.” 
Wise 
Joe: ‘“‘What do you know about real estate?” 
Jack: ‘‘Lots.” 
Colorful 


An ad taken from the Bunkintown Gazette: 

Will the boy who took a blue and white kite 

from a red-headed boy with a black tail please 
return it? No questions asked. 
Proving It 

“You are most amazingly fond of coffee sir,” 
gasped the mistress of the house as the new 
boarder handed up his cup for the fifth time. 

“T am, madam,” he responded, as he reached 
for the sugar bowl. “If I were not, I’d never 
drink such an enormous quantity of water to 
get a little of it.” 


June 
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NO. 1470. U. S. ARMY 
PYRAMIDAL TENTS 





Size 16 x 16 x 11 ft. high. Made of 12% oz. 
Standard Army duck. Although these have 
been used, we guarantee good_ condition. 
This tent has a 3 ft. side wall. Only a lim- 
ited quantity. Shipping weight 105 Ibs. 
OUD vccncssnacvidaceccnduasdcaneapheesnage $23.50 








SPECIAL arrangements have been 
made whereby we can supply prac- 

tically any type of radio receiving set 

desired including ,the following: 
AERIOLA JR. WESTINGHOUSE 


RECEIVER, 150-700 Meters with 
3randes Telephones and Spare o—_ 
5.00. 

AERIOLA SR. WESTINGHOUSE 

RECEIVER, 190-500 Meters with 


Brandes Telephones, 1 WD-11 Aerio- 
trone Detector Tube. $65.00. 

WESTINGHOUSE REGENERA- 
TIVE VACUUM TUBE RECEIVER, 
170-700 Meters—less tubes, etc. $132.50. 

MARVEL RECEIVER complete 
with single telephone headset and Aerial 
Equipment. $15.00. 

Take one of these Radio Receivers to 
camp with you, or better still, construct 
your own. Many of the Scouts are do- 
ing this and either of the following 
books will tell you how. 


“ee 


A non-technical book with Glossary 
and illustrations—by Waldermar 
Kaempffert, formerly Managing Editor 
of Scientific American. 25e Ea. 

3638 — PRACTICAL AMATEUR 
WIRELESS STATIONS by J. Andrew 
White. Contains the best suggestions of 
33 Experimenters on building, installing 
and operating experimental stations for 
Radio communications. 75e Ea. 

3640 — RADIO FOR EVERY- 
BODY. Written for the amateur—352 
pages—125 illustrations. Tells what to 
do and how to do it. $1.50 Ea. 





Outdoor Scout Activities Will Soon Be Upon 
You—tTherefore “Be Prepared” 
T is our earnest endeavor to be of maximum 
service to the Boy Scout Field and with that 
point in view, call upon us at all times for assist- 
ance in solving your Camping Problems. 


NO. 1200. WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM COOK KIT 





Patent fry-pan with handle, cooking pot with 
cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, which also 
serves as plate or soup bowl, fork and spoon. 
Parts nest compactly and do not rattle, all 
in Khaki Carrying Case, with adjustable strap. 
Weight 3 Ibs. Each........--++seeeees $3.50 











NO. 1323. FOLDING MAPLE COT 
Frame made of best grade select maple, na- 
tural finish, varnished; steel re-enforcements; 
covered with 12 ounce double fold brown 
Duck. i 
height 12% in. D 
pact package for carrying. 


Size open 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., 
Can be folded into a com- 
Shipping weight 


15 BBB. ic vcdcvccccsoacecscscccseccvesis $4.00 





NO. 1201. 
CELLO 
ALUMINUM 
CANTEEN 
Similar to 
No. 1466 but not 
nee _as ar 
1%. ibs., $2.60 
each. 10 or 








NO. 1065. BUGLE 





Easy to blow and with mellow tone, Key 
of G with tuning slide to F. Mouthpiece at- 


tached with chain. Two turns, brass. Ship- 
ping weight 2% Ibs.....+-+s.eeeeeeees $3.50 


NO. 3012. BOY SCOUT DIARY 


The miniature handbook, paper bound, 
contains Scout Oath and Law, Requirements 
for Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class 
Scouts, together with further essential in- 
formation. Get a copy now. Will last 
throughout the year. rice—2Se a copy. 





NO. 661. ALL WOOL 
CAMPING JERSEY 
An ideal athletic jersey or slip-over sweater 
for all round outdoor activities. ade of 
dark khaki. Sizes 34 to 40. Shipping weight 
$0 GBB, Millcdccccccdccgenccnvesescactseesen $1.00 








SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


24 to 48-Hour Service. 
READY. Have you got your copy? 


Send 10c to cover cost of mailing and postage! 


Our new catalogue 











° 






NO. 1461. U. S. ARMY 
WALL TEN 


9 x 9. 


Made of heavy U. S. Army duck. 
Because of the slight service they have 
seen we were able to secure them at a frac- 
tion of their value and are therefore able to 


offer a correspondingly low price. Complete 
with poles, ropes and _ pegs. Shippin 
weight 75 Ibs. Price each.............. $20.00 





USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


These are sold “as are’; they are all in 
good condition with lots of hard camping 
in them. Made of heavy khaki waterproof 
duck in the ——_ “Dog” style used in 
the Army. ent is divided in two equal 
— so that each half can be rolled up 
ike a blanket and conveniently carried over 
the shoulders of two boys to evenly dis- 
tribute the weight. 

When the two sections are fastened to- 
gether they form a complete tent with am- 
ple room for two boys. A compact, durable, 
well-made tent. Size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 
6 in. long and 3 ft. 1 in. high. 

No. 1422. Shipping weight without poles 6 
PS.  EPROS GEE MERE. sie scsi dccnsesassaess 2.50 
No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles com- 
plete 9 Ibs. SS Cie $3.50 


NO. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT 
SHELTER TENT 


Our new Featherweight Shelter Tent, which 
this year is being made up for us by a new 
contractor is better than ever. The design, 
which has met with the unqualified ap- 
— of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who 
ave tried it out, is unchanged. But it is 
made of a stronger and more durable ma- 
terial, khaki color and thoroughly water- 
proof. Size set up, 7x5x3 feet. Sarnished 
with six steel stakes, two folding poles and 
a carrying case which makes a good pillow 
when tent is set up. Shipping weight, 6 
BOR. UM. -wsindeiss4c5-48 dnccadesucioauseccon $6.50 


NO. 1466...U., S. ARMY CANTEEN 
Made of aluminum and holds slightly less 
Chae € QUOTE, SUOROIE S60. iciscicsccoscensad 35c 











NO. 1276. 


Useful on parade duty, at rallies and exhi- 


SCOUT GUARD ROPE 


bitions. Valuable for rescue work. Length 
15 ft., equipped with snap fastener and rin 
for joming to other ropes. Lifting strength 
150 lbs., " 





NO. 1459. U. S. ARMY MESS KIT 


Made of aluminum. Consists of fry-pan 
and plate, prepaid 35c. 


NO. 1467. U. S. BELT POUCH 


Made of heavy canvass, suitable for First 
Aid outfits, or small articles. 5% x 8% 
inches. Shipping weight 1 Ib............. 10c 


NO. 1007. DRINKING CUP 


In these days every one 

“®wants his personal cup. 

g . Collapsible style with 
Z| cover. Nickel plated, 
stamped with Scout Em- 

15c 


blem. Prepaid 











NO. 1462. CELLO ALUMINUM 
COOK KIT 


Similar to No. 1200, made of_a little lighter 
weight stamped aluminum. Satisfactory at 
price $3.15. i i 
more 


hipping weight 2% Ibs. 10 or 
$2.80 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 


ceaseless human care “behind the 
scenes” in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries ; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 


equipment, are the guardians of the 





circuitt—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “‘trouble.” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
ble”” does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 


inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 


” night. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 







Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 



























will alway $ give you a dry 


Woodcraft Knife 


Agreat knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp pen- 
etrating point, curved 
blade of finest steel, back 
of blade checkered to 
give firm grip; leather 
handle, $2.25; stag han- 
dle, $3.00. Including leath- 
er sheath. Add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even 
under water. Made of seam- 
less brass, size of a 10-gauge 


firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox that 







shell, 60c. 334 








Regular Boys Like 
MARBLES Tools 


These things you need any 
time you go on 
a hike, to the 
woods, lake or 
river. A dandy 
axe for making 
camp, cutting a tree or 


match for the campfire. 


Camp Axe 
No. 9—274x434 in. blade of finest 
steel, 14in. handle of selected 
hickory. Can be carried in 
the belt, $1.50. Leather 
sheath, 75c. 


Safety Pocket Axe 


Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
$3.25. With 11 in, hickory 
handle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 


If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order by mail—send P. O 
money order or draft. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 


5092 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 


AEA 
sete Oe 
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The beast of which Kar-then was now in 
quest lived on the vast tundras to the 
north of the Valley of the Ta-an, but rarely 
came into the forests, and Kar-then 
therefore made ready for a journey of 
some five or six days from home, 
with him dried meat, some tuberous roots, 
and a sack of dried berries, mostly from the 
winter’s store, since the fruits of the new 
year were not yet ripe. With these, and 
with his weapons, he set out, planning to 
dig a pitfall and lure his prey into it, allow- 
ing it to remain there until he was ready 
for the next step. 

It did, indeed, occur to him that it might 
be slain while a prisoner, but after all the 
lion and the leopard seldom ranged the 
tundra, and if there they would hesitate 
to attack so formidable a beast, even though 
it were in a trap. So with a light heart 
he followed the trail over the mountain, 
dreaming of the days when he should march 
to war with the warrior clan, leaving be- 
hind the priests, whom he, with the in- 
tolerance of youth, despised because they 
neither fought nor hunted. 


E camped that night a full day’s march 

from home, sleeping on a platform 
which he wattled in the branches of an oak, 
for it would have been practically suicide 
to sleep on the ground, because of beasts 
of prey, and with the dawn he was again 
on his way. That evening found him two 
long days’ march from the Valley of the 
Ta-an, and just as he was preparing to 
camp he caught sight of a light shining 
through the trees, a light which he took to 
be a fire. 

Instantly alert, he crept forward with all 
caution, scouting carefully—it. was a fire! 
Slowly, gradually, silently, he crawled 
through the undergrowth till he could make 
out that it was a camp-fire, and seated 
around it were a hundred or more of the 
Little 
Hairy Men,* who had been in that country 
ere the coming of Kar-then’s people, and 
with whom almost constant war was car- 
ried on by the Ta-an. Kar-then’s heart 
stood still for a moment, then raced madly 
as he recognized the squat, hairy forms, 
the powerful bodies, the brutish heads, al- 
most like those of apes, and saw the ruddy 
light of the fire illuminating the savage 
faces, 

Nearer he crept and nearer, conscious 
of his peril—the Little Hairy Men were 
noted for torturing their captives, and Kar- 
then knew that were he taken he would be 
burned, torn in pieces, or flayed alive and 
set free to die in long agony. But he must 
know what was on foot; seldom did the 
Little Hairy Men come so near the Valley 
of the Ta-an save for war, and it might be 
that they meditated an attack. 

So he crept and crawled closer, till at 
length he was near enough to see and hear. 
It appeared that one, probably the leader, 
was haranguing the others, working them 
up to a pitch of fury, and Kar-then under- 
stood enough of the guttural words of 
their language—very different from the 
liquid and musical accents of the Ta-an— 
to realize that an attack was indeed ple anned. 
He heard several times the word “Ta-nu- 
ko,” and thrilled with horror as he sus- 
pected from this that the Chief Priest of 
the Ta-an was in league with the invaders. 
Shouts and cries of rage came from the 
warriors about the fire, and Kar-then felt 
that he had learned enough; slowly, cau- 
tiously, he started to withdraw, and at that 
instant a snarl sounded in his ear, a heavy 
body plunged on his, hurling him to the 
ground, and a pair of hairy, muscular arms 
went around him, pinning his own fast, even 
as two stout legs twined about Kar-then’s. 


HE youth knew what had happened; a 

sentry of the Little Hairy Men had 
discovered him! Frantically the young 
man struggled, but in vain; though he was 
far stronger than his assailant, yet was he 
taken at a disadvantage, and could not free 
himself. He felt the hot, fetid breath of 
the Little Hairy Man on his face, he heard 
the shouts of the others, running to aid 





*The Neanderthal race, predecessors of the 


Cro-Magnons in Europe. 


taking - 


their mate; through his mind flashed the 
thought of what capture meant—torture— 
death—a deadly attack on his people, unsus- 
pecting—Great Father; he must get free! 

Twisting around, he managed to reach 
the shoulder of the one who held him— 
sank his teeth deep in the flesh—snarling, 
the captor let go his hold, relaxed for an 
instant—Kar-then’s hand flashed to his 
girdle—the keen dagger gleamed in the 
firelight—fell—rose again—fell once more 
—and Kar-then, rolling free of the body, 
scrambled to his feet as the foremost of 
the warriors grasped at him. The dagger 
—no longer gleaming!—struck, and Kar- 
then, breaking free, dashed for the shelter 
of the forest. Behind him he heard shouts, 
cries, orders, and he cast away his weapons 
that he might run the faster. 

Kar-then knew that he could out-speed 
the Little Hairy Men in a race. Long of 
limb, swift-footed, the Ta-an were a hunt- 
ing people, and he had no fear of being 
overtaken. But he must reach the Valley 
of the Ta-an in time to let the warriors 
prepare for the attack, and he knew that 
the Little Hairy Men, knowing themselves 
discovered, would make all possible speed. 

So all that night he ran, breaking through 
undergrowth, following, where possible, 
along open glades in the forest, keeping his 
direction by the moon and stars, seen in 
glimpses through the arching foliage 
above. The noise of the hunters was soon 
left behind, but still Kar-then ran on: 
his limbs grew weary, his head throbbed, 
his breath came at length i in gasping sobs; 
at times he dropped to a walk, but soon, a 
little restored, took up again the long, 
swinging run that eats the miles. 

Up and down, over hill and dale he went, 
urging his fainting strength, till as dawn 
was breaking he topped the crest of the 
mountain and lurched down the long track 
to the Valley. Straight to the cave of 
T’san-va-men he went, blurted out his mes- 
sage, and sank at the chieftain’s feet. The 
Lord of the Winged Death, noting the 
youth’s exhaustion, his sunken eyes, the 
dried blood on his chin from where Kar- 
then had bitten his lips that the pain might 
spur him on, ordered. that the young man be 
cared for. Ordered, also, that the warriors 
be summoned, and the messengers flew 
with all speed the length of the Valley, so 
that when the Little Hairy Men swarmed 
over the crest of the mountain they were 
met by fighting-men, armed and ready. 


T was a long and stubborn fight. The 
Little Hairy Men were far from 
cowards; no weaklings lived among them, 
but they ‘might not face the sleeting arrows 
of the Ta-an, and in the end less than a 
quarter of their number left the battle to 
seek refuge in the depths of the forest— 
the rest lay where they had fallen, their 
bodies a prey to leopard, hyena and jackal, 
whose howls resounded for many nights 
along the Valley. And for years afterward 
men found at times scattered bones that 
marked the place of that desperate fight. 
Kar-then took no part in the battle. Ex- 
hausted, fordone, he lay in the cave-of the 
Great Chieftain, and when the fight was 
over and the Lord of the Winged Death 
returned, Kar-then told him of the words 
he had heard from the chief of the Little 
Hairy Men, of the repetition of Ta-nu- 
ko’s name, and of his suspicion that the at- 
tack was instigated by the Chief Priest. 
But T’san-va-men shook his head. 
“Nay,” said he, “this is no proof. Truth 
it is that I distrust him, yet can we not 
for this accuse one of his high office. Wait, 
Kar-then; sooner or later will he betray 
himself; then can we punish fittingly. 
“And now ‘for yourself. Are you yet 
rested, restored ?” 


“In truth, Great Chieftain ; command and 


] obey!’ 

“It is well; be then at the Rock of Coun- 
cil at sunset tomorrow. Go now; it is 
said !” 


And Kar-then, bowing, thanked the 
chieftain and withdrew to his father’s cave. 
he next evening he made his way to 
the Rock of Council, a huge, flat-topped 
rock half the height of a man, that lay in 
an open space beside the river. The tribes- 
men were clustered about, and on the rock 
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Following the “Funnybone Hike”? Comes 


(The Hike ends in This Issue of BOYS’ LIFE) 
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Fitzhugh’s 
Latest Book 


“Roy Blakeley 
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Without Charge 


























Let us give you absolutely cost free the newest published book of the 
famous Roy Blakeley series. After enjoying “Roy Blakeley’s Funny- 
bone Hike,” concluded in this issue of BOYS’ LIFE, you 
can go right ahead with Roy and his patrol as they pitch in 
to help wreck old Camp Merritt. They discovered a letter. 
It seems to have been written by a soldier killed in France 
and then—read the thrilling story as the mystery unravels! 


Haunted Camp” 














OTHER BOOKS FOR CAMP TIME 








GIVEN TO YOU 


vq can get any one of the Roy Blakeley (or Tom 
Slade) series by selling only one new yearly sub- 
scription for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
(Remittance $2.00—no book given for your own sub- 
scription or for any renewal subscription.) 

Get these books one by one and build up your library. 
First order entitles you to Special Representative’s card. 





The Roy Blakeley Books The Tom Slade Books 


“Roy Blakeley’s Adventures in Camp.” “Tom Slade’s Double Dare.” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Camp-on-Wheels.” “Tom Slade at Temple Camp.” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Pathfinder.” “Tom Slade at Black Lake.” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Silver Fox Patrol.” “Tom Slade on the River.” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Motor Caravan.” “Tom Slade on Mystery Trail.” 
“Roy Blakeley, Lost, Strayed, or Stolen.” “Tom Slade with the Colors.” 
“Roy Blakeley’s Bee Line Hike.” “Tom Slade with the Flying Corps.” 
“Roy Blakeley.” “Tom Slade on a Transport.” 






















DIARY OR CALENDAR COST FREE 
With Boys’ Life—12 Months — for $2.00 


Headliners Coming in Next Few Months 


The “‘Biggest’’ Little Book in the 
World and BOYS’ LIFE for $2.00 
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Biggest of All, ‘‘ Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout,” Stewart Edward 
White’s Great Serial, continues through 1922 


to make 


NEW BOY 





ROOSEVELT 


BOY SCOUTS CALENDAR 
Tecectonmeeh hop ionoe at Acta 





F you sign up right now, at once, 
BOYS’ LIFE 
“buddy” for the full 12 months, you 
may have your choice of either the 


SCOUT DIARY 
(256 pages) or the ROOSEVELT 
CALENDAR, while they last, with 
BOYS’ LIFE, for the regular price 
of $2.00 for the twelve issues. 


“THE BLACK WOLF PACK,” by DAN BEARD—We have induced 
that great old Scout, Dan Beard, to write a real fiction story around the 
thousand and one hair-raising adventures he has had in his seventy-one 
years of life in the out-of-doors. It is as stirring as any tale that ever came 
from the pen of the famous Jack London. 


FOR THE RADIO ENTHUSIAST—Major J. Andrew White, Presi- 
dent of the National Amateur Wireless Association, writes a page of 
radio news every month. This is the biggest radio feature in the country 
for boys and is the latest up-to-the-minute wireless “dope” 


POPULAR SCIENCE SCOUTING—For the boys who love to browse 
through pages of popular science magazines, BOYS’ LIFE has arranged 
with Francis A. Collins, the well-known popular science writer, to write 
a page of popular science notes each month. 


A BIG SCOUTING SECTION—A larger and more important Scouting 
Section has been developed for BOYS’ LIFE in which every conceivable 
kind of Scouting information is set forth. As a special feature Dan Beard 
is conducting a question and answer department through which scouts 
are able to get just the information they need. 


Added to these big features will be all the Short Stories by favorite 
authors, pictures by world-renowned artists, Regular Departments, Con- 
tests, etc.—All combining to make THE BEST ISSUES OF BOYS’ LIFE 


EVER PUBLISHED. 





your 


























Please send to (Scout’s name) 


BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA 


PRINT 


Enclosed find $2.00 for BOYS’ LIFE and The 
Roosevelt Calendar 


Enclosed find $2.00 for BOYS’ LIFE and Diary () 
Enclosed find $1.00 for BOYS’ LIFE 8 months 
Enclosed find 20c. (two dimes) for specimen copy [] 


The Boy Scout Diary is the most im- 
portant book (next to the Handbook) 
that a Boy Scout can acquire. It’s 
crammed with information about scout- 
ing and things a scout should know and 
no regular scout or regular fellow who 
intends to be a scout can afford to be 
without one. Has space for a day-by-day 
record of the doings of its owner. 


We know how much scouts want and 
appreciate the Diary and we have ar- 
ranged for a limited number of this “big” 
little book to be given to fellows who are 
prompt in subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE 
for a full year. 


The Famous Roosevelt Scout Calendar 


It is a crackerjack: seven sheets, 
printed in rich golden yellows, and 
browns; will make a dandy ornament for 
room or den. On each sheet are two 
months, an extract from one of Colonel 
Roosevelt’s famous messages to the Boy 
Scouts of America, and a splendid illus- 
tration of the famous president, soldier, 
hunter, ranchman, and “good scout.” 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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PLAINLY 


CJ Take your 
choice, enclose 
correct remit- 
oO pance and put 
X in square 
chosen. 
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UTTER theslice thick, andthen spread 
Beech-Nut jam or jelly. Fellers, there’s 
nothing like it! All the sweets you want, 
without breaking training. It’sSoodforyou! 


Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies have that good 
old-fashioned home-made flavor—the real 
flavor of the fruit! And why not? They are 
made of just pure fruit and sugar—put up 
in jars when the fruit’s the ripest. 


You always know the Beech-Nut flavor 
because it’s rea/! Remind mother to ask 








for Beech-Nut. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie New York 


Beech-Nut 


Jams and Jellies 


BE ecm 


























They Overlooked the Diamonds 


"THERE is a modern flippancy to the effect that, “What you 
don’t know won’t hurt you.” It is also a fallacy. For 
instance: 

The farmers of Kimberley were a disgusted, disheartened lot. 
They said the soil was too rocky to earn them a living. Some 
of them left. Others died in poverty. 


And all the time their children were playing with diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t know. They thought the priceless gems 
were pebbles. 

Don’t be like those Kimberley farmers. 
Don’t seek opportunity in some distant place and overlook the 
diamonds that are daily within your grasp. Know! 
Advertising is a mine of opportunity. It tells of values you 
wouldn’t know about if it were not there to guide you. 


The secret of economical buying is information. The man or 
woman who is best informed is the one who buys to best 
advantage. 


Know! 


Read the advertisements. Know! 




















| the clan of his desire? 


at them. 





stood T’san-va-men, L’vu, Sar-no-m’rai, 
Ta-nu-ko the Chief Priest, and two other 
priests. The chieftain motioned Kar-then 
to a place on the rock, then addressed the 
tribesmen. 

“People of the Mountain Caves,” he 
began, “before you stands Kar-then, son to 
Bar-no. The Chief Priest has named Kar- 
then for the priestly clan, but Kar-then de- 
sires to be received among the warriors. 
Ta-nu-ko has therefore named three tests, 
which passing, Kar-then may join the war- 
rior clan, another being chosen in his stead 
for the priesthood. Two of these tests 
has Kar-then passed, and was on his way 
to achieve the third when he met the Little 
Hairy Men and brought us warning of 
their attack. Were it not well, for this 
great service to the tribe, that the third 
test be remitted and he be received into 
Speak now, joining 
your prayers to mine, that Ta-nu-ko con- 
sent to remit the last test!” 


HEN from the tribesmen assembled 
there rose a mighty clamor : 

“Remit the third test, Ta-nu-ko! Well 
as he served the tribe; grant him his 
prayer! A warrior has he shown himself ; 
let him join the warrior clan! Choose 
another to serve at the Great Altar, Ta-nu- 
ko, we pray!” 

T’san-va-men turned to the Chief Priest, 
who stood sullen and angry, his face wrath- 
ful. 

“What say you, Ta-nu-ko? Shall the 
youth’s prayer be granted? Think well!” 

The Chief Priest seemed about to refuse, 
when T’san-va-men stepped close and in 
a whisper said: 

“Think well, Ta-nu-ko! Thrice did the 
chieftain of the Little Hairy Men speak 
your name! Think well!” And the stern 
eyes of the Great Chieftain bored with 
fiery light into those of Ta-nu-ko. For a 
moment the Chief Priest sustained that 
baleful glare, then his eyes fell, his face 
relaxed, took on a look of fear, and he 
muttered reluctantly : 

“I consent!” 

T’san-va-men turned to the crowd. 

“It is granted!” he cried. ‘Ta-nu-ko re- 
mits the test! Kar-then is free to join the 
warrior clan!” 


N the tenth day thereafter Kar-then 

knelt at the Great Altar and vowed 
allegiance to the warrior clan, while Ta- 
nu-ko the Chief Priest, using the sacred 
adze of ceremony, struck off the little finger 
of the young warrior’s left hand, for it 
was the custom of the Ta-an to mark by 
the loss of a finger which clan one joined, 
that all men might recognize this at a 
glance. 

And that night Kar-then returned to 
the cave of his father, his left hand sore 
and smarting—yet he minded not the pain, 
for had he not his heart’s desire? Ay, he 
was, now and forever, a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the warrior clan of the Ta-an, the 
People of the Mountain Caves! But when, 
in after days, he inquired of Sa-no-m’rai 
by what means the mighty Beast That 
Wears A Horn On His Nose could be led 
or driven of men, that great hunter only 
laughed and answered: 

“Of the warriors clan are you; what 
need, now, to know the secret?” Nor 
might Kar-then ever fathom the secret of 
Sar-no-m’rai; the hunter ever put him off, 
laughing, till in the end Kar-then grew 
weary of asking, and gave over the effort 
to learn. 





Strange 

The oculist was examining the eyes of a 
patient. He told him to read the line of a test 
card. The letters read N, P, R, T, U, Z, B, D, 
& F, 

The patient stared at them but didn’t speak. 

“Come,” said the oculist, “‘surely you can 
read the top line.” 

The patient frowned and appeared to begin, 
but shook his head. 

“Do you mean to say you cannot see letters 
that size?” exclaimed the specialist in astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, I can read the letters all right,” replied 
the patient, “but I can’t pronounce that foreign 
word.” 

So We Would 

Patrol Leader George M. Johnson, Elberton, 
Ga., says that he would send us in a lot of good 
jokes, but what’s the use. We would only laugh 


Mourning 
“Here, waiter, this steak is positively burned 
black.”’- 


“Yes, sir; mark of respect, sir. Our head cook’ 


died yesterday.’ 
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Doubling Up 
in Comfort 


The “Gold Medal” Double Deck 
Cot provides roomy, comfortable 
sleeping accommodations for two 
in the space of one. It stands firm 
and four-square, Selected materials 
and careful workmanship fit it 
for the rough and tumble of camp 


life. 

The Genuine bears the “Gold 
Medal” name. Dealers’ every- 
where. Catalog on request. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 


1728 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 





Camping Outfits 


At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 
Complete tourists outfits. Tents, 

apparel. Shoes, Blankets, New —- 
and used Army Goods at money / 
saving prices. Send atoncefor / 

























Made of olive drab, 100z. 
waterproof canvas. Easily 











Giants — American Blues. 


New Zealand Reds — Flemish 
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my romcod enr where, $8, FREE ! 
filustrated book “COMMON SENSE RABBIT. 
: RAISING,’’ quarterly » and co) 
America’s leading small s for 10 cents. A: 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 002 0. £. BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE DONAVIN CAMP RANGE 


20 yrs. service in Army, Marine Corps and National Guard 
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Range in Use—5 Sizes 
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Packed Ready to Close and Lock 











QUAD STOVE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 
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Jimmy’s Diary 


Monday, May 8th 
“After school hopped on bike and went fishin’ 


with Frank Morey. Comin’ home late 


per had a punkture. S-s-s-s-s-s she went and 
stopt. Gee, I was lucky. It was.in the tire I 
had put Neverleak Tire Fluid in three weeks 
before. Didn't Joose any air because Neverleak 
stopt the leak.’ 

25c tube of Neverleak saves expensive re- 
At all 


pairs and makes tires last longer. 
bicycle and repair shops. 


FREE Send for handy 
: Neverleak Pencil 
Clip. In attractive colors, 
holds pencil firmly in place. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY. CO. 
114 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID. 


‘HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN.” 








for sup- 











Sos How Far You 


you’re hitting off the 


straight from a 


CYCLOMETER 


send $1.50 t 





It’s Fun To Know 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 
clometer, ’cause you see how 


Every real - distance bicycle 
rider wants his mileage 


Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a 
mile—then ‘wen Sold by all Dealers, or— 


THE VEEDER MFC. CO., actors, Coon 


Go 


miles. 

















Write for it TODAY. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 





N an “Old Town,” all waterways are 
open to you—quiet streams, wide lakes, 
and swift-flowing rivers. “Old Towns” are 
the fastest canoes made. The lightest and 
strongest, too! And the lowest priced. 
Easiest to paddle, and hardest to wear out. 
oy up from dealer or factory. New cata- 
og shows all models in colors. Free. 


296 Middle Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


Old Jown Cances 

















Celebrate ‘4th of Ju 


THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment Onl $2 aa = 4 Seno 





of FIREWORKS 


BOYS! this outfit 
pared especially to 


sortment (worth $3.00 


Consists of 2 large 4%-ft 


neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole 


You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality and 


price. Express is slow so order now—don’t wait. 


works cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
We ship same day.. Our booklet of celebration goods 


free; send for it also. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. 


co. 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


1922 


you to celebrate a real 4th 
of July. This wonderful as- 


retail store) meets all requirements 
of law governing sale of fireworks. 


balloons, 5 packs fire-crackers, 2 
colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Sal- 
utes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 
colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks, 40 
sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 12 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy crackers sticks and punk. All complete in a 


ly’ 3 














is pre- 
enable 


at any 


paper 


family. 


Fire- 

















Wireless Phone 
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group deepened when, the train slowing to a 
stop, the crowd made a united rush in their 
direction. 

“Three cheers for the pluckiest fighting 
ball team that ever wore Willton colors!” 
barked a megaphone. 

The cheers thundered to the stars. 

The boys with the suitcases remained 
on the car platform, staring at one another 
blankly. 

“Well, what is it all about, anyway?” 
demanded a puzzled voice. 

“All about? Why, we’re here to welcome 
you home after putting up such a wonder- 
ful game!” responded the cheer leader. 
“Boys, another logo—” 

“Game? Wonderful game? Why, man, 
there was no game! It rained all after- 
noon in Tafton!” 

And softly in the stricken quiet—softly, 
and safely distant, chanted the maddening 
explanation. 

“What’s the matter with ’25 and the fake 
wireless ’phone? 

—* repeat: What’s the matter with 
Z 
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high price to grocers. After the vegetable 
becomes plentiful, the young gardener can 
fill orders of women who want them by 
the bushel for canning. Tomatoes are 
easier to pick than corn, but must be trans- 
ported by coaster-wagon owing to their 
tendency, when carried on a bicycle, to 
form catsup. 

Toward the end of August the corn 
stalks dry up, tomato plants pass their 
prime, and navy beans vines become ready 
to pull, so that by the time school opens the 
summer’s work is done. At this time a sum- 
mary should be made showing the amount of 
each kind of vegetable produced, the price 
it brought, the garden space alloted to it 
and its value a square foot. A boy might 
also estimate the hours spent in garden 
work and figure out the money he has 
earned for each hour of work. Here are 
the figures for my 1919 garden which cov- 
ered three-quarters of an acre: 


Land Am't Amt. Value 
sq.ft sold sales sq. ft. 
Beans, string 1240 285 Ib. $20.68 $1.67 
Beans, navy 2400 
Beans, lima 720 =18 Ib. 4.50 48 
Beets 600 164 bch 8.20 1.37 
Cabbages 300 12 head 1.00 .33 
Cantaloupes 300 
Corn 19200 358 doz. 60.40 31 
Cucumbers 400 250 slic 3.85 
6 qt 1.50 1.34 
Egg Plants 150 
Kholrabi 75 10bch -50 -66 
Lettuce 75 
Onions 225 50 bch 3.40 1.51 
Parsnips 75 
Peas 1200 153 Ib. 15.30 1.27 
Radishes 75 
Rutabagas 75 
Tomatoes 2400 18bu 28.60 1.19 
Swiss Chard 75 6% bu 3.60 5.13 





Total sales $151.53 


The vegetables not in the sales lists were 
used at home. The expenses of the garden 

were $18.65, but I received $15 in prizes 
thus making the net earnings nearly equal 
to the gross. The final accounting made, a 
boy who has grown a garden such as the 
above can say: “For myself, I have earned 
one hundred and fifty dollars; for my cus- 
tomers, I have supplied the food to fill 
sixteen hundred serving dishes.” But 
how has he done this? Working as a 
laborer with the hoe, he has supplied his 
plants with moisture, sunlight, and the 
elements in the earth. By acting as sales- 
man, transportation expert, and- account- 
ant, he has disposed of the food from the 
plants at a profit. As the master mind, 


shaping each small labor to make the” 


success of the whole, he has played the 
director, the miniature role of a captain 
of industry. 
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AY REMINGTON 
7 UMC 


6. ues. pat. rr 


for me without a rifle” 


qT)? you have to say, “Tom, lend me your rifle,” when you go 
out with your chums on a Saturday to shoot, or— 

Have you a Remington .22 of your own—one of those real 
rifles such as grown-up sportsmen also use—the kind that makes 
you proud to carry it? 

Tom always wants his own rifle just when you're itching to try 
your skill, doesn’t he? 

Not much fun to see the others take a shot at an old corn-steal- 
ing crow ora frisky rabbit while you sit around and wish you had 
a Remington 
* * * 

Now, aren’t you old enough to begin talking with Dad about a 
rifle of your own? 

Of course, you naturally want to earn most of the money your- 
self—regular fellows do. 

Lots of folks will help you, too—gardens to weed, rugs to beat, 
windows to wash, berries and fruit to pick—what can’t you do to 
earn enough for a rifle. 

Dad will be proud of you as a “go-getter” son—all the more so 
since you’ve set your heart on a Remington .22. 

A real sportman’s arm. Light in weight, safe, beautifully bal- 
anced, with all the famous Remington shooting qualities. A boy 
certainly wants an arm that he can shoot with and be proud of. 


The Remington .22 Rifle 


Solid Breech letelyenclosed tion rifle—so popular with big game 
‘a hunters. 

Hammerless—no chance to catch No. 12A—22-inch Remington 

hammeron clothes,fencesortwigs-  stee] round barrel, straight grip. 

Safety Devices—same as in the No. 12C—24-inch octagon barrel, 

Remington high power, slide ac- Remington steel. Half pistol grip- 


Send for Model 12 Folder 


Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York City 
1816-1922 
Remington Products are sold Throughout the World. 
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Collins 
Swings 


This Bat 
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LUSK 
REGU. 8: 

The brainiest player in 
base ball—that’s what the 
experts call Eddie Collins. 
He isa ty e of player any 
boy would do well to copy. 
A good start is to use the 
bat he uses. 





The picture shows an exact 
duplicate of the Collins 
Model, except it is made 


emaller for . Ask for 
No. 40ECJ. price is 
$1.00. 


When you buy your bat, 
be sure toask for your copy 
of the interesting book 


Famous 


Sluggers 


It gives Collins’ record, a 
list of Babe Ruth’s 59 
home runs, and tells about 
Sisler, Cobb, Speaker, 
Daubert, Kelly, a a 
Roush, Wagner, Baker and 
other Famous Sluggers. 
It gives interesting infor- 
mation about heroes of 
base ball history and illus- 
trates the bats they use. 


There’s a dandy story, too, 
of Tim Thomson, the bo | 
who was the first pinc 

hitter. If the store 
these books, write to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
747 South 
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7 Preston Street 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Ask the Bat Boy~He Knows 

































































SUNWATCH 
“or Boys 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


Boy and Girl Scouts and all out-door 
people need a compass. Get an Ansonia 
Sunwatch and have both Compass and 
Sundial in one. Tells time by the Sun. 
Thin, satin-finished brass case, with lati- 
tude, longitude and variation tables on 
inside cover. 


If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, send us a dollar attached 
to this adv. with your name and 
address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY | 


99 John Street Dept. C New York 
Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 





HILLERICHEBRADSBY C2 | 


| the gang-plank before you arrived, without 


| fine magazine I had found by chance. 
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That’s courtesy. It’s also good business. 
You'll be welcome there the next time, and 
when others must observe the sign “No 
trespassing allowed” you and your troop 
will be on the inside and carrying a writ- 
ten permit. 
Tracking 

UPPOSE you had the job of registering 

the passengers boarding the Ark and a 
number of early comers had sneaked up 


giving their names—could you identify them 
from their tracks? Tracking, like any 
other detective work, requires close ob- 
servations of the finger-prints left unawares 
on the trail, which, when translated into 


| meaning, afford a wider and more intimate 
| acquaintance of animals and their habits. 


In last month’s issue we told you about 
the method of making plaster casts from 
animal tracks. To increase your general 
knowledge of the subject you will need to 
make mental notes, sketches, and write, 
from your observation, what you think each 
animal did. Use your knowledge of na- 
ture and woodcraft to “deduct” by asking 
yourself the question: How, why, when 
and by whom? You will discover that some 
animals attempt to play tricks by disfigur- 
ing their tracks. An old trapper states that 
a bear generally starts to travel in a wide 
circle, jumping far out to one side, back- 
tracking and wading to throw you off his 
trail. A mink will walk under a log every 
time if it is possible for him to do so. He 
may go over the top or around the end 
when he cannot get under, but rarely will 
he walk along the length of the top. It 
will not be long before you will notice that 
many animals such as the muskrat, mink, 
deer-mouse and weasel drag their tails be- 
tween the foot tracks. J 

Be sure to study tracks at the various 
speeds an animal travels over the ground. 


Plain walking is irregular; a deer’s tracks 


will point in the direction the animal has | 


been looking. In the open forests you may 
come across places where the ground has 
been pawed up and thrown in all direc- 
tions; in a place like that you can be sure 
that at least two old bucks have had a free- 
for-all. When an animal trots, its tracks 
assume more the form of a straight line. 
Finally, in galloping the tracks will be made 
by leaps or jumps and they will appear 
close together in bunches. In many cases 
the tracks made by the hind feet will be in 
advance of those of the fore feet; this is 
true of all quadrupeds that bound. 

Some of your observations will record 
that a fox trail is noted for its narrowness, 
whose marks align more perfectly than those 
of a cat, but fourteen inches apart, while it 
is rare for a cat to step more than ten. A 
big coyote makes a larger track than a fox, 
otherwise there is little difference. The 
squirrel practically always pairs its feet 
when on the ground. Its hind feet are 
larger than the fore feet, point outward 
and are planted ahead of the latter. In the 
case of the beaver, the third toe touches 
the center line and the webbed toes point 
inward. The badger’s tracks show five nail 
marks, the hind feet are twisted inward 
and fall in the front track when the animal 
is walking. Our friend porcupine’s toes 
point inward, almost touching the center 
line. While running the tracks resemble 
the double four on a domino. 

The observation of tracks can be made a 
pastime, which soon will become a hobby. 
The intimate knowledge of animals gained 
through close observation of their tracks 
is an accomplishment to be proud of. 
“Tracks and Tracking” by Josef Brunner, 
a man who has studied tracks for many 
years, will be of considerable help to you 
in identifying Who’s Who on the Trail 
according to the Bertillon System. 
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I am the son of a Methodist minister, 
and therefore have to move from one town 
to another. I am eleven years old. I think 
you have to be twelve before you can be- 
come a Boy Scout, and therefore I do not 
belong to that worthy organization. 


I first heard of Boys’ Lire in a peculiar 
way. The son of a former pastor had evi- 
dently been taking Boys’ Lire for a long 
time, as when we moved to where he used 
to live he had left a very old copy in a 
shed outdoors. As I enjoy reading, I was 
looking about the shed, in which he had put 
many other papers and magazines besides 
Boys’ Lire. Of course I did not know 
there was any such magazine called Boys’ 
Lire. I had never heard of the magazine 
before, nor had I any interest in becoming 
a Boy Scout. 

I took the magazine, after looking it 
over, to the house. I actually shouted for 
joy, because I had seen so many good things 
in it from simply “looking it over.” 

To make a long story short, I read Boys’ 
Lire from cover to cover—I did more than 
read it, I enjoyed it. Oh, how I enjoyed it! 

But I never thought of subscribing to 
it. True, I did think about it for a minute 
one day, but I did not know whether the 
magazine was being published then or not. 

I told the family about Boys’ 1 

y 
chance! Think of all the good stories, de- 
partments, articles and the bushel of other 
good things I would have missed if I had 
not come across Boys’ Lire! That was a 
lucky day for me! 














But a day that was to prove even more 
lucky was to come. This lucky day came 
about a month after I had found the maga- 
zine. 

The mail arrived on this never-to-be- 
forgotten day just as I was preparing to 
leave for school. It was in the morning, 
and I glanced over the mail. In it was—a 
Boys’ Lire! And it was addressed to me! 

I did not know what to think or say, but 
it did not take me long to tear off the 
wrapper. Of all the good things! 

When I had read the old copy it was in 
redrced form. But this—this was large— 
large in two senses. Large, because it was 
printed on larger paper. Large, because it 
was chock full of fine reading matter! 
You understand what I mean. 

I glanced at my father—and he was smil- 
ing at me! And then I knew the truth— 
the happy truth. “Good old Dad” had sub- 
scribed to Boys’ Lire for me. 

I enjoyed reading the monthly issues of 
Boys’ Lire more than I have ever enjoyed 
reading any magazines. Each cover was a 
new, pleasant surprise. And I became in- 
terested in Scouting, too! : 

After reading my experience, what boy 
can resist the appeal of Boys’ Lire? Any 
boy who reads this magazine is reading a 
magazine that is for himself. For Boys’ 
Lire is “The Out-of-Doors Adventure 
Magazine For Boys.” And it lives up to 
that motto every month. He is getting a 
host of good things for a very little money, 
nothing compared with what follows after 
the subscription. I would like to see every 
boy a rooter for Boys’ Lirr. 





Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the follow- 
ing questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ 
LIFE? b. What made you, your parents or the 
giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the 
subscription price yourself, and if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, 
but if you did, tell how. d. How would you tell 
another boy why he should subscribe for 
BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 


. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 


Rules 


written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
and must not exceed 1,000 words. 

4. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 

. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and: must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding 
the date of issue. 

6. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any 
letter is to be available for publication. 
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200 Fifth Ave., 





BOYS’ 





Save a 


uarter ! 


[ys not easy these days 
to buy everything you 
want and need. Here’s a 
way—right off the bat— 
to save a quarter. Two 
things you want, first of 
all— BOYS’ LIFE for a 
year (price $2.00), and a 
new Boy Scout Handbook 
(price 50c). That’s a total 
of $2.50. NOW—we will 
give you these for $2.25, 
a clear saving of twenty- 
five cents. The subscrip- 
tion may be your own or 
someone else’s, either new 
or renewal. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE 

—what a great maga- 
zine for boys it is. Every 
month it comes to you, 
crammed full of thrills, 
fun and all sorts of inter- 
esting facts: serials, short 
stories, special articles by 
famous men, departments 
on radio, stamps, how-to- 
make things, campcraft, 
nature study, Think and 
Grin, W orld Brotherhood, 
and the well-known Cave 
Scout. 


HE HANDBOOK has 

528 pages and almost 
600 illustrations. It’s “the 
most wonderful book for 
boys and all lovers of Na- 
ture’s out-of-doors ever 
published.” No scout 
should be without it, for 
it is full of the informa- 
tion he needs and must 
have. 


HERE'S your big 
chance! Send your 
order and remittance to 


LIF 


New York 


LIFE 
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SAVE MONEY 


ON OFFICIAL SCOUT 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


BOYS’ LIFE has a Plan followed 
by hundreds of boys who earn their 
Scout Merchandise without spend- 
ing any of their own money. 


WRITE TODAY TO 


Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE 


The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue 


New 


York 
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True-Tone 
struments today and 
Easy to Pa opportunities for the 
the scale in an evening and take your place 3 
(29) 
Send your name for a free copy of the most 
singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how 


Saxophone is the 

syto ayo popular of all in- 

the easiest to play. It 

opens up wonderful 

young folks. Unrivaled for home entertain- 

ment, school and church. Youcan learn toplay 
a band or orchestra within 90 days. 

Saxophone Book Free 

wonderful Book on the Saxophone ever pub- 

lished. Tells you when to use Saxophone — 

to transpose cello parts and other things you would 

like to know._ Illustrates, describes and prices each 


model of the Saxophone family. Ask for ik No. 12 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher Instrument with- 
out paying one cent in advance and try it for6 
days in your own home, without obligation. If 
satisfied, pay for on easy payments. If interested in 
Cornet, Trombone or other band instrument,mention 
which one and a complete catalog will be mailed you. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1329 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 








Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


Anything you need tor the band 
—single instrument or complete 
ss. oe e Rye 
talog, 
\ liberally ‘iMustrated. fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what setes- 
ment interests you. tl 
ments. Sold by Teading 
music dealers everywhere, 


oF LYON & HEALY 
78-80 Jack Bivd., Chi 








Why not spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather. . 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of & 

kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple 
outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 25Sc (not stamps) for my Illustrated -# 
Prospectus. . 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 79, Ocean Park, Calif... 
















Power white light. 


plete without it. Retail price $9.00. 
price to Boy Scouts for 30 days—$5.00 post- 










5th St., Canton, Ohio.” 
7 np SUNNYSIDE 
of Pure 
Shetiand Shetland Pony Farm 
Ponies Established 1890 


health, happiness and use- 
fulness to children. Send 
8 cents postage for hand- 


and list for sale to 
MILNE BROS. 
670 Eighth St. 

MONMOUTH 





NaN Horse Shoes 
Most popular out door sport. Taking the 
rary by storm. Rules of game free. 
B., Columbus, O. 


756" a... Ave., Dept. B. 
Columbus, Ohio 


(O° 











EMBLEM BICYCLES 
FOR = SCOUTS 





Health and Pleasure 
Catalogue Free 
















“‘A powerful portable lamp giving 300 Candle 
Just what the camper 


needs. Safe, reliable, economical. Abso- 
lutely rain, storm and bug proof. Burns 
either gasoline or kerosene. No camp com- 


Special 
paid. The Best Light Co., 501 East 


Little horses that bring 


somely illustrated booklet 





EMBLEM MFG. CO. Angola, N. Y. 
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which throws first your feet and then 
your body many inches over the cross- 
bar high above the position of the hands 
on the pole. If you master this you have 
the real secret of success in pole vaulting 
great heights—that is, the ability to lift 
your body well above the position of the 
hands on the pole. 

When I broke the World’s Champion- 
ship record in Philadelphia in 1908 in a try- 
out to see who would represent America in 
the Olympic Games in London, I cleared 
the bar at 12 feet 734 inches, and my pole 
was only 12 feet 6 inches in length, so that 
the pole actually dropped under the cross- 
bar before I had cleared it. You can see 
how high above my hands my body was in 
going over the bar; and this depends on, or 
is the result of, that little shove or push up 
just before letting go of the pole. 


_ is the last word in scientific pole 
vaulting, and will not be acquired until 
after many long weeks—yes, months—of 
constant practice, with patience and perse- 
verance. But with this knowledge of the 
secret of proper pole vaulting to begin 
with, you will probably master it much 
quicker than I did, because this method of 
pole vaulting was developed after I came 
to Yale. 

The last move, illustrated in Cut No. 9, 
is probably the easiest of any, because all 
that is required after the push up is to 
leave the’ pole behind you and throw the 
hands up into the air. “This gives you an 
extra lift that will enable your body to 
clear the bar gracefully and successfully. 

Now, this is all there is to pole vaulting. 
It sounds and reads very smoothly, but 
when I tell you that I started as a small 
boy and kept at it perseveringly for some 
eight or nine years, you can imagine that 
it is not so easy to learn as it sounds or 
looks. I hope that this little description 
will start some boy on his way toward be- 
céming a champion pole vaulter; and it 
would truly be a source of pride to me if I 
could some time read that one of my boy 
friends had broken the world’s record. 


| They Told Him | 


He Couldn’t 


(Concluded from page 5) 





wash-boiler bottoms, rotting wall paper— 
the community dumping ground. 

“T believe I'll fix this up and see if I 
can’t get something nice out of it,” he said. 

“You can’t get anything out of that,” 
they said. “Why don’t you go to some nice 
spot Nobody ever pays any attention to 
this.” 

They tried to discourage him—but he 
went ahead. It was the same old song he 
had heard so many times before. He 
bought the ground, dragged the tin cans 
out of the lake, put in a dam, built a coun- 
try club, put in a golf course, cottages 
and turned it over to the town for free use. 
There it stands to-day—the finest country 
club around. Dances, receptions, ice cream 
parties—and no key to the front door. 
Anybody can walk in, play the piano, shoot 
a game of pool, read, get something to eat. 
There’s only one rule: think of the other 
fellow and put things back in as good order 
as you found them. 

“T never started anything in my life,” 
said the General, “that somebody didn’t tell 
me it couldn’t be done. I’m used to it now. 
I’ve almost come to think it’s a healthy 
sign. So I listen politely, smile—and then 
go ahead.” 





Every adult should drink three gin of 
water per day? 

There are 11,000 rooms in the Vatican, 
the Pope’s palace? 

Potatoes are used extensively in the 
manufacture of buttons? . 

The habit of eating and drinking hot 
things is largely responsible for our bad 
teeth? 
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“‘Jalk about 


A REGULAR HE-GUN |! 
Jhis is it ! 


It looks like a real automatic revolver 
It shoots and FLASHES like a real gun 
It is absolutely harmless 


This wonderful 
gun costs only 


25f 


Also made in polished 
nickel plate at 50c. 
Both are higher in the 
West and Canada. 


Ronson Shoot them anywhere. 
Redskin is perfectly safe. 
Reloads 

1000 Shots for guaranteed. 
One Cent 


Those mysterious little 
red reloads that you slip 
into the Ronson Re- 
peater—every one good 
for 5000 shots! Buy 
several extras when you 
get your Ronson Re- 
peater. You'll want 
"em. Price 5S cents 
each. Higher in the 
West and Canada. 


real repeater. 


revolver. 


shoot. 
us today. 








Trade-mark registered. 


pw otcsmnceadasesOUT OUT THIS COULUN ecco ees cameo” 


THE ART METAL WORKS 
25 ARONSON SQUARE, NEWARK, N. J. 


My name is. 


My dealer’s name is.. 


Enclosed you will find 25c in_coin or stamps, 
me one genuine steel Ronson Repeater in gun- -metal finish, loaded f or 5000 
flashes. (Enclose 10c extra if you live west of Chicago or in Canada.) 





OU’LL want to own the Ronson Repeater. 

Every time you pull the trigger, you hear 
it shoot and see it shoot! 
flashes just like a real gun. 


But these flashes are absolutely harmless. 


What makes the flashes and 
smoke is a secret, but their harmlessness is ° 


You get 5000 flashes from the Ronson Re- 
peater, before you have to reload. This is a 
And you don’t have to cock it— 
just pull the trigger. 

The Ronson Repeater has the shape, the grip 
and the gun-metal finish of a real automatic 
It is strongly made of pressed steel. 

Get one right away at your dealer’s. 
doesn’t carry the Ronson Repeater, cut out the 
attached coupon and mail to us. 
you one by return mail, loaded and ready to 
Mention your dealer’s name. 


THE ART METAL WORKS 


25 Aronson Square, Newark, N. J. 
For 35 years Makers of High Grade Metal Novelties 


RONSON REPEATER 


for which you are to send 


ser eennnen 





It flashes—big, red 


The Ronson Repeater 


If he 
We will send 
Write 


Patented in U. 8. A. and abroad. 























Street 


State. 





City 
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The Boy Who Knows His Bicycle 


E is not all tired out when 

the trip is half over because 

his New Departure Coaster Brake 

has made the miles easy—ped- 
aling only half the way. 


A fellow ought to be able to 
coast most of the time. That’s 
why it pays to really know your 
bicycle and understand how the 
New Departure doubles the 
pleasure of riding. 












You can stop your wheel in its 
own length with a New Departure 
Coaster Brake. Your feet are on 
the pedals all the time and youcan 
coast or stop as you like no matter 
how much speed you get up. 

Boys who know bicycles always want 
a New Departure. Any dealer can sell 


you a bicycle equipped with the New 
Departure, or put one on your old wheel. 





DEPARTURE 


xX 


™ EW 


/ / 


| ee) | 


New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 




















Dan Beard 
Outdoor School 


To be a Woodcrafter, under the 
personal guidance of that famous 
outdoor expert 


Dan Beard 


is the proud privilege of but few 
Selected Boys. Shall we count 
you in? 

Located on beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. All outdoor activi- 
ties boys like. Sound mental, phys- 
ical and spiritual training. No 
extra charge for tutoring. Expert 
instruction in woodcraft and na- 
ture. Every boy receives continual 
care and individual attention. 
Are you a real American boy? 
Then you should be with us. 


Are you not a good mixer? Join our school mF we will make a REGULAR 
FELLOW of you. 

Are you weak? Come with us and we will make YOU STRONG. 

Do you want to be a Scout? Come with us and we will SHOW YOU HOW. 
Do you want to be manly? Come to our camp and LEARN THE ART. 

Use coupon and be sure to write your name and address plainly. Ask your 
parents to write for illustrated camp booklet. 











DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushng, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
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“Daniel Boone, | 
Wilderness Scout 

(Continued from page 13) 
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imagine that Mrs. Boone and Miss 
Jemima were glad, some weeks later, to 
see Richard Callaway come in at the head 
of a party that included three married 
women and quite a bevy of young ladies. 
The fort began to look like a real settle- 
ment, with its houses, its women and 
children, its domestic animals and _ its 
planted crops. Boone’s dream had at last 
come true. 

It is related that with Callaway came 
a man named Pogue who was “an in- 
genious contriver.” Nowadays he would 
probably advertise as a Handy Man. 
These pioneers could do the big things 
well, but were not so deft when it came 
to making or mending spinning wheels, 
churns, washtubs, piggins and noggins. A 
piggin is a pail of which two of the staves 
are longer than the others, and a cross 
piece is fastened to them by way of a 
handle. A noggin is a smaller vessel, 
also with staves like a pail, one of which 
is left long, somewhat like a dipper with 
a perpendicular handle. 

The crops had come in. The women 
took up their regular occupations, the 
dairies, the cooking, spinning, weaving, 
washing, carrying the water; the men 
assumed their routine jobs of building, 
clearing, hunting, planting, cultivating, 
and the defense. In making the clear- 
ings the trees must first be girdled, to 
deaden them; then felled, and cut into 
logs that could be handled; then “rolled” 
out of the way: The stumps were gen- 
erally left; and they made wonderful 
individual breastworks, both for friend 
and foe, in wartimes. Everything seemed 
prosperous. Men continued to come in, 
some of them already famous, or destined 
to be so, such as Simon Kenton, the 
Scout; George Rogers Clark, the hero-to- 
be of Vincennes; Benjamin Logan, the 
Indian fighter; and many others. 

The Indians were apparently resolved 
to fulfill the terms of the peace treaty. 
Two hundred and thirty acres of corn 
had been raised; the domestic animals 
were doing well; fruit orchards had been 
planted; laws made; there were twelve 
women in the country, and close to two 
hundred men. 

Then just two days before Christmas 
this peaceful content was rudely shattered. 
Two boys, named McQuinney and Saun- 
ders, crossed the river and climbed the 
hills opposite the fort. They were just 
out for fun, and never dreamed of taking 
their rifles with them. The settlers had 
been so long undisturbed that only the 
old timers went always armed. The boys 
had the bad luck to run across a little 
roving band of Shawnees. It is doubtful 
whether the savages considered themselves 
on the war path; but the temptation of 
such easy prey was too much for them. 
Four days later, after much anxious 
search, the bedy of McQuinney was found 
in a cornfield about three miles away. 
Saunders was never heard of again. 

The settlement was thrown into great 
grief and alarm. No man could tell what 
this portended. Scouting parties took to 
the woods; the families moved in; men 
went armed; the old comfortable easy life 
vanished. Only some time later was it 
known that the Indians numbered only 
a half dozen; that Cornstalk himself had 
gone to Fort Pitt to denounce them and 
disclaim responsibility; and that a gen- 
eral Indian war was not to be feared. 

(To be continued in July Boys’ Lire) 








Do You Know That 

















oy ‘teatliees 1 are soulé in Gaumie? 
The moon moves 3,350 feet per second? 
Women seldom suffer from color-blind- 
ness? 

Female spiders are much bigger than the 
males? 5 

Hair grows faster in summer than win- 
ter? 

Nearly a mile of wire is used in an 
ordinary piano? 

A square foot of honeycomb contains 
9,000 cells? 

An orange tree will bear fruit until it is 
150 years old? 
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KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
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We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 





ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


ANiacae9 


THE: SERVICE - STORE 




















KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of athletic, military 
‘and general. activities. 
All the courses of a large 
high school. Write for 
catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 


Superintendent 
756 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


Est. 1844 


















BASS-oRENO 


fish. Why not you? Cast 
for em with rod and reel— 
and baits like the BASS- 
ORENO. 


OTHER boys catch bis this : fishy 


Learn how it’s 

done. Send for 
**Fishing— 

What Baits and When” 
our new book. Tells what baits 
for what fish. Gives expert fish- 
ing data. Ever uA boy should 
have it. Sent FREE, A poss 
tal gets it. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO, 
5514 High St., South Bend, Ind. 4. 








Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

ERICAN PHOTO«RAPHY 
464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


STAMMER 


end no stammering school till you get dys 
FREE Sook entitled * “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Abe 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the world c beat — a 
stutterin Se K... sing-song or time t. rite t 
The estero Scheel, 2328 Grand Ave., Milw head 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


on elightly 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Cameras and Lenses of e 
Equaltonew. Save money. a now for 


Free Bargain Book and ot tne 


ig of money-sa' 
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CAMERA CO. Dept. ny cong warehy wen 
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Make sure your equipment 
is correct and up to date. 

The original, official 
Plumb Scout Axe has a new 
and better finish, a wonder- 
ful wedge that tightens the 
handle with a turn of a 
screw, and a perfect fitting 
leather sheath of new design. 

Look for the red handle, 
the black head and the name 
Plumb. 
$1.50 complete with leather 

sheath 

Sold by national headquarters 
and by hardware dealers every- 
where. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, write us 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 

Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


1 TEACH YOU TO PLAY THE SAXOPHONE 


All my students are excellent 
Saxophone players. Therefore 
they are much in demand. In 
twenty easy, comprehensive 























lessons I will teach you to 
play the saxophone like a 
professional. The small cost 
of my course makes it a good 
investment. 200 lessons con- 
= densed to 20. 


EARN BIG MONEY 


by being an expert player. My course 
in Saxophone playing is known from 
Coast to coast. Must not be confused 
with cheap, inferior courses. Study at 
home from the teachings of America’s 
greatest saxophone instructor. Don’t de- 
lay. Send immediately for particulars. 

NEWLAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
497 Athenaeum Bldg. 





Chicago 











This is a real bargain. These tents are 5 ft. 
by 5 ft., with 2 ft. wall. Made of 8 oz, heavy 
white canvas. Complete with poles, stakes and 
rope, ready to set up. 
these tents is $7.50. 


FREE—Send for our illustrated catalog on tents, 


The regular price of 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO. 


Dept. B6, 41 N. tith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


TH a NO-MATCH Indian fire-making 
set. Learn the Indian trick of making 
tire by rubbing wood. $1 each, packed in 
handy carrying box. For sale at your own 
Headquarters or from Athletic, Hardware 
and Department stores everywhere. If 
they are ‘‘all out.”’ send direct. 
INDIANCRAFT PRODUCTION CO. 
Desk B.L., 466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 








Catch Fish, * Et Rabbits, Skunk, ye 


mbers, with ou! new, fol 
ing, gaivanined Steel wie Traps. Th 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all s' 
lurable. Write for Descriptive Price List our 
booklet on best bait known for attracting at gn 9 of fish. 
ON, MO. 


Jd. F. GREGORY, Dept. 41 


CORONA CAR Co. 
The Sport Car DE LUXE 
TheCarforYoung America 
Eighty Miles totheGalion 
A&A Day's Ride for a Dollar 
Malt the price ofa Flivver 

~) 1912 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


CAMP SKOOKUM 


an American camp in Canada for boys 8 to 18. 
Location unsurpassed in North America. Over- 
night from Seattle. Boating, swimming, fishing. 
tennis, riding and mountain climbing. Tutoring ¥ 
desired. American instructors. July 15 to Sept. 1. 
Early enrollment advisable. Boys met at Seattle a 
taken to camp in private Pullman. Catalogue, ad- 
Suse, The Director, Camp Skookum, Alta Lake, B.C., 
anada. 




























—— FOR SALE —— 

Thirteen used B flat bugles. Cost new $4.00 

each. Our price $2.40 each. These bugles are 

in first class condition, money back if not satis- 

fied, ¥ will ship with privilege of inspection. 
. E. Fouts, S. M., Osborne, Kansas. 


1922 





Roy Blakeley’s 


Bee-Line Hike 
(Concluded from page 19) 





Westy said, “Look! Away off there in 
the east. See?” 

Oh, boy! Away, way, way off across~] 
the country we have come through was 
like a shaft of dust sticking right up into 
the sky. It was the searchlight on the 
Bridgeboro fire-house. 

“Let’s start a good big fire,” I said, “so 
our mothers will know we're all right. 
Then we'll start home.” 

So we started a fire and sat around it 
and jollied each other and especially Pee- 
wee—you know how we're always’ doing. 
And we roasted the potatoes that we had 
with us and they tasted good, kind of like 
smoke. 

After a while Westy said, “Well, here’s 
the end of our bee-line hike and I bet we 
didn’t go more than about ten or twenty 
feet out of our path all the way.” 

“That’s the only way to get any fun out 
of a bee-line hike,” I said. “Either do it 
right or not at all.” 

After we were all rested and had eaten 
all our potatoes we trampled the fire out 
and went up to the state-road about a quar- 
ter of a mile away to wait for the jitney. 
I was good and tired, I know that. 

Warde said, “I’ve been sitting on the 
porch all summer reading adventures, but 
this beats them all. And the best part is 
it was all real.” 

“Believe me,” I told him, “a real agate 
is an imitation compared to us.” 

“T’m glad I’m in the Scouts,” he said. 

“The worst is yet to come,” I told him. 

He said, “I’m game.” 

“You bet you are!” all the fellows 
shouted, 

We all looked back and said “Good 
night, old tree, see you later.” It seemed 
as if that big tree had been with us all 
day and we had come to be friends, sort 
of. Maybe it saw everything from up there 
and was laughing to itself at all the crazy 
adventures we had, hey? 

As we went along toward the state-road 
Dorry said, “Let’s take a hike straight 
north tomorrow.” 

“Sure, for the North Pole,” Hunt said. 

“You can count me out,” I told them. 
“I’m going over to Little Valley tomorrow 
to play tennis if anybody should ask you.’ 

Right away that crazy kid started jump- 
ing up and down, shouting, “What I know 
about you! What I know about you!” 

I should worry about that bunch. Be- 
lieve me, I was glad to think of getting 
rid of them for a day. 

So long, I’ll see you later. 


THE END 










| Pops of ‘Popula ar | 
Radio | 
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The next step will 
doubtless be to connect up your receiving 
apparatus with the water pipes in your 
room at home. 


and carried about. 


Radio Aeroplane Finder 


HE radio telephone is proving in- 
dispensable to aviation. In the early 
days of wireless installation on aircraft 
the weight of the sets was an important 
consideration. The modern apparatus in 
use to-day is so simple that no aeroplane 
can afford to be without it. The sky- 
pilot, high in the air, is thus kept in con- 
stant communication with his base. In case 
anything goes wrong with his machine he 
can communicate with headquarters with- 
out a second’s delay. The safety of fly- 
ing is considerably increased by the mar- 
velous development of wireless electricity. 
An ingenious device has recently been 
devised which enables any one on the 
ground to locate the position of an aero- 
plane. The messages sent out by the aero- 
plane, pilot are received by a compass 
device. A dial moving about a circle 
sweeps around and shows in what direc- 
tion the aeroplane is sailing at the time. 
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YEARS AGO 


Did your Dad ever pedal a tandem? 
Did Mother and Dad ever appear costumed like this? 







Dayton Bicycles have been leaders 
since your Dad was a boy. 


The above illustration is reproduced from a Dayton Bicycle catalog 
of 26 years ago. 

Ask Mother if she recalls the time of those funny big sleeves and 
those tortured waists. 

Styles of dress have changed from year to year, but Dayton Bicycle 
quality has been the same for more than a quarter century. 

Men, women and children of that long ago knew the Dayton to be 
the leader of bicycles 


Dayton Bicycles 


The Dayton has maintained that leadership. Today it is supreme in 
all those qualities that mean speed, endurance, easy running — and 
dependability. 77 
Our new booklet, “ How to Choose a Bicycle,” will be worth - while getting. we 
Send for yours now. It will help in arriving at a wise decision regarding 
the exact bicycle best suited to your needs. No matter what bike you a 4 
now own —or what kind you want —you should get a copy or “ How to 
Choose a Bicycle” at once. Use the coupon. Send it in today. Wit 
it we will send (als free and postage paid) a copy of our new art 
catalog. Use the coupon at once, 


Cycle Division 
THE DAVIS SEWING 
MACHINE CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 























BARGAINS IN 


US ARMY GOODS 2 


TENTS 
ete, seta, Suet. Sars 
ing Knives, Kita: Bugles Hunt- 


MakeYour Bike 





You, too, can do it easy and 
in 30 ram By othe --no special too 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and tt the Shaw 
Motor yr ey ail you ry si ly, dependable 
motorcycle at a small cost. .P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 


The Shaw Attachment BSA" 
econemica) 


Easy to control, pleasing to ride, 
erate Thousands in ¢ . 






iss ‘B.Deperepegt 
for the complete | ine 
for, the complete list of bargains 












Information 
this wonderful At- 


Bh ment and “hd 
cycle, oer h we 
also manufacture. 
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The device is surprisingly accurate, 


for CAMP? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dollars 
have been paid by 
“BOYS’ LIFE” to its 
readers in re ee ent 
months. Hundreds 
more will be given 
year. Are you 
getting your share? ‘You need not miss camp with 
its hikes, swims, games, sleeping out of doois in 
your blankets, and all the fun camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have already made 


Write today for this anainas Sporting geod as Special Representatives of ‘BOYS’ LIFE.” 
pone FS You can make half urs mean half dollars. 


letic Catalogue 
Ath ' There'll be bonus money, too, for good work in 
Address: Dept. G-8 June and July. Get your share! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. Addrezs: Camp Money Desk, “BOYS’ 


St. Paul Chicago (Kansas City 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SPORTSMANS 


‘CATALOGUE 





Write today for beta FREE copy of this complete 
Sporting Goods Catalogue. Buy by mail and save 
money. Every price is cut, every article is absolutely 
guuranteed. ourmoney backi youareno' satisfied. 
— split bamboos as low . 

resis at al all pe me ue be d 12 lb. test casting lines at 

2 fc. steel boats $28.65; auto tents, 7x7 ft. $7.65; 
tents 8 o2., 94x12 for $14. 45; alse bathing nt skates, 
sthietic soris, camp clothes — everything for the out-of- 
doors, of standard quality at a big saving 
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EIGHT “LIVES” FOR A DOLLAR! 


that’s what it means to get 


“BOYS’ LIFE” 8 MONTHS—$1.00 


Newsstand Value 8 COPIES $1.60 You Save 60c 


Here’s a valuable 
money secret for read- 
ers of “BOYS’ LIFE” 
—it’s this: four out 
of five boys subscribe 
because they borrow 
or run across a copy 
in some way. Usually 
it's a chum’s copy. 
How many fellows 


have seen one num- 
ber of ‘‘BOYS’ 


There’s real life and 
“pep” in the house 
with a new copy of 
“BOYS’ LIFE” com- 
ing to your door every 
month, packed with 
fun, adventure, thrills, 
inspiration and a lot 
of suggestions on what 
to do and how to make 
things. Fellows say 
that the new Radio 
Department alone is 





worth the vear’s sub- Illustration by Charles Livingston Bull LIFE” through your 
‘haat es for Dan Beard’s coming serial “The Show them all! Just 

scription price! Black Wolf Pack” . | 
The ‘*‘BOYS’ consider your dollar 

LIFE” Circulation Manager has been for eight monthly copies as an invest- 


reading letters from a lot of boys who ment. You'll call it rong = best in- 
tell how they earned their subscrip- vestments you ever made. First, you 


tions for “BOYS’ LIFE.” He saw get all the pleasure and profit of read- 
that a lot of good game chaps who ng the eight fine copies, ~ then if 
didn’t have $2.00 handy, worked hard yOe Went 0, fom aon pa eae eayy 
; I RO work as a salesman to get you an order 
in all kinds of w “— because they get on which you can make money in com- 
ferred to “earn their own.” Often it micsion. 

took time—good fellows were missing 


bully numbers of “BOYS’ LIFE.” Earn Your Camp Money! 
Right now is the time to act—while 


Cut This Wait In Half the 8 months for $1.00 offer lasts. Better 

invest your dollar for yourself first, but 

So here’s a wide open chance for each be sure to show this advertisement to 

boy and his chums to get “BOYS’ your chums and lend them copies. 

LIFE” without waiting for the full You'll get their orders and make money. 

$2.00 for twelve months’ copies. Order This is their big chance to subscribe for 

promptly, and you may have an eight “BOYS’ LIFE” at this very special 

months’ subscription for only ONE low price. 

DOLLAR ($1.00). This means only Ask for details of our payment and 

12'4c a copy—a little over half the training plan for Boy Salesmen. Use 
standard price of 20c a copy! the coupon NOW. 


SHOW THIS AD TO ALL THE BOYS YOU KNOW 


Boy Scouts of America, 


200 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. IE 4 oie paeei e eeireke W an eet ed ia og gil eae es ais 
ES > pela me aah ie Dade aeiaria a6 eibican Marmha-de owewrnaaaemaad 

Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to 

take advantage of your Special Eight eS ER ee ee re Oe Tee Ee ee ae 

Months’ Offer. Pleas« send me : 

“BOYS’ LIFE” for eight months. NN ee SS ai es ates ea eee ee 
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Woods 
(Continued from page 8) 











the example of all traveling woodsmen 
and turned in for the night. 

Even an old timer, the first night in 
camp, is apt to be restless, and it could 
not be expected that a boy who had seen 
so much and had so much before him, 
should fail asleep at once. He lay think- 
ing and tossing in his blankets for some 
time, his thoughts being interrupted at 
intervals by the cries of his first web- 
footed acquaintances; the loons. In the 
day time the cry of a loon is uncanny 
enough but at night when sounds are 
intensified, it sounded extremely weird. 

Through the leafy canopy above the 
boy saw the shining stars. Suddenly he 
heard the patter, patter, patter of tiny 
feet upon the dead leaves; the four-footed 
denizens of the forest were beginning to 
prowl. The birds, as a whole, own the 
day and the mammals the night. Jim lifted 
his head upon his hand and elbow and 
gazed into the darkness, expecting to see 
eyes of fire peering at him through the 
depths. (He did not then know that 
animals’ eyes never shine at night un- 
less a light is thrown into them, despite 
such frequent assertions made in books.) 
He saw nothing. Patter, patter, came the 
sound, first behind him, then on one side 
and then on the other, with long pauses 
now and then. The animal was not run- 
ning, he was sure of that, it must be 
jumping. “Meadow mice run, so do 
shrews, it could not be one of them, it 
must be some small creature the size of 
a mouse that jumped,” Jim mused. 

He sank back. Presently he heard it 
again, this time on his left, much nearer 
and coming closer at each jump. Then it 
landed on his sleeping bag, slid from the 
canvas to the ground and scampered off 
post haste in the opposite direction. 

The boy rose to a sitting posture and 
at the same instant there came from the 
lake, not twenty feet in front of him, a 
splash so loud that it echoed from across 
the lake. Jim was cn his feet in an 
instant, he stood there for a minute then 
slowly found his way to the bank and 
looked over the lake. All was still again, 
but as he wondered the noise came again, 
some fifty yards to the left. A fish jump- 
ing? No it was an entirely different 
sound from that of a jumping fish. It 
was similar to the splash made after 
some one had tossed a rock the size of 
his head straight into the air for twenty 
feet. Three times more it sounded each 
time a little farther away. Jim went back 
to bed more bewildered than ever. 


INALLY he fell asleep but suddenly 

he was brought up standing. Some- 
thing had startled him, he was not fully 
awake to comprehend what it was. Then 
from the moon-lit forest there came a 
sound resembling a cross between a 
whistle and a sudden exhaust of steam; 
“H-o-0-0-0, h-o-o-0-0, ho, ho, ho, ho.” 
A pause, then: “Thump, thump, thump,” 
each thump slow and deliberate, like some 
one striking the ground with a club. An- 
other furious burst and the animal, what- 
ever it might be, tore off through the 
bushes, its feet striking the ground with 
almost a ringing sound. Soon it halted, 
and all was silent. Then more snorting, 
puffing and stamping, and for a second 
time it started off. For five minutes this 
program continued, until the animal had 
passed beyond hearing over the ridge half 
a mile from camp. 

To say that Jim was frightened would 
only be admitting the truth. He had no 
idea what the animal was, but the first 
creature to enter his mind was, “bear.” 
What else could it be? From the amount 
of noise it made in passing through the 
brush and the force with which its feet 
had struck the ground, he knew it was an 
animal of considerable size. 

As. the boy’s heart quieted down and he 
crawled back into bed, his body came in 
contact with the gun. Not until that 
moment did he remember that he had a 
gun. His last experience had naturally 
made him nervous and _ several times 
within the next half hour, as his ear 
caught a faint rustle, he raised on his 
elbow and looked about. 

(To be continued in July Boys’ Lire) 
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where he was to land and wait for the 


cadet. 

“In his haste to leave the student did 
not use sufficient care in laying out his 
course and, a short -time after leaving 
Laredo, drifted over into Mexico. Burns 
found it necessary to take the controls 
and set him back on his course, a proceed- 
ing that chagrined the student greatly. 
From then on, he devoted all of his atten- 
tion to holding the proper course. So 
absorbed did he become that he failed to 
notice a slight irregularity in the operation 
of the motor. He was sharply brought 
to his senses by the sudden cessation of 
the comforting roar of the explosions 
caused by one of the banks of cylinders 
cutting out due to dirt in the gasoline 
plugging up one of the carburetor jets. 

“The student gazed wildly below him 
—and saw no place to land. Stretching 
for miles in every direction was the roll- 
ing, mesquite covered border country, a 
picture of desolation. They were over a 
wilderness. the only part of which that 
was suitable for landing without danger 
of wrecking being the brownish-blue 
stretch of the Rio Grande river, barely 
within gliding distance. 

“The student banked the plane and 
headed it toward the river with the inten- 
tion of taking a wetting in preference to 
landing on the tops of the mesquite trees. 
The plane was still a thousand feet in the 
air when he felt a touch on his shoulder and 
Burns pointed to a tiny sugar cane patch 
on the northern bank of the river. The 
student had not noticed it before but 
3urns, who had hours in the air to the 
student’s minutes, knew the importance of 
keeping open spaces in sight and had 
located the field before the motor began 
to miss. 


«© AGAIN the student banked the plane. 
£% He wanted to turn quickly to reach 
the windward side of the field before losing 
too much altitude. In his haste he did not 
notice the small metal map holder slip from 
his lap and fall over the side of the seat, 
lodging in the mechanism that operates 
the control wires leading to the ailerons 
and the tail surfaces. He was only con- 
scious of a feeling of overpowering faint- 
ress when the control stick refused to re- 
turn to the neutral position. It was 
jammed solidly by the map holder. 

“In the rear cockpit Burns sensed what 
had happened almost before the river be- 
low began to revolve swiftly as the plane 
fell into a tail spin. He released his 
safety belt and quickly tried to help free 
the controls but made little headway for 
the student’s frantic efforts only served to 
jam the map holder more tightly. The 
spinning river loomed dangerously close 
for it takes little time for a plane to spin 
down a thousand feet. Burns realized that 
the plane was going to crash and hastily 
attempted to fasten the safety belt again, 
but he was too late. He caught a glimpse 
of the tops of the cane plants, only a few 
feet from him, a glimpse that served to 
etch each tassel on his mind forevermore, 
and a great white light, blinding in its 
intensity, drowned everything. Due to the 
unfastened saicty belt, Burns was thrown 
several feet from the plane when it struck 
the ground. In a queerly swaying world 
he picked himself up and stumbled ach- 
ingly over to the shattered machine which 
was blazing fiercely. Wrenching the 
wreckage away with his bare hands, he 
managed to drag the unconscious student 
free from the flames and to.a place of 
safety, not, however, without burning him- 
self severely, before he fainted. 

“The afternoon was well advanced when 
the droning of an airplane motor brought 
Burns back to consciousness. A_ single 
glance at the huddled heap at his side 
sufficed to show him that the student was in 
a serious condition. He struggled to his 
feet and, ripping off his leather coat, waved 
it wildly, praying, meanwhile, that the 
pilot of the plane above would recognize 
his signal and land. 

“With an immense feeling of relief he 
saw the plane descend in wide circles and 
execute a somewhat bumpy landing in the 
tiny field, stopping just in time to avoid 
striking the fence at the far end. The 


1922 


pilot of the machine proved to be the cadet 
who was to follow Burns and his student. 
He explained that he had been delayed at 
Laredo by motor trouble and had been 
unable to leave there until three hours, in- 
stead of one, had elapsed. This convinced 
Burns that he had been unconscious for 
some time and that the need of the student 
for expert medical assistance was all the 
more imperative because of it. 

“‘T want you to take this man to San 
Antonio at once,’ he said to the astonished 
cadet when he had finished a brief account 
of the accident. But the cadet looked at 
him in surprise. 

“T’m not afraid, sir,’ he said. ‘But it 
is sun set already and I am not sure that 
I could find my way to San Antonio in 
the dark. It would be risking two lives 
to attempt it for there would be danger 
of a fatal crash. We had best wait until 
morning.’ 

“Morning, snapped Burns. ‘Can’t 
you see that this man is in a serious con- 
dition and must have medical aid?’ But 
the force of the cadet’s reasoning was tak- 
ing effect. 

“Tet me go on foot in search of a 
doctor,’ suggested the cadet. 

“‘The nearest settlement is forty miles 
away, man,’ replied Burns. ‘He might be 
dead by the time you return. Can't do 
that. I'll have to take him to San Antonio 
myself,’ he decided. 

“The cadet was aghast. ‘But you are 
injured yourself, sir,’ he protested. ‘And 
weak from loss of blood. It would be 
suicide to attempt it.’ 

“Burns silenced him with a wave of his 
hand. ‘Get this man in the rear cockpit 
and strap him. I can reach the field in 
the dark where you could not. Hurry, 
while I figure the course.’ 

“While the student was being bound as 
comfortably as possible in the seat, Burns 
busied himself with the cadet’s maps. Ten 
minutes later he was seated in the pilot's 
cockpit of the plane with a flight of over 
a hundred miles ahead of him, practically 
all of which was to be made in darkness. 
In his weakened condition he had an ex- 
ceedingly slim chance of reaching his des- 
tination, and he knew it, but was prepared 
to take the risk for the chance of saving 
the life of the still unconscious man in the 
rear seat. It was a desperate measure for 
desperate odds. 

“He taxied the plane over to the farthest 
corner of the field and faced it toward 
the river. Then, opening the throttle wide, 
he set himself to coax it off the soft ground 
in the short run that was ahead. Luck 
was With him and he was able to bounce the 
machine over the fence—then it settled and 
its wheels skimmed the surface of the river 
for a moment before it gained sufficient 
speed to climb, but it finally did and he 
cleared the banks. The task had required 
all of Burns’ air mastery and incidentally 
a great deal of his remaining vitality, for, 
with the opening of the throttle, he had 
discovered that he was deathly afraid of 
the air. The confidence that he had always 
felt in an airplane had vanished with the 
crash. He flew almost automatically and 
well, but within him was a stark fear of 
the air that was torturing. Doggedly he 
fought against it. In a horrible dream 
he set the plane on the course for San 
Antonio and settled himself for the flight. 


bare det cdgatlel aera the motor was func- 
tioning perfectly but that meant little 
to Burns. Every faculty was fighting against 
the desire to dive the plane toward the first 
open spot that showed below and _ land. 
Anything to get out of the air. But the 
thought of the helpless man behind kept 
him at it. The red ball of the sun vanished 
below the horizon and darkness, bringing 
with it the chill of the evening, came. 
Burns checked his course by a lonely ap 
pearing railroad just before the afterglow 
of twilight gave place to impenetrable 
blackness. Then through minutes that 
seemed centuries long he alternately 





shivered and sweated. After a time the 
loss of blood made him light headed and 
he caught himself babbling incoherently 
as the circle of the compass assumed | 
strange forms. 





A Clear Mind 


What you can do with your mind depends to such a 
degree on what you have done to your stomach that you 
cannot afford to be indifferent to what you eat. In eating 


Shredded Wheat 


you have the assurance that you are eating a food that pro- 
vides strength for body and mind with little digestive 
effort and a food that is a distinct help in the elimination 
of other foods. It is 100 per cent. whole wheat, steamed 
and baked to a delicious flavor, and ready to eat. 


TRISCUIT is the shredded wheat cracker—a real whole 


wheat toast—and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Bruises Insect Bites 
Burns Ivy Poisoning 
Callouses Nasal Irritation 
Chapped Hands Rashes 
Chilblains Scalds 
Cracked Lips Scratches 

Cuts Sunburn 

Fever Blisters Windburn 









Jiminy! How it does Heal! 


Before you go on a hike, or go camping, be sure to pack in a tube of 
Unguentine . . JIMINY, how it soothes and heals! Just put a 
little on sunburn, bites, scraiches, bruises, cuts or poison ivy. Aight away 
you feel it stopping the pain and healing. And you will also be able 
to do a good turn for the other fellows, healing their cuts and bites. 
Doctors have been using Unguentine for over a third of a cen- 
tury. Your druggist, too, knows how good it is—that is why 
he recommends it when people ask him for a good “first aid.” 
SPECIAL TUBE FOR SCOUTS: Because we don’t want a 
Scout to borrow his Dad’s tube of Unguentine—he might need 
it—we have a special tube for Scouts almost as big as the regular 
tube, which we shall be glad to send to any reader of Boys’ Life 
for 10 cents. Just fill out the coupon and inclose 10 cents in 
your letter. 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL Co. 


Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
! Cut Out and Mail Now! 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Norwich, New York: 

Inclosed find 10c. Send me the Special Scouts’ Tube 
and booklet showing many uses for Unguentine. 
Name 
Address 
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$14.00 COMPLETE | 




















Tre Radakc a - 


A snappy little Radio Set that 
takes less desk or table room than 
an ordinary dinner plate! 

Just a dandy for the home—house 
or apartment. 

No complicated or 
parts. No batteries. 

As simple and easy as a talking ma- 
chine or kodak. 

Anybody can put it up. 
can work it. 

Concerts, 
church _ services, 
weather forecasts, 


cumbersome 


Children 


lectures, news, 
reports, 
signals—all 


speeches, 
market 
time 





—every day and night in the year! 
Great for hikes and camping! 


How’s this: B. H. Collins, 540 W. 
189th St., N. Y. City, gets every- 
thing clearly from ewark 
(WJZ) using his fire escape for 
antenna! 


Radak Outfit Complete: Double Slide 
Tuning Coil, Crystal Detector, Condenser, 
Binding Posts, mounted on Base Panel. 
Head Phones, 2000 ohms, with cord and 
connectors, Antenna Wire, 100 feet Ground 
and Lead-in Wires. Insulators for antenna. 
Porcelain Tube Insulator for lead-in wire. 
Full instructions. All packed in a neat box. 

Prepaid in U. S. A., Radak Complete, 
$14.00. Panel Set only (without phones, 
antenna, lead-in and ground wires, insu- 
lators), $6.00. 


FLETCHER ELECTRIC Company 
34 West 36th Street New York 



































The \ MARVEL / 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


of Wireless 


F YOU live within 30 miles of a radio 
broadcasting station, you can bring the 
speeches and music right into your own home 
with the nationally famous MARVEL! 
The set comes complete, including telephone head- 
set, complete aerial equipment, aerial 
and ground wires, lightning switch, $ 
insulators, ground clamp, complete 
simple instructions, code chart, ete. 
Nothing additional needed. COMPLETE 
MARVEL is built by the same 
that designed radio apparatus 
now used by the U. S. Navy, and every MARVEL 
Set is guaranteed on a money-back basis. If your 
dealer is not supplied, send check or money order 
for immediate shipment from stock. $1.50 extra 
will bring you an interesting book on wireless— 
150 pages, 150 illustrations. Or send 25c for a 
72-page illustrated beginner’s radio book. 


PREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of i fF Radio Apparatus in 
rid. 


255 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“*Ask any Marvel owner” 


Remember, the 
engineering skill 




















10c. CHARGES RADIO ‘A&B’ Batteries 


FROM A RAMPSOSEES, At Home With an F-F BATTERY BOOSTER, 
which is « Full W: Rectifier for 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A. C. and Your 
Station will never ‘be closed becaus of a discharged Battery You know what it 1s 
to have your frends call to “Listen-in™ and find Your Battery Dead F-F Battery 
Boosters are Complete Compact, Portable, Automatic Charging Units. Infusible 



















vice, at Constant Efficiency, while Full Wave Design 
Delivers Rapid. Taper Charge. Screw Plug 

Se ae Clips on Battery Terminals and 
see the Gravity come up. No skill Required 
AMMETER trey all guess work. They 
Last a Lif E-WAR PRICES 


Type B charges 2 to 100 
Rasio Type A-B Charges Both A & B Batteries $20 
2 volt Battery at 5 amps $15 


Type 1612 charges 12 volt Battery at 7 amps $24 
Type 16 26 charges wr i. and folt 

Batteries at 12 and 
The Larger Types are for Co Butteries, or where 
ing Weights Com. 


the Type You Desire C.O.D. Order} = 
Write gd i PReE BOOST R 
CHARGING SERVICE RULLETIN Group Charging 


and HIGH VOLTAGE WIRELESS ROTARY RECTIFIER. ‘- B 


THE FRANCE MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Canadian Representative Battery ances & Sales Co. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





“There were moments when the new 
terror would grip him with an almost 
irresistible force which would require all 
of his will power to shake it but he kept 
on. Finally he took to counting. At first, 
he told himself, he would land as soon 
as he had counted to fifty, and he counted 
many times. As the fear became stronger 
he lessened the count, first to forty, then 
to thirty-five, and finally to thirty. Alone 
in that plane, with no sight of the ground 
nor of his destination, he fought a battle 
that for sheer pluck and endurance can 
never be equalled. Why he did not lose 
control of the plane and wreck it I can 
not say except that, unconsciously perhaps, 
the flying sense that he had accumulated 
in the years that he had been at the game 
came to his aid and helped him to navigate 
on through. 

“It had been dark a long time when the 
snoring of the motor of an airplane roused 
the aviation field at San Antonio to ac- 
tivity. The sound became louder and 
louder as out of the darkness the plane 
itself appeared and landed, roughly but 
safely, almost at the door of the hospital. 
After the motor stopped‘there was an odd 
sound coming from the cockpit and the 
surgeon on duty, who was the first to 
reach the plane, found Burns, totally out 
of his head, rocking gently in his seat 
and chanting; ‘One—two—three—four— 
five—just—once more—and—I’ll — land,— 
—One—two —three — four — five—next— 


time,—One—to—three—four — five — I'll 
get—you—there.—One—two——three——,,’ 
and he relaxed drowsily in the cockpit 
but—/he was there, and the student, 
thanks to the facilities for operating that 
were at hand, pulled through. 

“That was the last piloting that Burns 
ever did. When he came out of the 
hospital he tried to fly but while his old 
skill remained his nerve was gone. He 
has stayed in the Air Service because he 
loves the game. He might have recovered 
from the ‘ice of the crash if he had 
not made that night flight but he doesn’t 
begrudge it. He traded the one big asset 
he had for the life of a fellow man and 
did it as a man should, gladly and un- 
selfishly.” 

There was a moment’s silence which was 
broken by the youngest officer who cleared 
his throat in an embarrassed manner. 

“I say, sir,” he said, and if there was 
embarrassment there was also determina- 
tion in his tone, “It was mighty poor 
sportsmanship for me to say what [ did a 


while ago. just want everybody to 
know it. 

Captain Clark smiled. “That’s all 
right, Carson,” he said. “I’m glad 


that you admitted it though. You see 
—I used to feel the same way before 
Burns brought me in that night. By the 
way—I see him coming in. I know that 
those planes are O. K. if he has finished 
inspecting them. Let’s go.” 
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cut from the ends or sides of a soap box 
and the other items with the exception of 
the cardboard tube obtained at a hardware 
store. As for the tube you" may use either 
a mailing tube (if you can find one of the 
right size) or you may possibly get a 
cylindrical cardboard box from your 
druggist for a few cents. The tube may 
be a little larger than the one here de- 
scribed but not smaller. If larger, pro- 
portionately more wire will be needed and 
bigger end blocks. When you have 
assembled these parts the first thing to do 
is to glue (not paste) the wood end- 
blocks to the ends of the cardboard tube, 
taking care to center them exactly and 
to square up the block ends. Allow the 
glue to dry thoroughly, for 6 to 8 hours 
at least. 

When dry drive 
block. These tacks are to be 
holding ends of the wire to be 
around the cardboard cylinder. 

To wind, go out of doors and attach 
one end of the No. 22 cotton covered 
copper wire securely to a nail driven in 
the side of the house or elsewhere and 
back away, unwinding the wire as you 
go from the spool on which it comes 
from the store and letting it lie without 
kinks or snarls upon the ground. When 
you come to the end fasten it with a 
twist to one of the tacks in the wood- 
end of your coil, pull the wire taut and 
begin to wind on the wire. Do this by 
turning the cardboard cylinder, and 
blocks and all, not by wrapping the wire 
around with your hand. Start the wind- 
ing close to the end of the cardboard tube 
and wind slowly and closely, turn after 
turn, just as thread is wound on a spool. 
Keep the wire tight and the turns even, 
advancing step by step as you take up 
wire. Wind one layer ‘only. In fact, 
the 1-4 Ib. No. 22 wire will just about 
cover the coil from end to end and no 
more. The winding of this coil is rela- 
tively easy if care is taken, nevertheless 
not everyone can wind a really good 
coil and if you make a good winding you 
may take just a bit of pride in it. 

Anyway, if you do not make a good 
winding you will not get results, so it 
is not so much a matter of choice as of 
necessity. When you get to the end of 
the wire fasten it about the second tack 
in the other wood block and cover the 
whole coil, wood-ends, wire and all with 
a coat of shellac, and set aside to dry. 

As soon as dry you can attach your 
slider rod and slider. This may be done 
by drilling a hole in each end of the 
slider rod and fastening it to the wood 
ends with screws or by using staples for 
this purpose. If the rod is too long it 


in each end 
used for 
wound 


a. tack 


may be cut off with a hack saw or filed 
and broken at the proper place. The 
purpose of the slider rod is to carry the 
slider and the purpose of the slider is 
to make a contact with the turns of the 
coil and to vary this contact this way or 
that as the actual tuning to the wireless 
waves necessitates. The rod runs from 
end to end of the coil, directly over the 
middle of the upper side. Obviously, 
ever contact cannot be made _ between 
slider and coil until the cotton covering 
is removed from that part of the wire 
which lies directly underneath the slider 
and along the path it takes when moved 
to and fro. The covering may be scraped 
off when the shellac is dry, by scraping 
the wire along this path with the rounded 
point of a paper cutter using the slider- 
rod as a guide; or, with the point of a 
small file. Care should be taken not to 
cut or loosen the wires which may hap- 
pen if you press too hard or if the shellac 
is not dry or if the coil is unevenly 
wound. Fig 2 shows the finished tuning 
coil with slider and rod attached. What 
you have here is simply a fixed coil of 
copper wire each turn insulated from the 
other fitted with a sliding contact, and 
having also two ends of wire each 
wrapped around separate tack. Cut one 
of these ends short and drive the tack 
“home.” This is the blind end. Drive 
in the other tack also but do not cut the 
wire, for this end is to be attached to 
the wire leading to the ground (see 
diagram No. 1). 


HE next element to be made is the 

detector, for you, as we have said, 
will have to buy the phones. To make 
the detector you need a mounted galena 
crystal—that is, a galena crystal imbedded 
in a metal mould and showing one sur- 
face only; a block of wood 3 inches long 
and 1 inch square, 4 3-4 inch brass brads 
with round heads and two pieces of bare 
copper wire each about 6 inches long. 
(Remove the cotten covering from left- 
over ends of your No. 22 coil wire for 
these pieces). Fasten one piece of the 
6-inch copper wire to the face of the 
block, near one end, with a brass brad, by 
twisting the wire at the middle once 
around the brad and driving the latter 
clear in to the block. Attach the crystal 
to the face of the other end of the block 
with three brass brads, as shown in the 
drawing (Fig. 3). The distance be- 
tween the galena crystal and the brad 
holding the short copper wire should be 
such that one end of this wire ‘may be 
bent down and made to rest lightly any- 
where upon the surface of the crystal. 
There remains now but the other 6-inch 
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Receiving Set 
With Constat Phones 
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~—=—” Radio $ 1 y B 50 
Receiving Set, foi onty. . 
Including Constat Headphones 
All the wonderful entertainment of the radio 
programs on this dandy set. Comprises double slide 


tuning coil, adjustable crystal detector, condenser 
and Constat headphones, all connected, ready for 
use. Best materials, carefully made, thoroughly 
tested. You couldn’t possibly make this set your- 
self or eee than $15. You can get it complete for 
just 5 

If Bought j Set... S34} $ 
Separately | Phones $8.00 Outfit 12.50 


AERIAL OUTFIT 

i00 feet Stranded Corner Wire 
6 Composition Insulators $1.65 
his wire sells any- 
where for 85c, and the 
insulators for at least 
$1.50. Sent to your 
4 door, re ady for making 
your aerial, for just 

65. 






Save time, labor, and 
considerable money. 
Send postal or express 
money order. Every item 
guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction. 


ISTER & POLLARD 
206 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
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_ Easy and Economical | 























UILD your wireless station. 
on the ABC sectional sys- 
tem. Start with just the first 
UNIT —(a complete receiving 
outfit in itself.) Whenever you 
wish, add other ABC UNITS 
just like a sectional bookcase 
—without discarding a thing! 


Ask your radio or electrical 
dealer about this exclusive fea- 
ture of ABC UNITS. 


wrens MFG. CorP. | 


Canadian Pacific Building 




















for wireless telephone 


VARIABLE CONDENSER 


HALF PRICE 
Do your own assembling. We furnish all parts 
complete, prepaid to you. 
23 plate.......$2.10 45 plate.......$2.60 
GRID LEAK... .25¢ 





McCORKLE ENSIGN CO., Inc. 
Mfrs. Radio Apparatus 
420 Erie St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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The HOME RADIO 


How to Make and Use It 
By A. HYATT VERRILL 


At last! A simple explanation of the making 
and use of a home radio outfit. Every step in 
construction is carefully directed and illustrat- 
ed with numerous working d'agrams. Get your 
copy today. A cloth bound book. 


Postpaid for 75 cents. 
“Broadcasting Guide” 25 cents 


RADIO EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
200 B—Sth Ave.—R 416 N. Y. C. 
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wire to attach, this is fastened to the 
brads, which hold the crystal in place, 
with one or two tight twists. It provides 
a means of connection with the phone wire. 
When complete there should be nothing 

“wobbly” about the apparatus. All wires 
must be tight and the brads must come into 
close contact with the metal holding the gal- 
ena crystal. This is a simple but efficient 
form of detector. The current is recti- 
fied, or rendered non-oscillatory by pass- 
ing through the galena crystal—connec- 
tion being established between the crys- 
tal and at one end of the block and wire 
at the other end by resting the point of 
this wire on the surface of the galena. 
It is well to sharpen this point with a 
file to obtain a more delicate contact. 

Having completed these elements you 
may now proceed to connect them to- 
gether (using insulated copper wire) as 
shown in the diagram. Bare the ends of 
the wires wherever joints are to be made 
and make all contacts clean and tight; 
cover with tape. Take great care to 
follow the diagram exactly in making 
your “hook-up.” Avoid long or twisted 
wires and strive to keep everything clean 
and orderly. You may fasten both Coil 
and Detector to a smooth board if you 
wish to, and make your wiring under- 
neath the board, leading your terminals to 
binding posts "for *phorte, antenna and 
ground contacts, but while this is the 
workman-like thing to do it is not neces- 
sary. For your ground connection fol- 
low the instructions given at the begin- 
ning of this article. Do not forget that 
a good ground is very essential. Many 
a set, otherwise perfect, has failed for 
lack of a tight ground. 

To use your receiving set look first 
in the papers to learn where your 
nearest broadcasting station is located 
and at what hour they begin to broadcast. 
Just before the time for the program to 
begin go over all your wires and see that 
everything is all right. Then put your 
phone to your ear, push the slider on 
your tuning coil so as to bring into the 
circuit about 2-3 the total number of turns 
on the coil and then move the free end of 
the detector wire over the surface of the 
galena crystal so as to find a “sensitive 
point” manipulate this wire slowly and 
delicately and the moment you “get” the 
radio, clear and crisp, let the point rest 
as it is. The slightest jar will throw the 
point out of good contact, so when you 
have once established such a connection, 
be careful not to joggle the apparatus or 
table upon which it rests. If the message 
comes in faintly move the slider on the 
tuning coil this way or that until the 
maximum loudness is obtained. Make a 
mental note of the position of the slider 
and of the sensitive spot on your galena 
crystal and then lean back and enjoy 
“wireless” with your own receiving set. 

The writer has made a particular point 
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of constructing just such a receiving set 
as here described. With an antenna 60 
feet long and 30 feet high he is able 
to hear W J Z at Newark, N. J., 17 
miles distant with great: clearness. Other 
stations not so powerful and _ further 
away are also distinctly heard. Indeed, 
this set gives quite as good results for 
these wave lengths (360 meters) as are 
obtained with much more elaborate sets. - 

This does not mean that the set may 
not be improved, but it does mean that 
for very little money and a few hours 
careful work any one can make a re- 
ceiving set which really works well. 

In conclusion a few words of general 
information and caution. 

A. Do not finger the surface of the 
galena crystal for it is liable to become 
coated with oil or grease from the pores 
of the skih and rendered worthless unless 
cleaned with carbona or naphtha. 

B. A galena crystal has numerous sensi- 
tive spots but there is usually one spot 
which is more sensitive than any other. 
Try to find this spot for if you get it 
the signals will come in loud and clear. 

C. The constant movement of the slider 
along the tuning coil wires wears off little 
particles of copper which lodge between 
the wires and sometimes “short circuit” 
two or more turns. It is well therefore 
to turn the coil upside down occasionally 
and tap it sharply against the table to 
shake out these copper particles. 

D. Before making up your receiving 
set look about in some of the shops deal- 
ing in radio supplies and you will see 
much that will help when you get to 
work on your own apparatus. 

E. Many good hints may be obtained 
from the daily papers. “Read these. 

F. Remember, there is a more or less 
well defined limit to the possibilities of a 
crystal detector receiving set so do not ex- 
pect to get more out of such a set than 
there is in it. You may expect, however, to 
get very good and distinct results from the 
outfit here described. If you do not, you 
are either too far from your nearest 
broadcasting station or there is something 
wrong with your “work.” 

G. In “hooking up” your set you will 
discover that the matter is not so simple 
as may at first appear principally because 
the parts of your set and the locations of 
the wires are not precisely in the same rela- 
tive positions as are shown in the dia- 
gram, for the diagram is drawn on a 
flat surface and your apparatus is set 
about it on a table. Observe, however, 
that there is a sort of loop in the circuit 
and that this is brought about by making 
two contacts with the lead-in wire and 
two contacts with the ground wire, and 
that your ’phone, detector and coil all lie 
within this loop. The current, being an 


alternating one, flows both ways so the 
direction of the current cannot be given as 
is usual in ordinary wiring diagrams. 









Pennock’s blue eyes widened. “Envi- 
ous?” he repeated. “Whatever of?” 
Woldring did not lift his glance. “Of 
all the—merit badges you had, and—and 
the things you know about scouting—and 
everything,’ answered in a _ low tone. 
“l’m good enough at games and sports, 
but I’m an awful dumbell when it comes 
to getting other things through my nut. 
And when I came into the troop and you 
—put it all over me at—at everything, I 
—got sore. Here at camp it was even 
worse. I—I’ve always wanted to know 
how to swim, and you—and you ~ 
He gulped a little and fell silent. An 
odd expression came into Ted’s eyes as 
he followed the ceaseless, nervous mdve- 
ment of those muscular brown fingers. 
“Why didn’t you ever learn?” he asked. 
“There wasn’t any water where I lived 
before we came to Lewistown—not even 
a creek. I—I meant to learn at the “Y. M.” 
last winter, but somehow I—didn’t. There 
were only little fellows, just like here at 
camp. I—knew they’d—kid the life out of 
me, and so I—threw a bluff. And once 
I'd bluffed, I—I couldn’t very well go 
back on it.” He paused, a slow flush creep- 
ing into his face. “If I could only get— 
somebody to—to take hold of me and 
show me—on the quiet, I—I don’t reckon 
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i wo would take me long to get the hang 
Z” 

Silence fell over the tent, broken 
only by the talk and laughter of some 
boys gathered in the adjoining one. A 
puff of wind fluttered the canvas flap, re- 
vealing for an instant a strip of glittering 
blue water ruffled by the freshening breeze. 
Pennock started absently at the flap even 
after it had fallen into place again. His 
state of mind amazed and slightly dazed 
him. He did not in the least understand 
the impulse which had come over him. 
But when, an instant later, he looked up 
to meet an odd, swiftly averted glance 
from Woldring, he yielded to that impulse. 

“Well, that would be easy enough to 
manage,” he said slowly. “About half a 
mile down the lake there’s a little cove 
where nobody would be likely to—butt in 
on us.’ 

Woldring flung up his head, his face 
incredulous, questioning. . “You don’t 
mean,” he gasped, “that you-——” 

Ted grinned. “Of course if you think 
I’m not good enough to be a teacher—.” 

“You know I don’t mean that,” inter- 
rupted Woldring almost passionately. 
“Only it didn’t seem possible—that you—. 
Gosh!” he muttered under his -breath. 
“You're some scout, I'll tell the world!” 
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Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
check or money order. 


174 WOOSTER ST. 


REFERENCES: 








TAKE CONCERTS AND CODE 
WITH YOU 
— 


Guaranteed Radio Telephone 
for Home or Hike 


Portable, durable, efficient in- 
strument, with double tuning 
coil, tested crystal, and finest 
mica condenser in quartered oak 
case. Guaranteed to receive code 
or concerts anywhere equal to 
any crystal set at double the 
cost, 


The price is only Ten 
Dollars 


Full aerial equipment $2.00. 
Any standard head set at list 
price. It is not necessary to 
order head set or aerial. Build 
your own aerial. Full instruc- 
tions with every instrument. 
Good head sets can be obtained 
from local dealers. 


Instrument shipped prepaid on receipt of 


No waiting. Dealers orders filled promptly. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


PHONO APPLIANCE CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


DUN’S, BRADETREET’S OR ANY BANK OR BANKER 











HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 

a Wireless Telephone to own, so that you 
receive in your own home all the latest news, 
music, church services, lectures—everything 
broadcasted throughout’ the United States. 
Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 


phone outfit. We now offer complete outfits 
from $15 up 

Everyone enievented in radio should see our low 
prices on parts and accessories. Write for this book. 
Learn about the miracle invntion of the age. 
Easy to install, as simple to operate as a regular 
telephone. 

One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
Write for your copy. 


Address Dept. R-8 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago 
Kansas City St. Paul 











At Home 
or Afield! 


OYS—here is a_ veritable 
little power-house for your 
Radio Set. Light weight and 
moisture proof it is the best “‘B”’ 
battery for home or field work. 


‘*The Magic Power House’”’ 


\IWIZARD 


World’s Best ‘‘B’”’ Batteries, at Lowest Prices 


EVERY BATTERY GUARANTEED 
No. Size Weight Volts Price 
1623—Plain, 2x3%x2 1 Ib. 224 $1.00 
1623—Variable, 2x3%x2 1 , oe 
1625—Plain 4x68x3 5 Ih 22 1.85 
1628 Variable, 426 x3 5 " J 
1626—Plain, 8x68x3 10 Ib. 45 3.75 
1626—Variable, 8x63x3 10 Ib. 45 4.15 
1630—Variable,3x6 x2 34 Ib. 27 1.80 
1632—Variable,5x6 x2 3 2.80 

Get them at your dealers, 
or write us direct 


WIZARD BATTERY CoO. 
173 Lafayette St. New York City 




















ireless*“{eu" 
elephone ics, 
Build your own wireless radio —— 


hone. It’s easy. Then sit at 
ome and hear concerts, le | 
tures and latest news from the big cities 
miles away. We teach you. 
Short, simple course with FREE personal 
instruction tells you how to do it. Any 
boy can understand it. Prepared espe- 
cially for beginners who want to have a 
wireless telephone in easiest, cheapest and 
most satisfactory way. Send only $1 for 
complete course and diagrams. ree per- 
sonal | spemanceans by radio expert goes 
with i 

* Gelatt Institute, Dept 
1935 N. Park Ave. Philedciphia, Pa. 


Listening In? 


Fun and profit for you—if you can make things 
electrical. Radio outfits, reading lamps, elec- 
tric clocks, toasters, and countless other useful 
appliances can be constructed by you from materials 
easily obtainable and with no previous electrical 
knowledge. Clear directions, fully R - —— -pe are 


contained in this new handyman’s guid 


HOW TO MAKE THINGS ELECTRICAL 


Over 400 pages; 41/2 x7, 


postpaid, $2.50 


Your money back if 
Ng keep the 


U. P. C. Book Co. 
Inc, 





Dept. B 


243 W. 39th St., 
New York 








BUILD A RADIO SET 


OUR PROPOSITION IS UNIQUE 

Instead of buying a complete set, or even finished 
. parts and merely assembling them, have the fun of 
actually making the parts yourself and save the 
manufacturing costs besides. Our design makes 
this possible. 

We put up complete sets of materials in stand- 
ard packages with detailed drawings and direc- 
tions that you will find — Every item 
you need comes directly 

Our most popular model "makes up into a loose 
— crystal set with a variable secondary con- 

and 150 feet aerial. 
Materials for set (except oe: res HY 
Materials for antenna (complete) . 
Or, both together for 
Telephone head-sets at $6 or $3" 
An equivalent ready-made set would cost $40 
We also = po directions alone for $1.00 














ADVANCE RADIO COMPANY 
N. Y¥. Office, Suite 339, 30 Church St. 
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Bont YearO Own 


5 BEGINNERS’ HANDBOOK Tells How | 
Easy, inexpensive—if you have the BEGIN- 
NERS’ HANDBOOK. Simple language and 
diagrams, the materials needed, the small cost. 
stations, wireless code, begin- 








ig or monev 
ENDRICKSON co. 


’ EJ 
Dept. 18, 332 a 27th Street, New York 
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How long 
should I make 
it? Is a cage 


aerial as good 


as an inverted “L”? What are 


the latest developments in loop 
aerials? How can I build a good 
amplifier? What equipment will 


receive longer wave 
lengths? How can I hook up 
my apparatus differently to get 
50 per cent better results? 
These, and thousands of other 
important questions are analyzed 


g 


I need to 








| RADIO HANDBOOK 








Lefax Radio Handbook is the 


first real authority on all radio 
subjects. Lefax knows all—tells 
how—in every phase of radio. 
Its authors are Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Standards Radio Laboratory and 
Whittemore, Alternate Chief. It ‘4 


been officially examined and approved 
by the Bureau of Standards to insure 
absolute accuracy. 

Lefax is technically correct, 
written in everyday language. It in- 
sures success in radio for the novice 
and provides a reliable source of data 
for the experimenter. It contains not 
opinions, not hearsay, but tried and 
tested facts—and always the newest. 


Knows all—tells how 


Lefax (Leaf facts) is loose leaf. By 
using the Lefax service, you can add 
new pages every month ‘and keep your 
handbook perpetually up to date. 

The price of Lefax is $3.50 in a 
handsome six-ring binder. It is the 
cream of radio research in pocket size. 
Ask your radio or electrical dealer for 
your copy. If he has not yet secured 
a supply, order it through your Boy 
Scout Supply Department, or mail us 
$3.50 for your copy, postpaid. 


LEFAX, Inc. 


173-A South Ninth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publishers of loose leaf handbooks 
on scores of scientific and technical 
subjects which 
are used as 
authorities by 
engineers, scien- 
tists, suniversi- 
ties and techni- 
cal schools 
throughout the 
country. 


yet 








AMlways 
ready ~ 


Always new! 








Boys Wanted 


os interest themselves in the greatest devel- 
opment of the century: ‘Radio.’ 

Young boys and girls of today will soon be 
masters of the situation. It is your field. Very 
soon positions will be nag 2 at good pay for 
those who understand “ 

“Home Radio’’ is a volume. just off the press; 
right up to the minute, containing thirty chap- 
ters. Simplified for the amateur, with necessary 
diagrams. Cloth bound, by mail prepaid for $1.00. 


F. E. Laffan, 204 Carter Bidg., Dept. C 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Uses Boy Scouts as Illustration 

In addressing the Algonquin Club of 
Boston the Honorable Huston Thompson 
of the Federal Trade Commission scored 
the “un-American habit of tips,” which he 
said was contributory to the commercial 
bribery which had taken such tremendous 
impetus since the war. In proving his point 
he added, ‘The one great character- build- 
ing force in America is the Boy Scout or- 
ganization, each member of which i is pledged 
and taught to abhor tipping.’ 


To Plant Twenty Thousand Trees 


Boy Scouts of Utica, N. Y., are to plant 
20,000 trees on the White Lake property. 
This is not only a good turn right now but 
a good investment for the future, as the 
peat will be worth many thousand dollars 
later. In Knoxville, Tenn., the scouts have 
also volunteered for tree- ‘planting service 
and will see that every school yard in the 
city has its quota of young shade trees. 


The Wrong Governor 


In the April issue of Boys’ Lire our pic- 
ture captions got regrettably mixed some- 
how or other. The gentleman receiving his 
Tenderfoot Badge from Mr. E. L. Olmsted, 
President of the Des Moines Council, was 
Governor Kendall of Iowa, not Governor 
Stephens of California. Governor Stephens 
has a badge, even though we didn’t show 
him wearing it. We are very proud of 
our thirty-odd Gubernatorial Scouts and 
we'd like to show pictures of all of them 
if we could. 


A Sub-Scout Hero 


Reeve Geary isn’t officially a Boy Scout 
because he hasn’t yet reached the fateful 
age of twelve, but he is up on Scouting 
just the same and cons his Handbook as 
faithfully as if he had the proud privilege 
of wearing the khaki uniform and the sig- 
nificant little badge that stands for Being 
Prepared. And only the other day came a 
chance such as he dreamed of—a chance to 
be a sure enough hero—when he saved his 
younger brother from drowning in the icy 
waters of Jamaica Bay, showing a courage 
and cool-headedness which would have done 
credit to an Eagle. An eleven-year-old 
hero might be excused, perhaps, if he swag- 
gered a little over his feat in life saving. 
Not so, young Reeve. When asked by his 
mother if he had told his friends the story 
he said “No,” and that he didn’t mean to. 
“Scouts don’t talk about things like that.” 
Hats off to Reeve! We'll be mighty glad 
to welcome him into Scouting just as soon 
as his twelfth birthday comes around. He 
evidently has the Scout idea. 


Spokane Scouts in Camp 


One hundred and fifty Spokane Boy 
Scouts spent their spring vacation in the 
practice of the outdoor features of scout- 
ing at the annual spring encampment at the 
Upriver training camp, two miles east of 
Minnehaha Park on the Spokane river. The 
six eight-man cabins, built more than a vear 
ago for the use of the scouts, were filled 
to capacity and it was necessary to put up 
five large tents to accommodate the boys. 


“The big feature of the camp was the 
thorough and exceedingly rapid progress 
in scout advancement, said Scout Execu- 
tive G. H. Oberteurfer. “Practice rather 
than book learning triumphed. The boys 
who were the farthest advanced were by 
far the best campers. Although the Spo- 
kane Council is noted for its work in scout 
tests, the record set at this year’s camp 
shows an exceptional number of second and 
first class examinations. A total of 260 
second class tests were passed, 210 first 
class, and 35 merit badges were awarded. 
Instruction was given the boys the first part 
of the week, while the latter part was de- 
voted to examinations, which kept a large 
corps of officers on their toes.” 

Unlike the majority of camps held by the 
scout organizations in the United States, 
all cooking at the camp was done by the 
boys. A “grub” list was prepared preced- 
ing the encampment, that every boy should 
have sufficient amount of food for the 
seven ‘days. Menus for each meal were 
posted in the lodge and were used by the 
boys. All cooking done in the open fire- 
places were supervised by the camp officers. 

The camp was run on a strictly military 
plan. After first call at 7 a. m. the scouts 
were put through morning exercises, then 
they had breakfast. After breakfast each 
morning the camp was inspected by all of 
the officers, then instruction in scout work 
and examinations were given. Following a 
short rest period after dinner organized 
play was in order until 4 o'clock, when 
there was a wood detail and a camp and 
— leader’s conference. Supper was pre- 
pared at 5:30, then at 7:30 a campfire pro- 
= was given. Taps was sounded at 

:30 


At the regular inspections a winning 
cabin or tent was selected. Cabin A3 won 
four times, B3 and C2 won three times and 
C4 and Cl won twice each. Great pride 
was taken by the patrols in winning inspec- 
tions and minor details were often the de- 
ciding factor. Hymns were sung and a 
short chapel service was held Sunday eve- 
ning. 


A Handbook That Saw Service 


One of the many interesting stories re- 
lated at the National Council Meeting at 
Chicago, last spring, is the tale of the Boy 
Scout Handbook told by Dr. Elsom, of the 
University of Wisconsin. The doctor was 
stationed at one of the largest reconstruc- 
tion hospitals and listened to the confidences 
of many wounded doughboys. In the course 
of a conversation, two of them told him 
how they “snitched” a Boy Scout Hand- 
book which they found on shipboard on 
their way overseas because its contents ap- 
pealed to them. “Do you know, Doc,” said 
one of them, “we took that book all through 
France? We carried it with us into the 
trenches. We had it with us always and 
we got more out of it than we ever got out 
of any other book.” The doctor asked to 
see the cherished volume and the boy fished 
it up from under his pillow. It was muddy, 
thumb-marked, dog-eared, blood-stained—a 
disreputable-looking affair, but, like the 
wounded lad who loved it, it had done its bit. 
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cooling and the i ice formed is a less 
solid and clear with usually an air and soft 
ice axis in the center. This air and soft 
ice permits the solid mass to slowly adapt 
itself to the shape of the tube and burst- 
ing is much less frequent. 


Dear Dan Beard: 

Another scout and I are anticipating a 
one-month canoe trip during the month of 
August. We intend to go down the Le- 
Boeuf Creek to French Creek, down 
French Creek to the Allegheny River and 
then the Ohio River. We wanted to be 
gone for about three weeks or a month 
and we would like to know if the country 
along the said rivers is very wooded or not. 
We would like to go to a place where 
there is lots of woods and not to a place 
where there is only fields. Also, if a seven- 
teen-foot canoe would be too large for two 


Also if it 
is against the scout rules to take a .22 


boys ond the necessary — 


calibre rifle with us. I am seventeen years 
old and my side-kick is sixteen. We have 
some experience with rifles so we know 
how to handle them, but we would not like 
to infringe any of the rules or make 
people say that the Boy Scouts of America 
is a military organization. 

Thanking you in advance for your in- 
formation. 

Yours for scouting, 
Eacte Scout Eynar WILLIAMS. 
Erie, Pa. 


You will find these streams like all 
others in your section, wooded at times and 
open at other places. 

A seventeen-foot canoe is not too large. 
I wouldn’t take the rifle. We only ad- 
vise their use under supervision. 








Get These Radio Supplies 
from BOYS’ LIFE 


NO MONEY COST 


| pers your own radio receiving 
set. You need not wait a long 
time to save up enough money, either. 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine, offers you the radio parts listed 
below in return for a little spare time 
spent in securing and forwarding the 
new BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions wait- 
ing to be picked up in your locality. 


1. DOUBLE SLIDE TUNING 
COIL. Given for sending only 
7 new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE (total remittance 
$14.00). 

2,000 OHMS COMPLETE 
DOUBLE TELEPHONE 
HEAD SET. Given for sending 
only 10 new yearly subscriptions 
for BOYS’ LIFE (total remit- 
tance $20.00). 

FADA CRYSTAL DETEC- 
TOR, VERTICAL TYPE, 
COMPLETE WITH GA- 
LENA. Given for sending only 
5 new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE (total remittance 
$10.00). 

FIXED CONDENSER, NOT 
MOUNTED. Given for send- 
ing only 1 new yearly subscrip- 
tion for BOYS’ LIFE (total 
remittance $2.00). 


OR—ALL FOUR ITEMS 
FOR ONLY 20 SUBS! 


For only 20 new yearly subscriptions sent 
at one time you may have all four of the 
items listed above. This means three sub- 
scriptions less than if you get them one at 
a time. 

Read each offer carefully. Note that all 
subscriptions must be NEW ones and for 
a full year. Shipping charges collect except 
where all four items are earned at one time. 
They must not include your own cr be for 
your own address or be renewals of any 
previous subscriptions. 

Vrite at once to National Headquarters 
for your Representative’s Card. 

If you prefer money payment instead of 
these articles write for information. 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 
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tunities t 1 rtior Cc 
BODGE'S INSTITUTE. “Kirk ‘Street, Valparaiso, Ind! 
CG REC SL STS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 
send for “‘Book of Pointers.’’Sent FREE 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 


Buffalo, New York 


“ONLY $1.00 


“BIG LEAGUE’ GLOVE 
Equal to reguiar $3 
glove. Made like pro- 
fessional’s. Genuine 
tough grain leather 
front and back. Well 
padded and deep 
formed pocket. Just 
the glove to help you 
make the team. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We 
pay postage. Send $1 
today or order C.O.D. 
and pay postman 
$1.10 on arrival. 
ef sized _ a 
5c. 
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BUILD IT YOURSELF! 


| Standardized Plans are amazingly simple and com- 





plete in every detail—by using them you build a 
boat with the least possible time and material and 
at a minimum cost. Available in various attractive 
models—all beautifully shaped and sturdy in con- 
struction. Post card brings interesting folder. 


Standardized Boat Co., Dept. A-11, Kutztown, Pa. 


VAL om Lh ae 





Films = the famous Movie Stars. One Cent a Foot. 
fit any machine. See these famous stars in 
Over 25,000 boys now en- 
joying these films. Write to-day for our —— 
list to select from. ge Deliveries. Comedi 
scenarios, etc. Limi pply. _ Hampshire Dis 
tributing Agency, 18 _ "Bt, Boston, 24, Mass. 


A FOOT 


will 
action in your own home. 





June 
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“a ' Bill--Wireless Bug 
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were in good working order before accept- 
ing payment for them; for Bill realized 
that if he was to have a good business he 
could not afford to neglect any detail to 
obtain the good will of his customers. The 
day following his ingenious stunt on Fifth 
Avenue, a representative of a well known 
motion picture concern, telephoned him and 
asked whether he would not come out again 
and pose for the movies. This would be an 
opportunity for fame and glory that the 
average boy could scarcely be expected to 
turn down, but Bill was looking for neither 
fame nor glory; he was interested in radio 
—that was all. And he wanted to establish 
a business, so much to the surprise of the 
moving picture representative he refused 
the invitation. 

Up-to-date Bill has made six radio out- 
fits for himself. The one that he is using 
now is a honeycomb detector, with two 
steps of amplification. Exteriorly, it is 
not an elaborate looking set, but the results 
Bill obtains are astonishing. At any time 
of the day he is able to pick up messages, 
including the programs broadcasted from 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Springfield, and 
Schenectady. He receives the Arlington 
reports direct and on more than one occa- 
sion, while the weather was clear and cold, 
he heard Chicago. Bill is just an’ average 
boy, he has done no more than any boy 
can do if he will apply himself with the 
same earnestness to whatever he wants to 
do. There is a lot of stick-to-itiveness in- 






volved, because success never comes with- 
out many preliminary failures. Biil prob- 
ably tried to make many wireless outfits 
before he obtained the results he was 
working for. Now that he has: obtained 
these results, he wants to help other fel- 
lows do the same thing. 

“The only way to do it,” he says “is to 
stick to your job. There were lots of times 
when I wanted to do other things, as play 
ball, or go coasting or skating. I am glad 
I kept at work, though, because besides a 
first-class wireless receiving set, I have a 
feeling of satisfaction at having accom- 
plished something that for a long time 
seemed almost impossible. 

“Tf vou already have a set and are getting 
pretty good results, but want a larger and 
more efficient outfit and haven’t got the 
money to buy the parts necessary for mak- 
ing it, here is a good way to do it. Wait 
until a baseball or a football game is broad- 
casted, then send notices to your friends 
that you will receive direct reports of the 
game play by play, charge 25 or 50c admis- 
sion and there you are. 

I know that will work because I’ve seen 
it done.” 

Bill has got energy, ideas, stick-to-itive- 
ness and nerve. The kind of nerve that 
makes it possible to go ahead and do things, 
when the odds seem against him. They are 
qualities worth developing because they 
are the ones that give a boy possessing 
them, the right to call. 














(Concluded 





‘Hints » to Skea ‘Camere 
from page 30) 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


anEnowoner $700 & $8.00 SHOES 
a pos BY WEARING |} ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & 5600 


EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 














ae ae co 
STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 


AT THE FACTORY 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 


THE STAMPED PRICE 

IS YOUR PROTECTION 
~~ AGAINST 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS 














No matter where you live, shoe J] ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W. L. | in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva: 
in San Francisco than they do in | lent of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the sole. 

Do not take a substitute and pay 

extra profits. Order direct from w. ‘Ky —— las Shoe co. 
the factory and save money. 138 Spark St., Brockton, ase 








never heard of men eating it I have often 
seen people who acted as if they had made 
a hearty meal of it. Loco is the name given 
it by the Mexicans and Spaniards, it kills 
the cattle and sheep, it drives horses crazy, 
it is very common all the way from the old 
Indian nation to California, there are sev- 
eral varieties of this plant, and the inter- 
esting part about it is that after your horse 
once tastes it he becomes an inveterate dope 
fiend, and the only way to keep him from 
eating it is to shyt him up in the corral or 
stable; if you allow him to eat it it will 
ultimately kill him and in the meantime 
make him unfit for use; he can buck a stick- 
ing plaster off his back or cockel burrs out 
of his tail after eating loco weed. 


NOTHER tribe of treacherous foes to 
the hiker is that of the venomous ser- 
pents; your scout handbook names them 
for you and you possibly are aware of the 
fact that, roughly speaking, north of the 
Mason and Dixon line we only have two 
poisonous snakes, namely the rattlesnake 
and the copperhead. 

Down South we have also the water 
moccasin and pretty Coral and Harlequin 
snakes to guard against. These last named 
serpents are particularly dangerous because 
comparatively few people know that they 
are poisonous 

Fig. 19 shows head of a rattlesnake, C 


is the tongue, which is as harmless as any 
other animal tongue; but B, the hollow 
fangs through which the poison is squirted 
into the wounds made by them, 

Fig. 11 is head of rattle cut open to show 
the poison sack (gland) A; the fangs, B, 
at the end of the poison bag; the harmless 
tongue, C; while E and E are muscles 
(temporal and mandibular); another 
muscle, D, called the digastrious; H is still 
another muscle, called external pterygoid. 
Fig. 12 shows bones of skull, teeth and 
fangs. 

Fig. 13 shows top of head with skin re- 
moved to show top view of poison bag or 
venom gland A. Fang is shown at B. 

Fig. 14 shows how poison is squirted out 
through the hollow fang. E is the finger, 
representing muscles. B is a glass pen 
filler, representing fang. A is a rubber 
container, representing venom gland or 
poison bag. 

If every hike leader in a snake-infested 
district would provide himselg with a hy- 
podermic syringe and a solution of per- 
manganate of potassium we would hear of 
few deaths from snake bites. The person 
bitten should be kept quiet, and a cathar- 
tic administered. When the bite is in the 
neck or head there is little hope for the 
victim. Remember that neither the cop- 

perhead or the rattlesnake will chase you, 
so keep out of their reach. 


























UST suppose you found up in the loft 

hidden away among a lot of old books 

and magazines a stamp collection that 
had been gathered together by your grand- 
father forty or fifty years ago. And when 
you came to look the specimens over you 
found one still on its original envelope or 
“cover” as it would be designated by the 
philatelist expert; and when you told your 
father about it he said you were welcome 
to it and the rest of the collection. Now, 
as we are only supposing, let us describe 
the stamp on its “cover” .as a one cent 
British Guiana, printed in black on red 
paper, the words “British” above and 
“Guiana” below an oblong frame while on 
the left is “postage” and at the right “one 


1922 


Real News for 
Collectors 
By ORRIN W. SIMONS 







In the center of the frame is the 
wood engraved picture of a full rigged 
ship with its sails bellowed out before the 
breeze and the Latin motto—Damus ‘Peti- 
mus Que Vicissim—divided above and be- 


cent.” 


neath it. When you had showed this prize 
to a friend who had been collecting for 
some time you would be astonished at 


his exclamation and excitement, Prize? 
I should say so! It is a mate to the 
specimen recently sold in Paris from 


the Ferrari collection, famous the world 
over, and bringing a record price which, 
reduced to American dollars, would be 
approximately $32,077. I think father 
would be agreeably surprised to learn you 
had realized enough from the sale of 











SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 
supply. Raised in one month. Write at once for ill- 

ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established or years, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
300 H Street. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


adwig Drums 


Are World Standard 


Ce oan 






ticulare andi Spo how toraiee Face. 

















CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
Some all wood others canvas covered. 











mm. Boy Scouts 

ROWBOATS, FISHBOATS, HUNTING BOATS Here's our 

special 

scout mod- 

el drum. 

Now used 

by many 

ROWBOATS and CANOES FOR OUTBOARD leading 

MOTORS. 2 H.P. and3 H.P. OUTBOARD MOTOR scout pa- 
Catalog Free Order by Mail Is 
» ce, Vere ane Fare — * y trols. 

rices Based on Selling Direct to the User. 
Please state what you are interested in. seeat > 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG.CO. ||| —* 
321 Ellis Ave.: Peshtigo, Wis. No. 257, Sticks and $ 162 
Sling included ..... 

Satisfaction G dor Money d 
LUDWIG AND LUDWIG 


Drum Makers to the Profession 
1615 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, Ill. 


MOTOR BOATS 16, 18, 20 and 24 ft. long. 





























The ONLY Official 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 


ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N. Y. 
Profitable—fascinating! 
Our 48 years’ experience 
shows you how—helps 
you win the Scout Merit 
Badge for bee-keeping. 
Write for booklets — “Profits in 
Bee-Keeping,” “How to Control 





Swarming”—with Lewis “Beeware” 
catalog and name of nearest Lewis 
postpaid. 


distributor—only 10c 
Write today. 


G. B. LEWIS 





No. 1 OUR LEADER 


Look on the shank of the blade 
before you buy for “HAMMER COMPANY 
BRAND.” Box B-6 


Watertown, Wisconsin 








“Made to Cut and Stay Sharp”’ 
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INGERSOLL YANKEE 


OST fellows choose their 

friends by what they are and 
what they do, not by their clothes. 
That is why more Ingersoll Watches 
are carried by boys than all other 
makes combined. 


You get no gold-plate in an Inger- 
soll—no extras that do not count— 
but you do get honest timekeeping 
quality, sturdiness and dependability. 


Your dealer has seven models in 
addition to the Yankee. All are thin, 
compact and good looking. Four have 
numerals and hands that tell time in 
the dark. You need an Ingersoil. 


Waterbury Clock Company 
Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


Sales Offices 
New York San Francisco 
137 Centre St. 360 Fremont St. 


Chicago 
215 W. Randolph St. 


—— 
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Special Stationery 
for Boy Scouts 


TATIONERY neatly printed with 
your name, address and troop num- 
ber, on both letterheads and envelopes, 
will make your letters distinctive, at- 
tractive and business-like. 
We make it easy for you to have 
handsome stationery at a very low price 
by this special offer to Boy Scouts:— 


100 Sheets Whiting’s 98 
Bond, 100 Envelopes 12 
Both Neatly Printed 


Whiting’s is a heavy, crinkly bond, 
used extensively for fine stationery. 
The size and shape are the latest style; 
the printing consists of three lines: (1) 
Your Name, (2) Address, (3) Troop 
Number. 

Print your name clearly on a _ separate 
piece of paper and send it with the coupon. 

Owen’s Stationery for Scouts can also be 
bought through the Boy Scout’s Supply De- 
partment. 


SEND NO MONEY COUPON 
B. L. Owen, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


You may print for me the 100 sheets of stationery 
and 100 envelopes described in this advertisement 
When it is in my hands I will pay the Postman 
only $1.98 plus postage, with the understanding 
that if the stationery is not satisfactory I can re- 
turn it within 5 days and you will then refund my 
money. 





— 











SAN 
Ssorstan 
SHE ipeann 


BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
serviced 




















$1.00 Cat. Value Free 


To all applicants for our approvals who send 
reference. Boys, these stamps are priced right 
with catalogue number over each stamp. We 
buy and sell stamps. 


MAGIC CITY STAMP CO. 


Box 753 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 








Designs Submitted for the New Stamps of the Irish Free State 


one of your stamps to give you an in- 
come if invested at six per cent, of 
about thirty-eight dollars a week for life 
and the original principal: intact to endow 
a course in the study of philately at one 
of the colleges. 


[X a recent article in the New York 

Times there are some interesting details 
of the greatest philatelic rarities in the 
world. Next to the British Honduras one 
cent, probably the early Hawaiian so- 
called Missionary two cent which recently 
sold for $14,150 would) come next in 
value. Just think of buying such a prize 
for only two pennies and risking it in the 
post. The collector who first added this 
item to his collection could not have re- 
alized its future value. How many times 
did it change hands before reaching its 
present price? 

But the case of the Washington man who 
refused a sheet of the current twenty-four 
cent airplane stamps because the centers 
were inverted is still sadder. If he has 
since found out his mistake the bliss of 
ignorance will cease for him. Colonel 
Green, a well-known collector and special- 
ist in United States stamps, finally paid 
$20,000 for the sheet, the only one known 
of this rarity. 


LOOKING back over the files of Punch 

one comes on a design by Mr. Part- 
ridge, the talented English cartoonist, 
which indicates that present events cast 
their shadows behind—that back in 1912 a 
philatelic design for Ireland’s postal ser- 
vice was created in the form of a cartoon. 
The preseat authorities might take the 
hint and have a fine portrait of Mr. Red- 
mond engraved for one of their new 


series. The Punch drawing bore the cap- 
tion: 

Redmundus Rex—Design for the 
Penny Postage Stamp. 

John Redmond was born in Wexford. 
Ireland, in 1851. At the time of the home 
rule agitation during the eighties he was 
a loyal follower of Parnell. It was dur- 
ing 1912 when Redmond had become his 
party leader that the British Liberal ad- 
ministration introduced a home rule bill 
“for the better government of Ireland.” 

And now here are a number of actually 
submitted designs for the new state which 
may or may not be accepted. The sham- 
rock is quite in evidence as is also the harp 
that we are familiar with on the Irish 
flag with its field of green. It seems as 
though these designs might be improved 
upon before the final drawings are en- 
graved and printed. Others may have 
been submitted that are more attractive 
than these that have come across the water 
only to sharpen our interest in the final 
selection. 


Trish 


OW are stamps to be removed without 

‘injury from the envelopes on which 
they have been used? As a general rule 
they may be allowed to soak in water 
until they have become loosened, after 
which, when dried, they are ready to be 
hinged into the stamp book. But there are 
exceptions to this rule; several of the 
nineteenth century issues, notably first is- 
sue Prussia on gold beater’s skin, Colom- 
bian Republic, 1870, and early Russian, 
arc either entirely destroyed or so hurt as 
to have no value. Among modern stamps 
British colonials printed on chalky paper 
are injured by contact with water, as are 
also the United States current postage dues. 








PREMIUM APPROVALS 


At 50% Discount. Free Stamp attached to 
each sheet. Reference please. 
GEO. H. LOVELESS 
6162 Canton, Dept. B-2, Detroit, Mich. 














STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
th dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones, 
l4c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25. BULLARD & co., 


lus. Seorld catalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9. 
porters; album manufacturers. oston, Mass. 





po ay Jamaica, Venezuela, etc., 


STAMPS ! 100 all different, 13c. 


1000 all «lifferent, on 100 different U. 8., 25c.; 1006 
hinges, 10c.; 50% approvals with every order. List 
free. I buy stamps, 


L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Longmont, Colorado. 


158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 

dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only c 

Finest Actwomst Sheets 50 to 60 per cent. 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Bu Established 29 years. 

Hussman + Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, 89% Special—l0c. each— 
25 Asia- ~ “¥* 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 

25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. S. A.; 20 Australia;'10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 25 ——, ete. Eleven 10c. 


iff. 

Packets, $1. - Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 

SNAPS 150 DIFFERENT Foreign 1{8c. 60 Dif- 

ferent U. S., including $1 and $2 rev- 

enues, for 12c. With each order we give free our 

pamphlet which tells “How to Make a Collection 

Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


STAM 50 all different. Africa, Prazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10 
Java, etc., and Album, c. 
1000 any 4 mixed, 40c; 50 different U.S. 25c; 100 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent, List i 
I buy stamps. c.  STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, M 
of 6 post- 


Upper Silesia i: “wu” 7¢ 










Stamps. 
tamp 




















Hundreds Neurope at 
1, 2 and 3c. Ask for particulars of biggest boys’ stamp 
club—free membership—in United States. 

M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N. H. 





m ee” Unused Foreign Stamps 
Sta Pps Fr an different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at 
each and 1500 stamps at Ic —_ If possible come 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamp: 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


paper. 
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| RENEWALS. | 
| If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has H 
Tear off the address on the magazine wrapper and | 


-ostage is prepaid to all parts of the "United States and possessions, and also 


renewal ——_ to Boy’s Lirz, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, so you will not have to | 
Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. , 
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Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 
Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Gauge, with our hardsome price list, to in- 
troduce our fine 50%, ny sheets all for 
8c. WE BUY COLLECTIO 
1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.7 

ALLEN 


E 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Stamps, all different, 200, 18c; 100, 9c; 100 U. S., 25c; 
50 BHit. Colonials, 15c; 50 Aicican, 25e; 20 Persia. 22c; 
25 Russia {5e; 40 Japanese, 22c; France, — a 
ix le le 


gentine, 5c; ‘20 Brazil, 5c; U. ‘3. 
Hinges 1000, !0c. Approvals on request. Lists Free. 
Maurice Michael, 5602 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





DISCOUNT I send selec- 


tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 





} 
cents worth of stamps "3 + 
value) to all applicants for 
FAMOUS ROYAL APPRO OVALS 
50% Discount. 


2 cents return postage. 


ROYAL STAMP COMPANY 
1000 S. St. Bernard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S AY! 2 GERMAN AIRPLANE STAMPS FREE 


to approval applicants—and a premium 
with each purchase. 10c sets: N. Z. pic- 

torial, 6 diff.; St. i 

Coast, 6 diff.; Peru, 14 d 


Pierre é Miquelon, 5 diff.; Somali 
G. B. NEWTON, Jr., Box 4220 Gtn., 


Foreign Stamps Free 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list for 2c postage. 


Station E. Gray Stamp Co. Toronto, Canada 





Phila., Pa. 








STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, Un- 
used, Pictorials. British French — f postage. 
Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15c; 45 l4c; 30 
Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colentals 6c; 

5 Canada, 12¢; 10 Czecho-Slovak, Te; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP.CO., Toronto, Canada. 





NORTH BORNEO PACKET 12c. 
55 Stamps. Palestine, 


t4c. 25 French Cols., 12c. 25 Poland, 13c. 
, Ide. 20 Lichenstein, 14c. 


or 
Brooks & Edwards, 43 Edmund st. , SN Eng. 


June 


c 























44 Styles, Sizes & Colors 


Ranger bicycles afford a choice for every 
taste and pocket book. Motorbikes, Camel- 
Backs, Roadsters, Racers, Juveniles, Arch- 
Frames, Girls’ and Ladies’ models, too. 
You can’t equal the bicycles or the prices 
anywhere. For a generation we have de- 
voted all our time to manufacturing bicy- 
cles. The enthusiastic “good will’ earned 
by satisfactory service to over a million 
riders in all parts of the world is our 
best guaranty of service and value to you. 










Model 
Racing 3 Sizes and 











Model » 3 Color Options 
The World Fat 
Motorbike Moder 
In 3 Sizes — 
Arch-Frame 
A Model 
Comes in For Girls ; 












Five Sizes and Ladies 


World Leaders in Style 
Service_and Popularity 





Golden Brown and Ivory White 
is the predominant color scheme in the more 
popular Ranger models. There is when wanted 

. an alternative color option in many of the styles, a , 
fully explained and illustrated in the big free ag 
Ranger catalog. 


 Factory-to-Rider Saves You Money 


Ore method of doing business (Factory direct to Rider) has proven by years of experience that 12 Months to Pay For your convenience we have arranged a monthly payment plan 


we are able to save you from $10.00 to $25.00 on the bicycle you select. No unnecessary selling whereby you can secure the RANGER you want and pay for it as you 


expenses are included in the price you pay. You can easily prove what this means to you in extra 


quality and in actual money saved by simply agreeing to try a RANGER for a month under our ride. Many boys meet their monthly payments out of their earnings from errands and other odd jobs 


famous FREE TRIAL plan. 


> It will not cost you one cent to have your RANGER delivered 
Delivered to You Free by fast express. We prepay all delivery charges and deliver the 
model you select right to your door. The day your order is received your bicycle will leave our 
factory, carefully crated and encased in a waterproof paper bag. When you buy a bicycle from us it 
costs you no more than it would if you lived next door to our factory, and you will get the same 
prompt and courteous service as if you did. 


’ . We do not want you to take our word for the RANGER. We will 
30 Days Free Trial send the bicycle you select for a 30-day test. Ride it for a month 
without cost. Try its rugged strength, its easy speed, its great comfort. See its marvelous beauty. 
If you decide after 30 days’ trial that you don’t want the bicycle, send it back to us at our expense 
and you will not be out one penny. Could anything be fairer than this offer? It is backed by a 
$5,000 cash deposit at the First National Bank of Chicago. 





which their bicycles help them to do. 


Tir Parts—Repairs The b'g free RANGER catalog illustrates all the worth while 


parts and sundries for bicycles. These hundreds of accessories 
that add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle—electric, gas and oil lamps, pedals, luggage 
carriers, mud guards, horns, chains, handle bars, rims, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected from 
the leading parts makers of the world. If a particular item is better made in France than we know 
how to make it in America; or if superior qualities are to be found in England, Belgium, Italy, or 
other foreign countries, then you will find these lines featured in the RANGER catalog, as well as 
the best that American makers turn out. 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. S-16, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider 


4 Thousands of boys in the 
Rider Agents Want smaller towns and rural com- 
munities are making big money taking orders for Ranger bicycles. 
If you want to be a Ranger Rider Agent so state when sending for 
your catalog and we will send you full particulars of this money- 


° for Your Copy of Big Free RANGER Cat- 
Write Today alog. It contains large detailed colored 
pictures of all “Rangers’’ and other bicycles, thousands of ac- 
cessories and spare parts, and full particulars about how to 





wholesale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Pay- 


making plan. 
ment terms. 


bicycle, because we made it. 





FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS IN 264 CITIES 


5 
If you have a Special Factory Distributor there, send 
me letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the 
Rangers and take ‘delivery from there at Factory 
Prices or on Easy Payment Plan if I prefer. 





The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Rangeris 








With every Ranger we enclose a 
5-Year Guarantee fatto 
This is a written contract between you and us. We are directly 
responsible for the satisfaction and general performance of your 


purchase your “Ranger.” 


Just use the coupon or a postal card. 
Send No Money Get our big free catalog. Select your 
“Ranger” and we will send it to you for 30 days’ trial, express 
charges prepaid. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. 5.16, CHICAGOUSA 


Guarantee for 5 Years. 











Good Health 
and 


Patriotism 


ETSY ROSS did a splendid thing for her country. She gave 

it a symbol of patriotism. Her name should be remembered 
with the names of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and all the 
others in the galaxy formed by the founders of our nation. 

We may be sure that Betsy Ross wished to see every boy of 
her day started toward a vigorous, useful, patriotic manhood. 


The boy who gets such a start must have good health. 
Without good health, no boy can have a proper chance to be 
strong, or to reach full, manly growth. And good health depends 


in a great measure upon good teeth, 
COLGATE & CO. 


GOOD 





Est. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 199 Fulton St., New York. 





LS RE RS, DOLE SC Me ee ee 







More dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other dentifrice. Its de- 
licious flavor makes care of the 
teeth a treat, not a task. Large size 
tubes for sale everywhere. Price.25c. 


Every boy who wishes to be healthy should be sure to clean 
his teeth at least twice every day with a safe dentifrice, and visit 
his dentist twice a year. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans teeth the right way— 
safely and thoroughly. It is free from harsh grit and harmful drugs. 


Be sure to take a tube of Colgate’s with you when you start 


for camp this Summer. 


If you will fill out the coupon below and mail it to us, we 
will send you a generous trial tube free. 


1806 NEW YORK 


ish eee See Ces GE I A Be IE oa iscsi eck ca cnntesdccciensicdecadetatewicdaden siainnsesstecrsc GOOD 
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Carty-Ciap 
THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc 
New Yor« 











